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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and'of 
Farcnheit’s  Thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  taken  Ijetwccn 
twelve  and  two  o’clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water 
fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  31(1  March  to  the  apth 
April  1785,  taken  at  DuddihgUon. 
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To  CORRESFONDEIITS. 

Reirarki  on  the  Account  of  Scots  Coins  is  poftponed,  in  hopes  that  the 
intelligent  writer  will  favour  us  with  his  obfervations  on  the  remainder  of 
that  Article  in  the  prefcnt  Number. 

A  Lift  of  the  S —  in  E—  we  fufpedt  is  incorreS.  Befides,  It  would  be 
better  if  a  certain  expedient  were  not  fo  frequently  ufed. 


■1 


A  //tf  FcuiV  Hiid’re 


Ton  A  P  R  I  U  i7Tnf. 


VIEWS  IS  SCOTLAND. 

Kumhtr  Third, 

New  Bridge  ever  the  Vkh  of  Vzttt, 

The  Pease  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  is  nine  miles  to  the 
caftward  of  Dunbar,  on  the  great  eafter  road  between  London  and 
Edinburgh.  It  is  thrown  over  a  deep  and  romantic  glen  called  Dun- 
where  the  road  was  formerly  almoft  impaflablc  on  account  of  the  ftcep- 
nefs  and  vaft  height  of  the  oppofite  banks,  and  is  juft  now  nearly  finifhed. 
It  conlifts  of  four  arehes,  each  of  them  about  ^fty  feet  wide.  'ITic  breadth 
of  the  pavement  or  road  is  only  fixteen  feet  wide  ;  but  the  extraordinary 
circumftance  is  the  height,  the  middle  pillar  being  no  lefs  than  one  Jwndred 
r.nd  thirty- feven  feet  from  the  Water  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  xAich,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  aqueduA  of  Liibon,  far  exceeds  the  height  of  any  other  bridge 
in  Europe.  The  appearance  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  light  and  ele¬ 
gant:  and  in  order  that  it  might  correfpond  with  the  fingular  pifturefquc 
iituation,  the  mafonry  is  made  to  refcmblc  rock-work. 

The  merit  of  the  plan  and  its  execution  is  due  to  Mr  John  Henderfon 
arehite61  in  Edinburgh;  of  whole  ingenuity,  we  hope,  it  will  lung  continue 
a  ftanding  monument. 


Memoir  concerning  the  Earthquakes  in  Calabria  during  the  year  lySj.  By 
M.  LE  COMMANDEUR  DeOOAT  OE  DoLOMIEU. 


TH  E  celebrated  P.  Jacquier,  pro- 
fcITor  of  mathematics  at  Rome, 
where  the  work  of  M.  Dolomieu 
was  printed,  in  his  quality  of  cenfor, 
pronounces  his  approbation  in  the 
following  terms : 

‘  The  local  obfervations  are  dc- 
feribed  by  the  illullrious  author  with 
fo  much  accuracy’  and  prccifion,  that 
they  may  ferve  as  a  model  for  writers 
on  fubjeAs  of  this  kind.  His  reflec. 
lions  upon  the  caufe  of  the  laft  earth¬ 
quakes  are  altogether  new,  and  (how 
how  difficult  it  is  to  form  plaufible 
reafonings  upon  effefls  fo  complica¬ 
ted,  without  having  been,  like  the 
author,  a  courageous  and  philofophi- 
ral  fpeSator.  The  Vefearches  which 
we  meet  with  in  this  beautiful  me¬ 
moir,  make  naturalifts  regret,  that  a 
work  fo  interefting  is  not  more  cx- 
tenfivc.  It  deferves  in  a  high  de¬ 


gree  the  attention  of  philofophcrs, 
and  is  a  fit  ohjeft  of  public  curio- 
lily.* 

Contrary  winds  having  detained 
D.  de  Dolomieu  upon  the  coails  of 
the  further  Calabria  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  1784, 
he  was  forced  to  touch  fucccITively 
at  almoft  every  city  on  the  weft 
coaft  :  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to 
make  cxcurfions  into  the  heart  of 
this  unhappy  province,  to  furvey  all 
its  ruins,  and  Jearn  the  extent  of  it* 
misfortunes.  His  taftc  for  lithology^ 
proved  by  writings  very  much  e- 
Iteemcd,  induced  him  to  lludy  the 
nature  of  the  foil  of  the  province, 
and  the  compofition  of  its  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  he  here  prefents  us  witii 
the  rtfult  of  his  obfervations-  He 
hascollcftcd  only  the  principal  fafts, 
thofe  which  will  long  continue  to  at- 
R  k  2  tell 
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tcft  the  local  circum  fiances,  and  which , 
even  when  a  century  is  clapfed,  will 
intereft  the  phyfician  and  the  natu* 
ralift.  His  plan,  as  he  himfelf  re¬ 
marks,  admitted  no  other  details. 

*  Earthquakes,’  according  to  the 
very  judicious  obfervation  of  the  aq- 
thor,  *  arc  the  moft  formidable,  as 
they  are  the  mod  terrible,  fcourgesof 
mankind.  Like  the  lightning,  which 
darts  and  crufhes  us  before  the  noife 
of  the  thunder  has  warned  us  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  expofed,  they 
confound,  overturn,  and  dellroy,  with¬ 
out  any  thing  to  indicate  their  ap¬ 
proach,  and  without  allowing  us  time 
to  efcape  from  the  danger.  Even 
the  lead  intelligent  animals  have  an 
advantage  over  us  by  their  prefentment 
of  thefe  fatal  events  :  their  indin£l, 
or  their  more  delicate  organs,  by  im- 
prelBons  of  which  we  have  no  idea, 
give  them  information  fume  time 
beforehand  ;  and  they  then,  by  their 
cries  and  their  impatience,  announce 
their  uneadnefs  and  their  fear. 

*  Would  the  fame  advantage  always 
be  fufficient  for  man  to  place  him  in 
fecurity  ?  No  :  the  utmod  celerity 
of  dight,  the  mod  folid  building, 
the  flighted  and  lowed  wooden 
hut :  in  fliort,  no  precaution  which 
human  prudence  can  invent,  could 
fave  him  from  the  death  which 
threatens  him.  In  the  middle  of  his 
flight  the  earth  opens  and  fwallows 
him  up ;  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
placed  his  lowly  hut,  or  reared  his 
magnificent  palace.  Is  converted  in- 
■to  a  yawning  abyfs ;  a  mountain 
is  loofened,  and  overwhelms  him 
in  its  ruins ;  the  valleys  open,  and 
bury  him  in  their  centre  The  en¬ 
tire  lofs  of  his  fortune,  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  and  his  friends,  even  death  itfelf, 
arc  not  the  greated  evils  which  he  has 
then  to  dread.  Burled  alive  under 
the  ruins,  which  arc  heaped  upon, 
without  crufhing  down,  the  vault 
which  he  regarded  as  his  afylum,  he 
is  condemned  to  die  of  hunger  and 
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madnefs,  curling  his  family  and  his 
friends,  while  he  accufes  them  of  In- 
dilTerence  and  delay  in  bringing  him 
aflidance.  He  cannot  believe  that 
they  have  experienced  a  misfortune 
like  his  ;  he  does  not  know  that 
thofe  who  furvivc  this  almod  univer- 
fal  catadrophe,  endeavour  in  vain  to 
drag  him  from  the  midd  of  the  ruins 
heaped  over  him ;  his  voice,  his  cries 
reach  their  ears  ;  the  iinmenfity  of 
the  ruins  refid  their  efforts,  and  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  penetrating  to  him  ; 
they  are  Incapable  of  giving  him  the 
lead  confolation  ;  and  while  he  heaves 
his  lad  figh,  he  preferves  even  then 
the  fhocklng,  the  defperate  idea,  of 
never  having  known  or  loved  upon 
earth  any  but  monders  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  wretches.  But  if  the  fire  joins  Its 
ravages  to  thofe  of  the  totterlt  g 
ground,  to  what  unheard-of  kind  of 
punllhment  Is  he  fubje6led  ?  The  con¬ 
flagration  gains  flowly  on  the  timber- 
work  of  the  general  wreck  ;  the 
flame  approaches ;  to  endeavour  to 
avoid  It  Is  Impofllblc ;  it  reaches  him, 
and  he  expires  under  that  flow  and 
cruel  death  referved  for  the  blacked 
traitors.’ 

*  Such,’  continues  the  author, 

*  was  the  dreadful  fate  of  many  of  the 
viclims  to  the  earthquakes  in  lySj. 
The  (hock  of  the  fifth  of  February 
was  fudden  and  Indantaneous  ;  no¬ 
thing  prognodicated,  nothing  an¬ 
nounced  It ;  it  (hook  and  overthrew^ 
at  the  fame  indant;  not  a  moment 
was  left  for  flight. 

‘  The  prefentiment  of  animals  at 
the  approach  of  earthquakes  is  a  fin- 
gular  phenomenon  ;  and  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  furprife  us  fo  much  the 
more,  as  we  know  not  by  what  or¬ 
gans  it  is  communicated  to  them.  E- 
very  fpccles  of  animals  experiences  it, 
efpec<ally  dogs,  geefe,  and  poultry. 
The  bowlings  of  the  dogs  in  the  drects 
of  Meflina  were  fo  loud,  that  orders 
were  iflued  to  kill  them.  During 
eclipfes  of  the  fun,  animals  tcllify  q 


dilqulrt  almoft  equally  great:  at  the  thole  unhappy  creatures  who  would 
moment  of  the  annular  eclipfc  of  have  given  them  the  higheft  reward<, 
the  fun  in  1764,  the  domeftic  ani-  had  they  ilretched  out  a  charitable 
mals  appeared  agitated,  and  uttered  hand  to  refeue  them.  One  gentle- 
loud  cries  during  the  time  that  it  man  of  my  own  acquaintance  was  bu- 
lafted;  yetthc  eclipfe  did  notdiminiih  ried  under  the  ruins  of  his  houfe  ; 
the  light  of  the  fun  more  than  the  his  legs,  however,  remaining  in 
interpofition  of  a  thick  black  cloud  view,  his  fervant  came  and  carried  off 
would  have  done,  and  the  difference  his  filvcr  buckles,  and  then  made  off 


of  the  heat  of  the  atmofphcre  was  not 
perceptible.  What  impreffion  then 
could  at  that  time  inform  the  animals 
of  the  nature  of  the  body  which  in- 
terpofed  itfelf  ?  How  could  they  di¬ 
vine  that  the  (late  of  things  was  not 
the  fame  as  when  the  fun  is  fimply 
obfeured  by  a  cloud  which  intercepts 
its  light  ? 

‘  A  fourth  of  the  vlftims  to  the 
earthquake  of  the  5th  of  February, 
who  were  buried  alive  under  the  ruins 
of  the  falling  edifices,  might  have  fur- 
vived  had  it  been  poillble  to  afford 
them  fpeedy  aihilance ;  but  in  a  dif- 
aller  fo  general,  hands  were  wanting; 
every  one  was  occupied  with  his  own 
particular  misfortunes  or  thofe  of  his 
family ;  they  took  no  fhare  In  the 
fate  of  an  indifferent  perfon.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  paternal  affection  and  con¬ 
jugal  love,  carried  even  the  length 
<il  felf-dellruftion,  and  inilanccs  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity,  the  mention  of 
which  makes  one  Ihudder,  were  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  fame  time.  While  a 
mother  dlfhevelled,  and  covered  with 
blood,  came  to  demand  from  thefe 
ruins  the  child  whom  immediately  be¬ 
fore  fhehad  carried  In  her  arms,  and 
who  had  been  torn  from  her  by  the 
fall  of  fomc  timber-work  ;  while  a 
hulband  braved  almoll  certain  death 
to  recover  a  darling  fpoufc  ;  in  the 
very  fame  moment  were  wretches 
fecn  plunging  into  the  midllof  crumb¬ 
ling  walls,  blind  to  the  moll  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  crulhing  under  their 
feet  the  bodies  of  men  half  buried 
and  crying  for  allillance,  in  order  to 
pillage  the  houfes  of  the  wealthy,  and 
indulge  their  infatiablc  lull  of  gain. 
They  ftripped,  even  wliilc  living. 


without  afiilting  him  to  difengage 
hirafelf.  In  general,  all  the  low  peo¬ 
ple  of  Calabria  difplayed  an  incre¬ 
dible  depravity  of  manners  in  the 
midft  of  the  horrors  of  the  earth¬ 
quake.  After  the  Ihock  of  the  5th 
of  February,  moft  of  the  peafants  hur¬ 
ried  into  the  cities  Hill  fmoking  in  the 
dud  which  their  fall  had  occalloned  ; 
they  came  there,  not  to  bring  afQll- 
ance  (no  fentiment  of  humanity  in- 
fplred  them),  but  to  plunder. 

‘  A  woman  in  the  town  of  Cinqu: 
Frondi  was  found  alive  the  feventh 
day.  Two  children  whom  (he  had 
with  her  had  died  of  hunger,  and 
become  putrid.  One  of  them  ly¬ 
ing  on  its  mother’s  knee  had  occa- 
fioned  there  a  limilar  putrcfa^lion. 
Many  others  bcfides  her:  I  have  fecn 
them,  I  have  fpoken  to  them,  and  1 
have  made  them  exprefs  what  they 
felt  in  thefe  dreadful  moments.  Of 
all  the  phyfical  evils,  that  from  which 
they  fuffered  moft  was  thirft.  The 
firft  dellre  which  animals  alfo  exprefs- 
ed,  when  dragged  from  the  midft  of 
the  ruins,  after  a  fall,  which  was 
fometimes  prolonged  above  fifty  days, 
was  to  drink ;  no  quantity  feemed 
able  to  fatisfy  them.  Several  perfons 
buried  alive  fupported  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  with  a  fortitude  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel.  1  cannot  even  believe 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  it 
without  an  almoft  total  torpor  of  the 
intelle£ltial  powers.  A  woman  of 
Opido,  aged  19  years,  and  haadfome, 
was  then  in  her  pregnancy :  (he  re¬ 
mained  more  than  30  hours  under  the 
ruins ;  (he  was  dragged  from  them 
by  her  hulband,  and  delivered  of  a 
child  a  few  hours  afterwards  as  hap- 
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pjly  as  If  file  had  fuffcred  no*  hard- 
(hip.  1  was  lodged  in  her  hut;  and 
among  many  other  quellions,  I  aflc- 
cd  her  what  file  thought  at  the  time. 
-— /  •waited  •with  patience,  laid  flic. 

*  It  has  happened  in  Teveral  ci¬ 
ties,  that  relations  and  faithful  fer- 
vants,  going  to  feek,  in  the  midft  of 
the  ruins,  thofc  perfons  who  were  dear 
to  them,  heard  their  voices,  knew 
the  ver)'  fpot  where  they  were  buried, 
and  yet  found  themfelves  incapable  of 
afiifting  them.  Ruins  piled  upon 
ruins  refilled  their  feeble  arms,  and 
oppofed  all  the  efforts  of  their  zeal 
and  their  tendernefs.  In  vain  did 
they  call  for  the  affillancc  of  ftran- 
gers ;  their  cries,  their  wailings  in- 
tcicllcd  no  one.  Stretching  ihem- 
fclves  on  the  ruins,  they  have  been 
fi'tn  reduced  to  invoke  death  to  de¬ 
liver  their  relations  from  the  liorrors 
rf  their  iituation  ;  to  invoke  it  even 
for  themfelves,  as  their  only  confola- 
tion  in  tiiis  dreadful  feene  of  forrow. 
liven  this  confolation  was  refufed ; 
and  the  fubterraneous  cries  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  heard  during  the  courfc 
of  feveral  days. 

*  Whole  families  have  been  burled 
without  3  fingle  individual  efcaping; 
people  paffed  over  the  tombs  which 
inclbfed  them  alive,  knew  their 
voices,  yet  frequently  their  fate  did 
not  draw  from  them  a  lingle  tear. 
At  Terra  Nova,  four  Auguffincs  ha¬ 
ving  faved  themfelves  under  a  vault 
in  the  chapel,  which  had  refiftcd  the 
immenfc  weight  of  the  ruins  piled 
over  it,  for  four  days  made  thefe 
ruins  refound  with  their  doleful  cries ; 
but  of  ail  the  convent  only  one  indi¬ 
vidual  hadefcaped:  what  could  he  do 
againll  the  immenfity  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  ovewhelmed  his  compa¬ 
nions  ?  Their  voice  grew  fainter  by 
degrees;  and  feveral  days  after,  thefe 
four  bodies  were  found  locked  in  each 
others  embraces. 

‘  More  than  the  half  of  thofe  who 
were  cruftied  under  the  city  of  Terra 
Nova  have  remained  in  tlie  midli  of 


the  ruins  ;  and  when  I  furveyed  thcril 
on  the  30th  of  February  1 784,  an 
infeAious  and  unfupportaWe  ftench 
exhaled  from  them.’ 

We  find,  by  the  furvey  and  the  de- 
feription  which  the  author  gives  of 
Calabria,  that  it  has  almoit  every 
where  a  bottom  of  granite ;  that  the 
focus  of  the  earthquakes  was  under 
this  bafe,  or  at  lead  that  it  is  un¬ 
der  thefe  foHd  materials  the  force 
which  occafioned  the  great  fiiocks  on 
the  furface  has  aded  ;  that  in  this 
province  there  is  not  the  lead  vedige 
of  a  volcano  ;  that  M.  de  Dolomieo 
has  found  no  fubdance  altered  by  the 
fubterraneous  fires,  neither  in  the 
mountains  nor  in  the  doncs  rolled 
down  by  the  torrents  ;  that  Calabria 
contains  neither  lava  nor  gravel,  nor 
fcoria  of  any  kind. 

‘  I  have  not  fecn,’  fays  he,  *  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  plain,  more  than 
two  fourccs  of  cold  hepatic  waters  : 
there  Is  an  abundant  fource  of  warm 
fulphurcous  water  near  St  Euphemia 
beyond  the  peninfula  ;  but  I  cannot 
regard  either  the  one  or  the  other 
as  indicating  fire,  fioce  the  fponta- 
neous  dccompofitlon  of  the  pyrites  is 
fufficient  to  produce  them.  I  infid 
upon  this  matter,  in  order  to  invali¬ 
date  the  opinion  of  thofc  who  fuppofe 
fires  concealed  under  this  province  ; 
they  would  difeover  themfelves  by 
phenomena  lefs  equivocal,  if  they  cx- 
ided  there.  There  is  not  in  the  plain, 
nor  in  the  mountains  with  which  it 
is  furrounded,  at  lead  in  thofe  which 
form  the  border  of  It,  either  mines 
or  fulphurcous  matter,  or  bitumen, 
although  the  hidbrians  of  the  coun¬ 
try  pretend  the  contrary.  The  gra¬ 
nite  is  evidently  traced  through  al* 
mod  the  whole  circumference ;  and 
the  foil  beneath  is  only  a  compofi- 
tion  of  clay,  fand,  and  Bint. 

The  fca,  during  the  earthquakes 
of  1783,  had  little  (hare  in  thelhocks 
of  the  main -land.  'The  inafs  of  wa¬ 
ter  experienced  no  general  movement 
of  ilu^uation  or  oicillation.  'I  hey 

did 
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did  not  rife  above  their  ordinary  li¬ 
mits.  The  waves,  which  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  February  beat  againft 
the  coaft  of  Scylla,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  covered  the  point  of  the  Faro 
of  Meffina,  were  only  the  cffeAs  of 
a  particular  caufe.  The  fall  of  a 
mountain  into  the  Tea  railed  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  received  an  undulating 
motion,  as  liappens  always  in  fimilar 
circumilances.  They  thrice  covered 
the  ihorc  ;  every  thing  above  was 
carried  off  by  the  return  of  the  furge. 

.  I'he  undulation  reached  from  the 
point  of  Sicily  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Kofacolmo,  extending  in  length  a- 
long  the  coatl  which  runs  to  the 
fouth,  but  always  with  a  gradual  de- 
creafe  in  elevation  as  it  was  more  re¬ 
mote  from  Sicily.  This  elevation  of 
the  waves  followed  immediately  upon 
the  fall  of  the  mountain. 

Whatever  inquiries  the  author  has 
made,  he  has  not  been  able  to  difeover, 
in  all  the  details  which  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  him,  any  proofs  of  the  exiffence 
of  any  cle(ftrical  phenomena :  No 
fpark,  no  difengagement  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  fluid,  which  the  Neapolitan  na- 
turaliffs  wiih  to  affign  as  the  poiitive 
caufe  of  thefe  earthquakes. 

The  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  was 
not  the  fame  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  earthquakes.  While  the  tem- 
pells  and  the  rain  fetmed  to  have 
confpired  with  them  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  MelEna,  the  interior  part  of 
Calabria  enjoyed  very  fine  weather. 
A  little  rain  fell  in  the  plain  in  the 
morning  of  the  '5th  of  February  ; 
but  the  fky  was  clear  the  reff  of  the 
day.  This  month  and  that  of  March 
were  not  only  pretty  ferene,  but  like- 
wife  warm.  There  were  feme  ftorms 
and  rain  ;  but  they  were  the  natural 
attendants  of  the  feafoft. 

,  The  author  endeavours  afterwards 
to  afcertain,by  means  of  fatts  alone, 
the  caufe  of  the  earthquakes  in  Ca¬ 
labria  ;  and  laying  afide  fyfieins,  be 
examtaes  what  has  occafioned  the  al- 
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moft  general  deftruftion  of  that  pro¬ 
vince. 

*  The  moving  force,*  fays  he, 

*  feems  to  have  refided  under  Cala¬ 
bria  itfclf,  fince  the  fca  which  fur- 
rounds  it  had  ho  (hare  in  the  ofcil- 
lation  or  vibration  of  the  continent. 

This  force  feems  alfo  to  have* advan¬ 
ced  along  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
in  afcendlng  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north.  But  what  power  in  nature  is 
capable  of  producing  fuch  effects  i  I 
exclude  electricity,  which  cannot  ac¬ 
cumulate  continually  during  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  in  a  country  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  where  every 
thing  concurrs  to  place  this  fluid  in 
equilibrio.  Fire  remains  to  be  con- 
fidered.  This  element,  by  acting  di- 
reAIy  upon  the  folids,  can  only  di¬ 
late  them;  then  their  expanCon  is 
progreflive,  and  cannot  produce  vio¬ 
lent  and  inllantaneous  movements. 
When  fire  ads  upon  fluids,  fuch  as 
air  and  water,  it  gives  them  an  ailo- 
nifliing  expanfion  ;  and  we  know  that 
then  their  elaftic  force  is  capable  of 
overcoming  the  greateft  refiflance. 
Thefe  appear  the  only  means  which 
nature  could  employ  to  operate  the  * 
effeds  of  which  we  fpeak :  but  In  all 
Calabria  there  is  no  vettige  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  ;  nothing  to  point  out  any  In¬ 
terior  combuffion  ;  no  fire  concealed 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  or  un¬ 
der  their  bale — a  fire  which  could  not 
exill  without  fome  external  figns. 
The  vapours  dilated,  the  air  rarified 
by  a  heat  conflantly  adive,  muft 
have  efcaped  through  fome  of  the 
crevices  or  clefts  formed  in  the  foil  ; 
they  muft  there  have  formed  currents. 
Both  flame  and  finoke  muft  have  if- 
fued  by  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
paffages.  Thefe  once  opened,  the 
preffure  would  have  ccafed ;  the  force 
not  meeting  with  any  more  refiftance, 
would  have  loft  its  effed;  and  the 
earthquakes  could  no  longer  have 
continued.  None  of  thefe  phenomena 
took  place :  wc  muft  then  renounce 

the 
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the  fuppofitlon  of  a  combuftion  ac¬ 
ting  direftly  under  Calabiia. 

‘  Let  us  fee  If,  having  recourfe  to 
a  fire  at  fome  diftance  from  this  pro¬ 
vince,  and  aAing  upon  it  only  as  an 
occafional  caufe,  we  (hall  be  able  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  which  have 
accompanied  the  ihocks.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  iEtna  in  Sicily,  and 
fuppofe  large cavltiesundcr  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Calabria ;  afuppofitionwhich 
cannot  be  refufed.  It  is  certain  that 
immenfe  fubterrancous  cavities  do  ex- 
ift,  fince  jEtna,  in  elevating  itfelf  by 
the  accumulation  of  its  explofions, 
mud  leave  in  the  heart  of  the  earth 
cavities  proportioned  to  the  greatnefs 
of  its  mafs. 

*  The  autumn  of  1782,  and  the 
winter  of  1783  were  very  rainy.  The 
interior  waters,  augmented  by  thofe 
of  the  furface,  may  have  run  into  thofe 
caverns  which  form  the  focus  of  JEt- 
ra  :  there  they  mud  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  vapour  capable  of  the 
higheft  degree  of  expanlion ;  and  mull 
have  prelTed  forcibly  againft  every 
thing  which  oppofed  their  dilatation. 
If  they  found  canals  to  conduft  them 
into  the  cavities  of  Calabria,  they 
could  not  fail  to  occafion  there  all 
thofe  calamities  of  which  1  have  given 
the  defcription. 

‘  If  the  firft  cavity  Is  feparated 
from  a  cavity  of  the  fame  kind  only 
by  a  wall  (fo  to  fpeak),  or  fome  flight 
divifion,  and  this  feparation  is  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  the  force  of  the  elaltic 
vapour,  the  whole  force  will  adt 
againll  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the 
fecond.  The  focus  of  the  (hocks  will 
appear  to  have  changed  place,  and 
become  weaker  iii  the  fpace  which 
was  agitated  mod  violently  by  the  fird 
earthquake.* 

Thefe  neceffary  elTedls,  on  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  one  or  more  cavities  pla¬ 
ced  under  Calabria,  M.  de  Doiomieu 
proceeds  to  reconcile  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  that  occurred  during  the 
earthquakes. 

‘  The  plain,  which  was  undoubt* 
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edly  the  mod  (lender  part  of  thrf 
vault,  was  what  yielded  mod  eafily. 
The  city  of  Medina,  built  upon  low 
ground,  received  a  (hock  which  the 
buildings  placed  upon  heights  did  not 
experience.  The  moving  force  ceafed 
at  once  as  fuddenly  as  it  afted  vio¬ 
lently.  When  at  the  periods  of  the 
7th  of  February  and  28th  of  Match, 
the  focus  appeared  changed,  the  plain 
fuifered  fcarce  any  thing.  The  fub- 
terraneous  noife  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  (hocks,  appeared  al¬ 
ways  to  come  from  the  fouth-wed  in 
the  direftlon  of  Melfina.  It  feemed 
like  thunder  under  ground,  which 
refounded  beneath  vaults.  Thus, 
without  having  direft  proofs  to  give 
of  my  theory,  it  appears  to  me  to 
agree  with  all  the  circumdances ;  it 
explains  Amply  and  miturally  all  the 
phenomena. 

‘  If  .£tna  then  has  been,  as  I  have 
faid,  the  occafional  caufe  of  the 
earthquakes,  I  can  fay  alfo  that  it 
has  prepared  for  fome  time  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Calabria,  by  gradually 
opening  a  palTage  along  the  coad  of 
Sicily  to  the  foot  of  the  Neptunian 
mountains  :  for  during  the  earth¬ 
quakes  of  1780,  which  didurbed  Mef- 
fina  the  whole  fummer,  they  felt,  the 
whole  length  of  that  coad,  from  Ta¬ 
ormina  even  to  the  Faro,  confider- 
able  (hocks ;  but  near  the  village  of 
ji/Ji  and  Fiume  de  Nifit  which  are  fi- 
tuated  about  the  middle  of  that  line, 
(hocks  fo  violent  were  experienced,  as 
to  make  them  dread  led  the  mouth  of 
a  volcano  (hould  open.  Each  (hock 
refeir.bled  the  effort  of  a  mine  which 
had  net  ilrength  to  make  an  explo- 
(lon.  It  appears  that  then  thevolcano 
opened  a  free  padage  for  the  expan- 
fiun  of  its  vapours,  and  that  they 
have  fince  circulated  without  rc- 
draint;  fince  in  1783  the  earthquake 
was  almod  nothing  upon  that  part  of 
Sicily,  at  the  fame  time  that  Mcflina 
burled  under  its  ruins  the  half  of  its 
inhabitants-* 
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On  the  Coins  aniMsDALs  of  Scotland,  [concluded)* 


The  gold  coinage  of  Scotland 
will  not  detain  us  long.  In 
this,  as  ufual,  the  Engliili  example 
was  imitated.  Edward  Ill.  having 
given  the  hrll  cartency  in  this  metal 
1344,  about  30  years  afterwards  Ro¬ 
bert  11.  iiTued  his ;  for  though  the 
princes  of  the  middle  ages,  unhap¬ 
pily,  never  thought  of  adding  nume¬ 
rals  declarative  which  of  tlie  name 
they  were,  yet  I  fcruple  not,  front 
analogy,  to  aferibe  the  hrft  gold 
coinage  to  Robert  II.  and  not  to 
Robert  (11.  at  others  have  done.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  more  probable  tlrat  this 
(hould  happen  about  30  years  after 
1344,  when  gold  firft  appeared  in 
^nglilh  coinage,  than  at  a  longer  dl- 
ftance.  However,  it  is  needlefs  to 
infill  upon  a  point  of  which  no  proof 
has  hitherto  arifen,  cfpecially  when 
it  is  impoffible  to  diHinguIlh  the  gold 
coins  of  the  fecond  from  thole  of  the 
third  Robert.  Certain  it  it,  that  no 
gold  was  coined  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Robert  II. 

The  gold  coins  of  Scotland  are  itnt 
upon  the  fcale  of  the  Englilh,  but  of 
ihiich  fmaller  model.  They  were 
firll  called  St  Andrews  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  that  tutelar  faint  upon  his 
crofs,  who  appears  on  them,  with 
the  arms  of  Scotland,  a  lion  in  a 
Ihield  on  tlie  reverie.  Mr  Ander- 
fon  has.  not  given  us  the  names  of 
the  gold  coins  which  he  delineates, 
nor  indeed  are  moll  of  them  to  be 
learned  by  any  pofiible  refearch.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  Lion  *  was 
another  name  for  the  largeil  gold 
coin,  from  the  Scottilh  arms  upon 
it ;  and  that  the  chief  gold  pieces  of 
James  V.  were  the  bonnet-pieces,  fo 
called  from  the  particular  cap,  re- 
fembling  Indeed  a  Scottilh  bon- 
Vot.  I.  N®  4. 


net,  in  which  that  king’s  head  ap¬ 
pears  upon  them.  Thcfc  bonnets 
pieces  are  of  very  fine  execution,  and 
almoll  equal  to  the  ancient  coins, 
that  prince  being  the  firll  who  con- 
traded  the  fize  of  the  coin,  without 
diniinllhing  its  weight,  in  imitation 
of  the  French  ;  an  improvement  not 
adopted  by  the  Englilh  for  a  whole 
century  afterwards,  when,  under  O- 
llver,  Simon  contrafted  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  thinnefs  and  extent  of  the  fove- 
rcign  and  broad  piece  into  a  lhapely 
20s.  piece.  I'he  lail  gold  coinage  of 
Scotland  is  the  pillole  and  half- 
piilole,  coined  by  William  III.  in 
1701,  worth  12I.  and  61.  Scottilh. 

It  may  be  fafely  imagined  that  the 
Englilh  names  of  many  gold  coin$ 
were  adopted  in  Scotland  along  with 
the  coins  thcmfelves.  Little  alfo  if 
known  with  regard  to  the  gold  coin¬ 
age  of  Scotland,  fave  that  it  fell  ia 
the  fame  proportion  of  ideal  value 
with  the  filver.  That  great  prince 
James  1.  of  Scotland  ordered  botfr 
the  gold  and  filver  money  to  be  put 
upon  a  par  w'ith  that  of  England ) 
but  after  his  reign,  which  was,  un¬ 
happily,  not  of  long  duration,  they 
rulhed  down  with  mure  velocity,  lik^ 
a  ilream  which  breaks  a  bank  fet  a- 
gainft  its  winter  force. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland, 
though  more  ancient  than  that  of 
England,  is  by  no  means  of  fo  early 
a  date  as  fome  writers  would  make 
it.  Copper  was  not  coined  in  France 
till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  about 
1580  ;  and  I  doubt  much  if  it  was 
lawful  coin  in  any  modern  (late 
till  the  middle  of  that  century.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  Squttilh  had  the 
idea  no  where  but  from  the  French  ; 
and  lam  convinced,  that  the  notion  of 
L  I  a 


•  Gold  coins,  wMch  Edwird  the  Black  Prince  flmck  in  France,  were  in  like  msrtift 
termed  Leopards,  from  that  animal,  pan  of  the  then  Englilh  arms  being  on  the  rererlW 
They  weigh  half  the  noUe.  Le  Lion  wat  a  F tench  coin  of  early  date.  See  Le  Blane. 
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a  copper  coinage  was  brought  over  to  James  VI.  may  be  fafely  regarded 
from  France  foon  after  its  iirft  ap>  as  black-money^  being  of  the  flze  of 
pearance  in  that  kingdom.  groats,  half- groats,  and  pennies,  and 

In  Dr  Hunter’s  noble  colleftion  intended  to  go  as  fneh.  The  example 
there  is  a  coin  ranked  with  copper,  of  HenryVIlI.of  Englandhadabad 
and  attributed  to  James  II.  to  whom  cffeA  upon  moft  of  the  money  of  Eu- 
if* may  indeed  belong,  though  I  take  ropcforfomeycarsafter  I544,whcnhe 
It  to  be  of  James  HI  *.  Whoever  it  began  fo  much  todebafe  the  Englifh 
is  of,  it  is  black-monej\,  and  not  cop-  coin.  Hence  more  of  the  money  of 
per  coinage,  and  is  of  a  fize  meant  Mary  is  bad  than  of  her  predcceflbr 
to  pafs  for  a  half-groat.  Hillorians  James  V.  The  reader  muft  beware 
mention  that  one  of  the  chief  crimes  of  arranging,  as  copper  coin  of  Ma- 
Imputed  to  James  III.  was  his  coin-  ry,  the  very  common  billon  pieces, 
ing  of  black-money  ;  and  the  copper,  of  about  the  fize  of  a  bodle,  with  a 
as  it  is  called,  attributed  to  James  1 1,  thidle  crowned  upon  the  front,  and 
111.  IV.  and  V.  is  all  of  this  de-  m.  r.  at  the  Tides,  maria  d.  g.  re- 
feription.  Buchanan  fpeaks  confu-  gina  scotorvm  ;  and  upon  the  re- 
fedly  of  copper  coined  in  Scotland  verfe  two  feeptres,  croffed,  with  a 
before  James  III.;  but  he  either  fleur  de-luce  in  the  centre,  and  a 
means  black-money,  or  was  mifin-  floui-et  of  five  leaves  upon  each  fide, 
formed;  for  in  coinage  he  was  never  oppidvm  eoinbvrci.  Theyarecop- 
verfant,  and  therefore  eafily  mifled.  per,  it  is  true ;  but  were  all  walhed 
Mr  Kuddiman,  upon  the  Tubje^  of  with  filver,  though  from  fome  the  fil- 
the  copper  coinage  of  Scotland,  had  ver  has  quite  difappeared  ;  and  they 
certainly  a  defign  to  excite  our  rifi-  feem  to  have  been  haftily  ftruck  to- 
bility,  when  he  tells  us  gravely,  that  wards  the  end  of  her  tumultuous 
money  of  this  metal  may  have  been  reign,  and  to  have  ^  palTed  for  fix 
very  ancient  in  Scotland,  but  the  fpe-  pennies  Scottiih,  when  the  coin  was 
cimens  now  totally  deftroyed  by  ly-  as  i  to  6. 

ing  fo  long  in  the  ground.  He  During  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the 
ought  to  have  known  that  rutt  pre-  copper  coinage  begun  ;  and  fpeedily 
ferves,  and  docs  not  ddhoy,  copper  ;  increaftd  in  its  fpecies.  The  penny, 
and  that  Roman  copper  coins,  far  like  the  bullion  penny  of  Mary,  has 
more  ancient  than  any  Scottiih  could  upon  one  fide  i.  r.  under  a  crown, 
poffibly  have  been,  are  yet  often  iacobvs  d.  g.  r.  sco.  ;  the  reverfe, 
found,  in  perfeft  prefervation  to  this  alion rampant,  villa  edinbvrg.  The 
day,  even  in  the  corroding  foil  of  coin  declining  fiift  in  fize,  and  in  160 1 
Scotland,  which  he  would  paint  as  being  to  the  Englifh  as  i  to  li,  and 
being  as  inimical  to  antiquities  as  that  at  its  lowed  value,  unexpedledly  the 
of  Ireland  is  to  vermin.  Scottifh  money  aflumed  nearly  the 

All  the  Scottiiheopper  coin,  down  French  ihape.  For  the  bodle  equal 

in 

•  It  has  a  biift  on  one  fide,  iacobvs  dei  gratia;  reverfe,  a  crofs,  with  fieurs  de 
lure  and  crowns  ;  alternate,  Bcx  scoToavM.  There  is  another  of  Mary  quite  iiiniUr; 
both  have  the  full  fjce.  Groats  of  James  V.  appear  there  of  this  kind  alfo. 

■f  Blatk-monty  xi  of  copper  mixed  or  walhed  with  about  a  fifth  part  lilver.  The  term  of 
pure  money  evidently  arefe  from  coiuradiliiiidion  to  ■wbile-money,  yet  a  name  for  that  of 
pure  filver,  which  it  was  made  to  imitate. 

There  weretwo  kinds  of  black-money,  the  counterfeit  intended  by  forgers  to  pafs  for  filver; 
and  the  authoriied  money  of  billon.  Black  money,  or  iilloa,  was  (truck  in  the  muits  of  the 
EtigliOi  dominions  in  France,  by  command  of  the  kings  of  England,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
French  fubjefis;  but  black-money  and  copper  money  are  very  difflrent.  Money  of  tiile* 
was  common  in  all  France  from  about  the  year  i  jcjs.  Hardies,  beiiig  aut.horifed  bUck-moncy, 
•I  Edward  the  Black  I’tincc,  arc  likewii'e  founda 
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ia  (ize  to  the  Hard,  and  worth  two  thiftle  on  the  other  f  ;  but  thofe  of 
pennies  Scottifh,  was  (Iruck,  and  fo  his  two  firft  fucceffors  have  c.  r.  or 
called  from  Boihwcll,  the  mint*  c.  R>  ii>  upon  one  fide,  with  the 
mailer  at  .the  time.  The  billom  thillle  on  the  reverie.  The  Scottilh 
coin,  worth  fix  pennies  Scottilh,  and  pennies  of  Charles  II.  are  not  very 
called  bas-piect,  from  the  firft  que-  uncommon  ;  they  weigh  only  10 
ftionable  (hape  in  which  it  appeared,  grains.  After  1660  we  hear  of  two* 
being  of  what  the  French  call  btu~  pennies,  bodies,  and  turners,  the  laft 
billont  or  the  worft  kind  of  billoHf  being  another  term  for  the  baw.bee, 
was  now  ilruck  in  copper,  and  term*  by  Ruddiman,  derived  from  the 
ed  by  the  Scottilh  pronunciation,  French  tumoisy  a  word  of  very  diffe* 
bani)~bet.  This  correfponded  in  va-  rent  found  ;  but  the  piece  was  appa* 
lue  to  the  French  fol  and  Englilk  rently  fo  called,  like  many  other 
halpenny ;  and  the  penny  Scottilh,  Scottilh  coins,  from  the  moncycris 
now  equal  to  the  French  denier^  was  name. 

but  the  twelfth  part  of  an  Englilh  To  enumerate  all  the  merais  Ilruck 
penny,  the  fixth  part  of  the  baw-bee,  in  Scotland  were  no  difficult  talk  ; 
and  the  half  of  the  bodle.  The  at-  but  only  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
kinfotu  of  James  VI.  1  take  to  have  and  moll  remarkable  are  meant  to 
been  only  the  baw-bces  coined  about  be  noticed  here.  The  greater  part, 
1582,  when  the  money  was  to  the  as  may  be  feen  in  the  latter  plates  of 
Englilh  as  I  to  8  ;  but  upon  its  fall-  Anderfun’s  Numifinata  et  Diplomata 
Ingas  I  to  12,  a  third  was  added  to  Ucctije,  confiils  of  thofe  Ilruck  in 
their  value  of  confcquence,  and  they  oval  forms  by  Mary,  containing  a  va> 
went  for  eight  pennies*.  riety  of  devices  upon  the  reveries. 

This  coinage  continued  the  fame  that  princefs  being  fond  of  thefe 
through  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and^  fymbols,  which  the  frequent  tourna* 
II.  Scottilh  copper  coins  of  the  for-  ments  rendered  at  that  time,  and  a 
mer  are,  however,  the  fcarceft  of  whole  century  afterwards,  a  favou- 
any.  The  bodle  of  James  V 1.  has  the  rite  ftudy  of  the  French  court,  where 
lion  rampant  upon  one  fide,  and  the  Ihe  received  her  education.  Thefe 

Liz  me- 

•  Fynes  Morrifon,  in  his  Itinerary,  printed  1C17,  tells  us  of  other  coins  called  pircks,  of 
4  pennies  iicottllh,  and  hard-heads  of  i-^d.  I'he  Kr(l  is  a  familiar  term  of  an'  ideal  low 
coin  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  as  1  am  told;  but  its  cxiHcipce  as  a  teal  coin  is  dubious  :  the 
lafi,  if  ever  (truck,  mud  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  i^d  fHver-pii^e  of  Elizabeth.  But 
I  am  politive  that  Motrifon’s  fugitive  intelligence  mifled  him,  and  that  the  hard-head  is 
really  the  French  bardie  Scotified.  Hardies  were  black-money  druck  in  Guieiine,  and 
equal  in  all  points  to  the  /iards  (buck  in  Uaiipliiiiy,  though  the  lad  term  obtained  the  pre¬ 
ference,  and  remains  to  this  day.  An  ordinance  of  I.ouis  XI.  mentions  their  both  having 
been  current  time  nut  of  mind ;  and  the  hardic  is  fuppol'cd  to  he  To  called  from  Philip  le  Hat- 
die,  under  whom  they  were  drd  druck,  and  who  began  to  reign  in  1170.  Veiiuti,  in  Du- 
carel’s  Anglo-Gailic  Coins,  is  my  author.  Now  the  bardie,  as  the  hard,  was  three  de- 
niers,  or  three  pennies  Scogiflj,  indead  of  a  penny  halfpenny.  That  French  coinswere  very 
current  in  Scotland  during  and  after  the  reign  of  idary,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
numbers  of  Freuch  employed  in  the  Scottilh  civil  wars  are  conGdered.  The  old  Scottilh 
foius  of  copper  will  therefore  dand  thus : 

A  penny  =  Vx  nf  a  penny  Englilh. 

Bodle  zs  z  |)cnnies. 

Hardie  =  3  pennies;  the  farthing  Englilh. 

Plack  =  '4  pennies. 

Baw-bee  —  6  pennies. 

Atkiofon  :=  8  pennies. 

f  There  is  a  baw-bee  of  James  VI.  in  Dr  Hunter’s  cabinet,  with  a  very  neat  hud  of  that 
piince.  The  reverfe,  if  I  recolleft  right,  is  the  thidle,  as  on  the  later  Scottilh  baw-bees; 
which,  though  they  pafs  even  in  England  as  Englilh  halfpence,  aie  not  much  above  half 
(he  Gzc.  They  appear  of  all  the  rc'gna  down  to  (^eea  Aunc. 
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ibedals  are  vcty  uncoimnon,  cfpe.  ftrack  in  1448,  why  may  not  a  Uni; 
dally  in  this  country ;  fo  miich  fo  of  Scotland,  not  a  much  more  re- 
indted,  that,  not  having  feen  any  of  mote  province  from  Italy,  the  feat  of 
them,  I  can  fay  nothing  of  their  ex-  the  renewal  of  this  art,  have  one  of 


ecution. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  a  Scot- 
tifh  medal  of  James  IV.  neccffarily 
jfruck  before  *513,  when  he  was 
killed  at  Flodden,  (hould  be  the  very 
firft  Britifh  medal  known,  for  it 
precedes  that  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  3?  years-  I  have  never 
fcen  that  piece,  which  muft  indeed 
be  almoft  unique;  nor  had  Andcrfon 
feen  it,  for  Ruddiman  gives  it  in  his 
Prefatory  Differtation  from  Evelyn’s 
work  on  Medals  *,  where  the  origir 
nal  print  is  to  be  found.  The  whole 
appearance,  charaAers,  and  every 
thing,  are  fo  refembling  the  coins  of 
that  prince,  that  not  the  fmallcft 
doubt  of  its  coseval  authenticity  can 
cxift. '  The  front  contains  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  Janres  IV.  in  the  collar 
of  the  order  qf  St  Michael,  lACO- 
BTS  lilt.  DEI  GRATIA  REX  8COTO- 

II VM.  'fhe  reverfe  prefents  a  Doric 
pillar  (fit  emblem  of  the  unadorned 
ttrength  of  Scotland),  with  a  bull  of 
a  kind  of  Janus,  bearing  two  young 
laurelled  heads,  evidently  both  in¬ 
tended  as  portraits  likewlfe  of  the 
king.  This  pillar  Hands  upon  a 
fmall  hill,  beyond  which  is  a  view  of 
the  fca,  and  land  on  either  fide,  with 
this  legend,  vtrvmqve.  The  two 
lands  iten  arc  evidently  tliofc  of  France 
and  England  ;  and  the  whole  device 
declares  his  pr  udent  intention  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  upon  both.  Mr  E- 
velyn  thinks  this  remarkable  medal 
was  ftruck  in  1513,  when  James  was 
preparing  his  force  againH  England ; 
but  I  fee  no  poffible  reafon  fur  this 
conjeflure :  and  as  there  is  no  date 
on  the  piece,  it  will  fit  any  year  of 
Ills  reign  from  149810  1513.  In¬ 
deed  there  will  be  no  improbability 
in  fuppofing  it  even  prior  to  the  Pa¬ 
pal  ones  of  Julius  11.  about  1510; 
for  if  king  of  Arragon  had  3  medal 


1500? 

The  next  remarkable  Scottilh  me¬ 
dal  is  that  inaugarative  of  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  of  France  and  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land,  though  it  is  more  properly  in¬ 
deed  French,  being,  as  would  feem, 
ftruck  upon  their  coronation  as  king 
and  queen  of  that  country.  It  pre¬ 
fents  bafts  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face 
to  face,  with  three  legends  around 
them  ;  the  outermoft  of  which  con¬ 
tains  their  titles,  the  middle  one  this 
fingular  fentence, 

**  Which  wonders  how  (he  devil  it  eot 
(here 

HORA  NOHA  SOMINVS  THS  EXPIRA- 

TiT  BELLI  CLAMANs;  a  moft  oml- 
nons  motto,  one  wonld  imagine,  to  a 
fupcrfthions  ear.  The  tnnermoft  le¬ 
gend  is  only  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  There  arc  fine  French  crowns 
of  Francis  and  Mary,  likewife  pre- 
fenting  them  face  to  face,  with  the 
arms  of  France  and  Scotland  npon  the 
revetfe,  as  is  likewife  the  cafe  of  the 
medal  juft  mentioned.  Thcfc  crowns 
are  fo  fine  and  rare,  that  Dr  Hunter 
gave  ten  guineas  for  the  one  in  his 
cabinet,  which  contains  as  vaft  and 
well  chofen  a  private  colleAion  of  all 
forts  of  coins  and  medals  as  any  in 
the  world. 

The  fine  crown  of  Mary  and  Hen- 
i7>  ■  5^5,  is  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteexned 
a  medal  of  the  higheft  value ;  indeed 
it  is  wanting  in  the  very  firft  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
would  bring  40  or  50  guineas  in  3 
falc.  Henry  anej  Mary  appear  on  it, 
face  to  face,  with  their  titles;  and 
the  reverfe  bears  the  arms  of  Scot¬ 
land,  with  this  legend,  qvos  dets 

COKIYNXIT  HOMO  NON  SEPARET.  It 
is  faid  that  the  engraver  at  fitft  placed 
the  king’s  name  before  the  queen’s ; 
but  the  latter  being  offended,  the 
|>iece  was  altered.  If  apy  pattern 

csiiU 
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exifts  before  the  alteration,  it  were 
invaluable  to  the  curious  colkAor. 

Another  remarkable  medal  of 
Mary  is  that  which  gives  her  por¬ 
trait  full-faced,  and  weeping,  o  ood 
GRANT  FATItNCe  IN  THAT  1  SVFFER 
VRANG.  The  reverfe  has  this  inferip- 
tion  in  the  ceatre,  qvho  can  com- 

?ARB  WITH  MR  IN  GRIEF - 1  DIE 

AND  DAR  NOCHT  SEIK  RELIEF  ;  and 

this  legend  around,  hovrt  not  the 
(figure  of  a  heart)  qvhais  ioy  thov 

ART*. 

The  laft  Scottilh  medal  which 
ftall  be  mentioned  is  the  celebrated 
coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  when 
he  underwent  his  inauguration  at  E- 
dinburgh  i8th  June  1633.  This 
was  executed  by  Briot,  an  eminent 
French  artift.  It  was  the  firft  piece 
ftruck  in  Britain  with  a  legend  on 
the  edge,  and  was,  it  is  fuppofed, 
the'  only  one  ever  coined  of  gold 
found  in  Scotland  *!•.  On  the  front  is 
the  king’s  bull,  crowned  and  robed, 
with  his  titles.  'I'he  reverfe  bears  a 
thiRle  growing,  hinc  nostrae  crb- 
VERE  RosAE.  Around  the  edge  is, 
EX  AVRO  VT  in  SCOTIA  REPERITVR 
BRIOT  FECIT  EDINBVRGI,  1633.  This 

medal  is  in  the  ftyle  of  what  the 
French  call  pi:dforts,  that  is,  very 
thick,  for  its  fize,  which  is  about  that 
of  half  a  crown.  I'he  relief  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  flat,  and  the  whole  work- 
manfhip,  if  compared  to  Simon’s,  not 
highly  laudable.  I'he  legend  of  the 
edge  is  very  well,  as  the  art  then 
ilood,  and  is  crenated  with  fmall  up¬ 
right  (liokes,  which  have  a  good  ef- 
fed,  and  which  I  have  obferved  in 
no  other  coin.  There  mull  have  been 
very  few  ftruck  on  the  Scottifli  gold ; 
for  not  above  three  are  known  to 
ezift,  whereof  one  is  in  the  mufeum. 


The  piece  is  even  vtry  uncommon  !■ 
filver;  in  which  metal  it  w'ants  the  le¬ 
gend  on  the  edge,  which  conftitutes 
its  chief  curioiity  and  merit.  It  was 
evidently  in  rivallhip  to  this  that  Si¬ 
mon  gave  Iris  fine  medal  of  Oliver ; 
the  reverfe  of  which  is  an  oHvc-trcc, 
NON  DEFICIENT  oLiTAE :  and  had 

not  Simon  exerted  his  miraculous 
art  fo  foon  after,  perhaps  the  medal 
of  Briot  might  have  had  now  a 
higher  reputation,  though  it  is  doubt- 
lels,  taken  altogether,  'of  fine  execu¬ 
tion  for  the  time.  ' 

From  the  different  afts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  other  authorities,  the  pro- 
greflive  increafe  of  the  value  of  the 
real  Scottllh  coin,  and  diminution  of 
the  ideal,  may  be  thus  Hated  in  rc- 
fpeA  to  the  Englifh. 

Till  1353,  David  II.  the  coins  of 
the  kingdoms  were  equal. 

About  1390,  Robert  III.  Scot- 


It  was  to  Engliih  as  • 

I  to  z 

14.5 1,  James  II.  abemt 

1  to  zj 

1436,  Same  prince,  as 

I  to  3  ' 

1467,  James  III.  about 

»  to  3i 

1475,  Same  prince,  gold 

coin  as 

1  to  4. 

1 544,  Mat  y,  the  whole 

coin,  as 

1  to  4 

1560,  Same  princefs 

I  to  J 

1565,  Same  -  - 

I  to  6 

1579,  James  "VI. 

1  to  8 

1597,  Same 

I  to  10 

1601,  Same 

I  to  IZ 

Though  the  filver  coin  of  Scot¬ 
land  was,  till  the  reign  of  Mary,  up¬ 
on  the  fcalc  of  that  of  England,  the 
gold  and  copper  coinages  of  Scotland 
have  no  connexion  with  the  Engliih. 
The  St  Andrew  fuppofed  of  Ro- 
bert  II.  weighs  but  38  grains;  the 
Engliih  noble  of  that  period  107 
grains ;  fo  that  the  firft  forms  no'  di- 
vlfion 


•  There  are  medals  of  Lord  London,  iEJa,  by  Abraham  Siinon  ;  and  of  Charles  Seton 
Earhof  DunfermUne  1046,  aud  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  by  Thomas  Simon.  Seethe  Works 
of  Simon  by  Venue. 

f  1  have  the  impreflion,  in  lead,  from  the  dyoof  a  French  medal  of  this  fort.  It  is  lar¬ 
ger  than  dollar  fiae,  and  bears  a  fiae  boil  of  fimry  IV.  hikaicus  nil.  D.  o.  franc. 
AT  NAVAR.  RCE.  idos ;  reverfe,  an  altar,  upon  which  two  pillars  fupport  a  OEOwa, 
Acqit  sacra  roEDERA  MAGNi;  aud  upon  (he  ahar,  avro  francicrna  An. 

foio.zpiio.  EFFOSSO. 
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vHion  of  the  latter.  That  thought  to 
be  of  Robert  ill.  weighs  6o  grains; 
and  that  of  James  I.  53  or  54;  which 
lail  being  half  the  Englifli  noble,  got 
the  title  of  dewy,  as  in  the  foregoing 
ads:  the  St  Andrew  or  Lion  of 
James  1 1,  is  of  equal  weight.  The 
St  Andrew  on  one  fide,  and  arms  of 
Scotland  on  the  other,  continue  the 
foie  bearings  of  the  Scottilh  gold 
coin  till  James  III.  when  the  uni¬ 
corn  appears  holding  the  (hield. 
That  prince’s  largeil  gold  coin  weighs 
60  grains  ;  and  the  bonnet-piece  of 
James  V.  90  grains,  with  a  fmallcr 
of  60  grains  :  the  lion  of  Mary,  with 
her  cypher,  weighs  78  grains;  the 
golden  ryal  1555,  with  her  bull, 
115  grains,  being  the  very  weight  of 
the  ryals  of  Elizabeth,  which  are 
fo  extremely  rare,  and  which  went 
for  15s. 

Rarity  of  Scott ijh  coini. 

Refpedable  medaliifts  aflert  coins 
of  William:  they  are  rrr.  ios. 

Alexander  II.  Silver  penny,  r.  2s. 

Alexander  111.  Silver  penny,  c.  is. 
half-penny,  rr.  ios.' 

John  Baliol,  Silver  penny,  rr.  5s. 
half-penny,  rrr.  ios. 

Robert  Bruce,  Silver  penny,  c.  is. 

’  David  II.  Silver  penny,  c.  is. 
groat,  c.  28.  half-groat,  rr. 

JLdivard  Baliol. 

Robert  II.  Gold  penny,  or  St 
Andrew,  rrr.  5I. —  Silver  penny, 
c.  IS.  groat  and  half  groat,  c.  2s. 


Robert  III.  Gold  lion  and  half, 
RR.  2I.  each.— Silver  penny,  groat, 
and  half-groat,  c.  half-penny,  rr. 
10s. 

James  I.  Gold  lion  and  half,  rr. 
2I.  each. — Silver  penny,  groat,  and 
half-groat,  c. 

James  II.  Gold  penny,  rr.  2L 
half,  RRR.  3I.— Silver  penny,  groat, 
and  half-groat,'  C. 

James  ill.  Gold  unicorn  and  half, 
RR.  308.  each. — Silver  penny,  groat, 
and  half-groat,  r.  2s.  Billon  coins, 

R.  2S. 

James  IV.  Gold  rr.  Silver  r. 
Billon  R.  , 

James  V.  Gold  bonnet-pieces,  rr. 

2I - Silver  penny  and  half-groat, 

RR.  5s.  ;  groat,  c.  is.  Billon, 
R.  2s. 

Mary,  Gold  lion  with  her  cypher 
1553,  R.  il. — ryal  with  her  head 
1555,  RRR.  5I. — Silver  (hillings  moll- 
ly  1553,  or  1562,  with  her  bull, 
RR.  30.1. — half  teftoon  with  her  bull, 
RRR.  3I. — (hilling  or  half  with  her 
cypher;  or  from  1558  to  1560,  with 
F.  M.  when  queen  of  Francis  of 
France,  c.  2s.  if  counter-marked  r. 
38. — Silver  crown  with  her  cypher, 
R.  IOS.  half,  RR.  il.— Fine  billon 
penny,  approaching  to  fdver  with 
full  face,  RRR.  2I. — Bad  billon  pen¬ 
ny'  with  full  face,  r.  ios.— other 
billon  with  her  cypher,  &c.  c.  6d. 

James  VI.  and  his  fucceffors,  all 
common,  or  ef  no  cftcem. 


Venetian  Regatas. 


The  uncommon  (ituation  of  Venice  has  given  rife  to  a  fpecles  of  amufement 
unknown  to  other  countries.  The  Regatas  arc  peculiar  to  themftlves. 
As  we  do  not  recoUeifl  to  have  feen  any  account  of  that  fpecies  of  amufe¬ 
ment,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  given  by  the  C — t — fs 
of  R — f — y,  of  one  which  was  exhibited  in  1784,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  king  of  Siveden. 


*’1  ’  H  E  fpeftacle,  which  has  the  the  whole  train  of  our  bell  feelings, 
power  of  exciting  the  greated  is  the  grand  regata,  commanded  and 
emotions  of  the  heart,  admiration,  direded  by  principal  perfons  in  the 
eathuiiafm,  a  fenfe  of  glory,  and  name  of  the  government,  'i'his  is 

only 


only  exhibited  on  particular  occa- 
lions,  as  the  vifits  of  foreign  prin¬ 
ces  and  k'ngs  at  Venice  ;  fincc  they 
have  learned,  after  the  example  of 
the  firtl  fovcreign  in  Europe,  to  tra- 
tel  like  other  mortals,  and  love  to  fee 
objects  at  their  fource. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  idea  of 
the  ardor  that  the  notice  of  a  rigata 
fpreads  among  all  clalTes  of  tlie  in¬ 
habitants  of  Venice.  Proud  of  the 
exclufive  privilege  of  giving  fuch  a 
fpeftacle,  through  the  wonderful  lo¬ 
cal  circumltances  of  their  city,  they 
arc  highly  delighted  with  making 
preparations  a  long  time  before,  in 
order  to  contribute  all  they  can  to¬ 
wards  the  perfeAion  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fpeflacle.  A  thoufand  inte- 
refts  are  formed  and  augmented  every 
day  ;  parties  in  favour  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  competitors  who  are  known ; 
the  proteAion-  of  young  noblemen 
given  to  the  gondoliers  in  their  fer- 
yice ;  the  defire  of  honours  and  re¬ 
wards  in  the  afpirantri;  and,  in  the 
midff  of  all  this,*  that  ingenious  na¬ 
tional  induffry,  which  awakes  the 
Venetians  from  their  habitual  indo¬ 
lence,  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
bufinefs  and  agitation  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  :  all  thefe  circumftanccs  united, 
give  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  of 
this  lively  city  a  degree  of  fpirit  and 
animation,  which  render  it,  during 
that  time,  a  delightful  abode  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philofopher  and  the  Gran¬ 
ger.  Crowds  of  people  flock  from 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  travellers 
joyfully  repair  to  this  feene  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure. 

Although  it  is  allowable  for  any 
man  to  go  and  inferibe  his  name  in 
the  lift  of  conabatants  until  the  fixed 
number  is  complete,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  remark  one  thing,  which 
has  relation  to  more  ancient  times. 
The  ftate  of  a  gondolier  is  of  much 
■onfideration  among  the  people ; 
which  is  very  natural,  that  having 
been  the  primitive  condition  of  the 


inhabitants  of  this  country.  But, 
befides  this  general  confidcration, 
there  are  among  them  fotne  fami¬ 
lies  truly  diftinguilhed  and  refpec- 
ted  by  their  equals,  whofe  anti¬ 
quity  is  acknowledged,  and  who, 
on  account  of  a  fucceffion  of  vir¬ 
tuous  men,  able  in  tiR'ir  profcffiun, 
and  honoured  for  the  prizes  they 
have  carried  off  in  thefe  conufts, 
form  the  body  of  noble  gondoliers  ; 
often  more  woithy  of  that  title  than 
the  higher  order  of  nobility,  who 
only  derive  their  honours  from  the 
merit  of  their  anceftors,  or  from 
their  own  riches.  The  confide  ration 
for  thofe  families  is  carried  fo  far, 
that,  in  the  difputes  frequently  arI-< 
fing  among  the  gondoliers  in  their 
ordinary  paffage  of  the  canals,  we 
fometimes  fee  a  quarrel  inllantly 
made  up  by  the  fimpla  interpofition 
of  a  third  perfou,  who  has  chanced 
to  be  of  this  reverend  body.  .  'I  hey 
are  rigid  with  refpeft  to  mif- allian¬ 
ces  in  their  families,  and  they  en¬ 
deavour  reciprocally  to  give  and  take 
their  wives  among  thofe  of  their  own 
rank.  But  we  muft  remark  here, 
with  pleafure,  that  thefe  diftinftions 
infer  no  inequality  of  condition,  nor 
admit  any  oppreffion  of  inferiors, 
being  founded  folcly  on  laudable  and 
virtuous  opinions.  Diftiutftions  de¬ 
rived  from  fortune  only,  arc  thofe 
which  always  outrage  nature,  and  of¬ 
ten  virtue. 

In  general,  the  competitors  at  the 
great  rfgatai  are  chol'en  from  a- 
mong  thefe  families  of  reputation. 
As  fix)n  as  they  arc  fixed  upon  for 
this  exploit,  they  fpend  the  interme¬ 
diate  time  in  preparing  themfelves 
for  it,  by  a  daily  affiduous  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  extreife.  If  they  are  in  fer- 
vice,  their  mafters,  during  that  time, 
not  only  give  them  their  liberty,  but 
alfo  augment  their  wages.  I  ^  not 
know  whether  this  cutlom  would  not 
feem  to  indicate,  that  they  look  up¬ 
on  them  as  perfons  conlecratcd  to 
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the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  under 
a  fort  of  obligation  to  contribute  to 
k»  glory. 

At  laft  the  great  day  arrives. 
Their  relations  aifemble  together; 
they  encourage  the  heroes,  by  call¬ 
ing  to  their  minds  the  records  of 
their  families:  the  women  prefent 
the  oar,  befeeching  them,  in  an  epic 
tone,  to  remember  that  they  are  the 
(bos  of  famous  men,  whofe  Heps  they 
will  be  cxpeAcd  to  follow  :  this  they 
do  with  as  much  folemnity  -as  the 
Spartan  women  prefented  the  (hield 
to  their  fons,  bidding  them  either 
return  with  or  upon  it.  Religion, 
as  pra£lifed  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  has  its  flrare  in  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  this  enterprife.  They 
caufc  malTes  to  be  faid ;  they  make 
TOWS  to  fome  particular  church,  and 
they  arm  their  boats  for  the  conteft 
with  the  images  of  thofe  faints  who 
are  moil  in  vogue.  Sorcerers  at  e  not 
(i)rgottcn  upon  this  occafion  :  1  my- 
lelf  have  heard  a  gondolier,  who  had 
loft  the  race,  declare,  that  witchcraft 
had  been  praAifed  againft  him,  or 
certainly  he  muft  have  won  the  day. 
I  applauded  this  fuppofition,  becaufe 
it  prevented  the  poor  fellow  from 
thinking  iil  of  himfelf ;  an  opinion 
that  might  be  favourable  to  him  an¬ 
other  time. 

The  courfc  is  about  four  miles : 
the  boats  ftart  from  a  certain  place, 
run  through  the  great  winding  ca¬ 
nal,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts,  turn  round  a  picket,  and,  co¬ 
ming  back  the  fame  way,  go  and  feize 
the  pnzc,,which  is  hxetl  at  the  acuteft 
angle  of  the  great  canal,  on  the  con¬ 
vex  fide;  fo  that  the  point  of  fight 
may  be  the  more  extended,  and  the 
prize  feized  in  the  flght  of  the  fpec- 
tatort  on  both  fides. 

According  to  the  number  of  com¬ 
petitors,  different  races  are  perform¬ 
ed  in  different  forts  of  boats,  fome 
with  one  oar,  and  others  with  two. 
The  prizes  propofed  are  four,  indi¬ 
cated  by  four  flags  of -different  co¬ 


lours,  with  the  different  vahie  of  the 
prizes  marked  upon  tlrem.  Thefe 
public  and  glorious  monu¬ 
ments,  are  the  prizes  to  which  the 
competitors  particularly  afpire.  But 
the  government  always  adds  to  each 
a  genteel  fum  of  money  ;  befldea 
that  the  conquerors,  ,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  tbe  vidoiy,  are  furrounded  by  all 
the  beati  meaJt;,  who  congratulate 
and  make  them  prefents  :  after 
which  they  go,  bearing  their  ho¬ 
nourable  trophy  in  their  hand,  down 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  canal,  and 
receive  the  applaufc  of  innumerable 
fpe6tators. 

This  grand  canal,  ever  ftriking  by 
the  Angularity  and  beauty  of  the 
buildings  which  border  it,  is,  upon 
thefe  occaAons,  covered  with  an  in- 
Aiiity  of  fpetflators,  in  all  forts  of 
barges,  boats,  and  gondolas.  The 
clement,  on  which  they  move,  is 
fcarcely  feen  :  but  the  noife  of  oars, 
the  agitation  of  arms  and  bodies  in 
perpetual  motion,  indicate  the  fpec- 
tacle  to  be  upon  the  water.  At  cer¬ 
tain  diilances,  on  each  Ade  of  the 
fliore,  are  ereflcd  little  amphithcatrea 
and  fcaffvildings,  where  are  placed 
bands  of  muAc  ;  the  harmonioue 
found  of  which  predominates  now 
and  then  over  the  buzzing  noife  of 
the  people.  Some  days  before  a  re¬ 
gain,  one  ntay  fee  on  the  great  ca¬ 
nal  many  boats  for  pleafure  and  cu- 
tcrtai.iracnt.  The  young  noble,  tbe 
citizen,  the  rich  artifan,  mounts  a 
long  boat  of  Ax.  or  eight  oars  ;  bis 
ffondoliers  decorated  with  rich  and 
Angular  dreffes,  and  the  veflel  itfelf 
adorned  with  various  fluffs.  Among 
the  nobles  there  are  always  a  number 
who  are  at  a  conAderable  expence  in 
thefe  decorations ;  and  at  the  regata 
itfelf,  exhibit  on  the  water  perfo- 
nages  of  mythologic  flory,  with  tbe 
heroes  of  antiquity  in  their  train,  or 
amufe  thcmfelves  with  repreCenting 
the  coftumi  of  different  nations :  In 
fliort,  people  contribute,  with  a  mad 
fort  of  magniAcence,  from  all  quar¬ 
ters. 
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ters,  to  this  marquerade,  the  favou¬ 
rite  divcrfionof  the  Venetians.  But 
thefc  great  machines,  not  being  the 
Jefs  in  motion  on  account  of  their  or¬ 
naments,  ate  not  merely  deftined  to 
grace  the  (hew:  they  are  employed 
at  the  regata,  at  every  moment,  to 
range  the  people,  to  protcA  .the 
courfe,  and  to  keep  the  avenue  open 
and  clear  to  the  goal.  The  nobili¬ 
ty,  kneeling  upon  culhions  at  the 
prow  of  tiicir  vclfels,  are  attentive  to 
thefc  matters,  and  announce  their  or¬ 
ders  to  the  moll  rellive,  by  darting 
at  them  little  gilded  or  filvered  balls, 
by  means  of  certain  bows,  with 
which  they  are  fiirnilhed  on  this  oc- 
calion.  And  this  is  the  only  appear¬ 


ance  of  coercion  in  the  Venetian  po¬ 
lice  on  thefe  days  of  the  greateft  tu¬ 
mult  :  nor  is  there  to  be  Teen,  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  a  body  of  guards* 
or  patrol,  nor  even  a  gun  or  a  hal¬ 
bert.  The  mildncfs  of  the  nation, 
its  gaiety,  it?  education  In  the  habit 
of  believing  that  the  government  is 
ever  awake,  that  it  knows  and  fees 
ever  thing  ;  Its  refpcdlful  attachment 
to  the  body  of  patricians ;  the  foie 
afpeft  of  Certain  officers  of  the  police 
In  their  robes,  difperfed  in  ditlcrent 
places,  at  once  operate  and  explain 
that  tranquillity,  that  fecurity,  which 
we  fee  In  the  midll  of  the  greateft 
confufion,  and  that  furpriling  docili¬ 
ty  in  fo  lively  andheiy  a  people. 


Biographical  Sketches  of  celebratbb  Musicians. 


N®  3.  Richard  Farrant. 

"Q  Ichard  Farrant,  a  compofer 
for  the  church,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1564. 
After  that  he  was  appointed  mailer 
of  the  children  St  George’s  chapel 
at  Windfor,  with  an  allowance  of 
81I.  6s.  8d.'/er  annum  for  their  diet 
and  teaching.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  clerks,  and  one  of  the  organifts 
of  the  fame  chapel.  Upon  thefc 
latter  appointments,  he  refigned  his 
place  in  the  Chapel  Royal ;  but  he 
was  called  back  to  it  in  1569,  and 
held  It  till  1580,  when  Anthony  Tod 
was  appointed  in  his  room  *. 

He  enjoyed  his  places  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  at  Windfor  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  in  1585,  as  Nathaniel 
Giles,  then  a  Bachelor  of  Mulic,  was 
fworn  into  both  of  them  on  the  hrft 
day  of  OAober  in  that  year  f. 

His  compofitlons  arc  In  a  ilyle  re¬ 
markably  devout  and  folemn.  Many 
of  them  .are  printed  in  Barnard’s  col- 
leflion  of  church- muCe,  formerly 
VoL.  I.  N0  3. 

*  Ilawk.  Hid.  iii.  S79. 

••  Ibid.  +1  Ibid.  p.  SI. 


mentioned,  and  a  few  in  Dr  Boyce’i 
cathedral-muAc 


Robert  Parsons. 

Obert  Parsons,  or  Persons, 
for  his  name  is  fpelled  both  ways, 
was  organift  of  Wcftminller. — He 
w'as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel-royal  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  having  been  fw'orn  In  on  the 
17th  OAober  1563.  He  was  drown¬ 
ed  at  Newark  upon  Trent  on  the  35th 
January  1569^. 

The  following  epitaph  is  preferred 
in  Cambden’s  Remains: 

Upon  Mr  Parson’s  Organift  at 
Weftminftcr. 

Death  pairing  hy,  and  hearing  I'arfoni  p'ay 

Stood  much  amaz'd  at  his  depth  of  fkiil. 
And  fai'l,  ‘  This  arttd  mud  with  me  away!’ 

For  death  b.reavcs  us  of  the  better  dill  : 
But  let  the  quire,  whilehekeep*  time,  fingoiv; 
For  I'aifons  reds,  his  Icrvice  heing  dune. 

Many  of  his  compofitions  are  ex- 
tant  In  MS.  **. — Butler  in  his  Prin-' 
ciplcs.of  Mufic,  fpcaks  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  the  ‘  In  no^ 
vtinef  of  Parfonsff. 

M  m  On 

I  Ibid.  •  %  Ibid.  23o. 


t  Ibid. 
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On  Lfakning. 


AS  exercrfc  contributes  to  health 
of  body,  fo  docs  learning  to 
purity  of  mind.  Idlenefs  affcAs  not 
the  purfe  more  than  it  aifedls  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  foul.  It  is  the  fourcc 
of  every  mifehief,  and  the  excufe  of 
every  fool.  The  richeft  man  has  no 
more  caufe  to  be  idle  than  the  pooreR 
labourer  who  toils  for  his  daily 
bread.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are 
a£iive,  and  require  continual  fubje^l 
for  exertion ;  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  become  weak  by  folly,  and  are 
eafily  prollituted  to  vice.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  recruit  their  ftrength,  and 
impofiible  to  rccal  one  hour  in  which 
they  have  been  unemployed  or  abu- 
fcd.  It  is  in  youth  that  they  can  be 
well  dire£led ;  it  is  in  manhood  that 
they  can  be  llrcngthened  and  exalt¬ 
ed  :  but  in  old  age,  as  they  decay 
with  a  decaying  body,  thofe  which 
have  been  the  belt  improved  lail  the 
longeft. 

It  is  impoITible  to  with-hold  fome 
portion  of  elleem  fur  learned  mcn{ 
yet  the  pride  of  ignorance,  while  it 
fecretly  yields  to  conviction  of  me¬ 
rit,  fcoms  to  imitate  or  encourage 
tliat  merit.  Ignorance  is  not  indeed 
in  this  country  tire  mother  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  we  look  round  the 
world,  we  lhall  beinclined  to  think  it 
the  parent  of  wealth.  Wealth  .has 
a  faicinating  appearance,  and  to  be 
rich  is  a  more  common  wiih  than 
to  be  righteous.  We  can  with 
wealth  purchafe  honour,  refpedt, 
friends,  and  every  worldly  com¬ 
fort,  but  learning  is  not  thus  negu- 
ciable. 

“  Learning,”  fays  its  dlfappoint- 
ed  or  zealous  admirers,  without 
moneyed  or  titled  intereft,  is  con¬ 
fined  as  to  its  effedts  to  a  very  nar¬ 
row  circle.  The  middling  claiTes  of 
people  are  the  patrons  of  it  as  w’ell 
as  the  admirers.  Ambitious  nei¬ 
ther  of  high  offices  or  wealth,  mca 


refpeft  learning,  and  reward  it  by 
every  flattering  encouragement ;  but', 
emulous  to  be  great  and  powerful, 
they  place  it  fecond  in  command,  and 
are  jealous  of  its  little  influence  ia 
the  regions  of  rank.  Take  it  by  it- 
fclf,  it  conquers  neither  on  the  Hutl- 
ings,  nor  in  the  Common- hall,  and 
is  as  ufelefs  to  a  fcholar  feeking  pre¬ 
ferment,  as  to  a  foldier  feeking  re¬ 
putation  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  It 
feldom  has  made  a  Lord  Mayor  or  a 
Bifliop.  It  indeed  adorns  every  pro- 
feflion,  but  yet  there  is  a  fpleiidor 
by  which  it  is  outlhone.  in  the 
drawing-room  it  has  no  powers,  on 
’Change  it  procures  no  credit.  You 
may  make  a  fortune  though  you  have 
never  heard  of  it ;  and  may  be  as  rich 
as  Crxxfus,  though  you  can  read  his 
hillory  only  in  a  tranflation.  You 
may  be  as  high  in  office  as  a  Roman 
dictator,  without  having  Latin  e- 
nutigh  to  enable  you  to  make  the 
comparifon.  When  you  die,  the  re¬ 
gret  bellowed  on  the  wifelt  man  can*' 
not  exceed  that  which  will  attend 
your  death.  He  may  be  regretted 
for  his  virtues  and  wifdom  of  which 
the  world  is  deprived  ;  but  when,  af¬ 
ter  your  departure,  a  difeovery  is 
made  of  your  vaR  wealth,  it  will  be 
fotely  lamented — that  you  did  not 
die  foouer.” 

In  all  this,  however,  I  fee  not 
much  caufe  for  complaint ;  and  to 
brood  over  iuch  fentiments  inuR 
create  a  contempt  for  the  world,  in^ 
jurious  to  philanthropy,  And  a  dif- 
Content  of  mind  beneficial  neither  to 
the  writer  nor  reader.  The  flritlcR 
moral! R  ought  to  beware  of  any  gc- 
iicial  tefledtions  on  the  depravity  of 
mankind ;  fuch  reflexions  have  a  per¬ 
nicious  efleX  on  men  who  have  been 
unfuccefiful,  and  are  the  common  ar¬ 
guments  in  the  mouths  of  intended 
fuicides.  Why  Riould  an  author  re¬ 
gret  that  be  bas  uot  talents  for  u- 
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ftrry  ?  wliy  complain  that  the  world 
does  not  heap  riches  upon  him,  and 
at  the  fame  time  inform  his  readers, 
that  the  moll  miferable  men  are 
tliofe  who  have  too  much  money  ? 
there  appears  foine  inconlillcncy  :n 
this.  If  money  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  fiirely  wcoupjht  to  avoid  plant* 
ing  it  In  our  breads.  Neither  is  it 
llriddly  true,  that  learning  has  not  its 
patrons :  It  has  not  indeed  the  pa* 
tronage  of  Dukes  and  Lords,  but  it 
has  what  is  of  more  real  value,  the 
patronage  of  the  public  in  general; 
and  unlefs  where  fiuilter  arts  have  been 
praAifed  by  fecret  enemies,  we  rare* 
ly  find  that  a  work  of  real  merit 
has  wanted  a  reception  fuitable  to  its 
merit. 

The  men  who  commonly  cry  out 
on  the  world  for  difregariling  literary 
merit,  are  the  numerous  tribe  of  poets, 
fonneteers,  and  writers  of  odes.  It  is, 
however,  neither  uncharitable  nor  un¬ 
true,  that  far  the  greater  part  of 
fiich  writers  meet  with  a  jull  requi¬ 
tal.  Blinded  by  the  pride  of  tlieir 
hearts,  and  the  warmth  of  an  intem¬ 
perate  imagination,  they  have  formed 
an  edimate  of  their  own  merit  fo  very 
diderent  from  the  real  one,  tliat  tliey 
are  druck  with  adonilhment  to  find 
their  works  difregarded,  and  vent 
their  indignation  in  abufe  againd  re¬ 
viewers  who  may  give  public  opinions 
of  their  works.  But  the  coulidcra* 
tion  of  this  will  be  more  proper, 
when  we  come  to  fpcak  of  learning 
as  a  profeflion.  In  this  place,  it  is 
fufScient  to  obferve,  that  fincc  the 
principal  difadvantages  fald  to  be  at¬ 
tendant  on  learning,  are  poverty  and 
want  ofrefpeft  from  the  great,  learn¬ 
ed  men  may  comfort  tbcmfelves  with 
the  reflexion,  that  while  learning 
keeps  them  poor,  it  keeps  them  alfu 
in  the  road  of  duty.  While  it  pre¬ 
cludes  them  from  the  fociety  of  the 
great,  it  drengthens  them  agaiult 
f  hat  weaknefs  of  mind  to  which  fuch 
fociety  appears  InetUmablc.  There 
is  9  littlencU  in  the  pride  of  wealth, 


which  they  are  fet  above;  and  a  dan¬ 
ger  in  power,  of  which  they  remain 
ignorant.  If  they  have  but  a  mode¬ 
rate  fhare  of  riches,  they  mull  have 
a  moderate  diare  of  the  evils  which 
accompany  them.  If  they  fail  in  pro¬ 
curing  refpeft  from  the  great,  they 
enjoy  it  from  the  good,  who  arc  in 
every  place  numerous  enough  to  ren¬ 
der  the  life  of  a  learned  man  com¬ 
fortable  and  agreeable,  and  keep 
him  from  that  w’oril  of  all  failings  — 
prollitution  of  the  pen.  Let  him 
farther  look  towards  the  living  in- 
dances  of  literary  merit,  well-re¬ 
warded  and  well-cdccmcd ;  and  while 
he  places  their  fuccefs  as  a  fpur  to  his 
ambition,  let  him  carefully  fupprcls 
that  difeontent  with  unfpotted  low- 
litiefs  of  lituation,  which  led  fomc  of 
tliem  to  deviations  from  confidency, 
which  they  could  not  defend,  and  to 
mean  compliances  wliich  Injured  their 
charaCler. 

It  is  from  the  cemprehenfive  ge¬ 
nius  of  man,  that  we  learu  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  Maker,  that  he  diould  be 
learned  as  well  as  virtuous.  Learning 
is  no  immediate  precept  of  heaven 
indeed,  nor  is  the  want  of  it  an  un¬ 
pardonable  fin  ;  but  the  a£livity  of 
our  faculties  is  irrefidible,  and  one 
way  or  other  has  ever  been  employ¬ 
ed.  Society  Teems  clofcly  united  by 
a  communication  of  thoughts  ;  one 
age  is  conncdlcd  witli  another  by 
means  of  that  communication.  Wif- 
dom  is  dated  from  the  creation,  and 
every  man’s  genius  leads  him  indinc- 
tively  to  prevent  its  becoming  da- 
tionary.  What  is  fuperduous  dies 
away  and  is  forgotten,  The  body  of 
learning,  as  of  man,  is  conrumed  by 
time ;  but  the  foul,  the  incorruptible 
part,  lives  for  ever. 

'1  he  ufes  of  the  fevcral  parts  pf 
the  body  arc  not  more  certainly  af- 
certaiued,  than  the  ufes  of  the  (eve- 
ral  parts  of  the  foul.  No  power  was 
given  us  to  be  dormant.  If  a  man 
hides  from  the  world  the  drength 
and  capacity  of  his  mind,  if  by  indo- 
M  m  z  lence 
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Icnce  he  hides  them  from  himfclf,  he  juft  ;  and  it  is  not  unentertaining 
is  a  negleftful  fervant  who  lias  wafted  contemplate  it.  If  a  man  read  witli- 
by  Inactivity  the  talents  committed  out  thinking,  it  is  like  eating  with- 
to  him.  Should  his  endeavours  be  out  digeftion  ;  if  he  read  contrary  to 
difregarded,  (hould  they  he  impene-  his  Inclination,  when  inclined  to  fleep, 
trably  covered  by  native  modefty,  or  or  agitated  by  cares,  he  profits  not, 
afperity  of  unavoidable  fituation,  he  becaufe  he  has  no  appetite.  If  he 
but  fliares  the  fate  of  many  a  mute,  writes  more  than  he  reads,  his  wri- 


inglorious  Milton,  who  lies  confufed 
amidft  the  general  mafs  of  groveling 
rtiinds,  tied  to  puifuits  beneath  the 
level  of  their  power. 

Learning  is  not,  indeed,  virtue  ; 
but  it  is  its  chief  ornament,  and  a 
great  fupport,  with  regard  to  the 
more  common  temptations.  Igno¬ 
rance  betrays  men  into  the  mcaneft 
and  moft  degrading  vices.  Whatever 
improves  the  underftanding,  whatever 
reftifies  the  judgment,  and  teaehes 
us  to  diftingui.h  betwixt  right  and 
wrong  in  every  probable  fituation, 
muft  be  aftifting  to  our  belt  rcfolu- 
tions.  Whatever  unfolds  the  great 
book  of  nature,  muft  lead  us  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  him 
whom  wc  admire,  w'e  are  difpofed  to 
obey.  A  mind  engaged  in  literary 
purfuits,  forgets,  if  not  fupprefles, 
and  fupprefles,  if  not  deftroys,  paf- 
fions  and  thoughts  deftruftive  of  rec¬ 
titude;  and  many  hours  which  would 
have  been  confumed  in  dangerous 
idlenefs,  arc  thus  filled  up  with  em¬ 
ployments  which  may  be  reviewed 
with  fatisfaAion.  While  learning 
procures  us  the  eftcem  of  others,  it 
(hows  to  ourfclves  as  much  of  our 
ignorance  as  prevents  our  growing 
proud  of  their  efteem.  It  improves 
thofe  faculties  which  laft  the  longeft, 
and  which  remain  unhurt  amidft  the 
wrecks  of  time  and  difeafe.  Em¬ 
ployed  on  it,  we  hulband  our  time 
with  an  amiable  folicitude,  and  al¬ 
low  no  moment  to  pafs,  which  we 
would  not  wifti  to  make  part  of  our 
tranfitory  and  invaluable  cxillence.  It 
is  a  food  as  neceftary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  vigour  of  our  minds, 
tL3  common  food  is  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  body.  The  analogy  be¬ 
tween  mental  and  corporal  food 


ting  is  ciude,  unwholefomc,  and  vi¬ 
tiated  ;  but  if  he  reads  in  proportion 
to  his  thinking,  his  mind  feparates, 
by  oblivion,  the  noxious  from  the  fa- 
lutary  part,  and  the  latter  is  aftimi- 
lated  into  and  becomes  part  of  his 
own  thoughts.  If  he  reads  frivolous 
writings,  the  labour  of  fancy  and  fic¬ 
tion,  liis  mind  fuffers  a  gradual  de¬ 
cay  for  want  of  due  nouriihment, 
and  its.power.s  become  polluted.  If 
he  reads  works  where  the  judgment 
is  interelled,  his  mind  is  richly  nou- 
rifhed,  and  its  vigour  regularly  fup- 
plied.  As  age  advances,  liis  mental 
food  muft  be  changed.  'I'he  tender 
and  (light  foods  that  would  have  a- 
greed  with  the  conftitution  in  the 
days  of  youth,  muft  be  changed  for 
fuch  folid  matter  as  can  give  liability 
to  vigour  of  mind,  and  pleafe  an  ap¬ 
petite  which  daily  becomes  more 
keen  after  variety  of  diet.  When 
the  evening  of  life  approaches,  botii 
mind  and  body  decay,  we  know  not 
why  ;  for  in  a  healthy  and  temperate 
man,  what  is  there  (as  fomc  anato- 
niifts  have  alked),  unlefs  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  to  date  the  cxillence  ?  In  old 
age,  delicacy  of  .appetite  returns ;  and 
with  regard  both  to  mind  and  body, 
we  feem  to  fubfilt  more  ujron  the 
juices  and  llrcngth  already  acquired, 
than  by  any  frefli  fupplies.  Hence 
the  advantages  of  providing  liberally 
and  afTiduouny  for  this  feafon  of 
weaknefs  and  helpleffnefs.  At  length 
\vc  vifit  the  filent  grave,  with  many 
a  faculty  not  called  forth,  and  many 
a  power,  whofe  cxillence  tells  us, 
that  all  our  life  here  is  but  the  en¬ 
trance  on  that  perfedtion  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  another  world.  • 
Virtue  is  feldom  the  portion  of  ab- 
fulutc  igr.crapcc.  The  pious  man  has 
know* 
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knowledge,  hecaufc  he  ha*  religion. 
The  virtue  of  a  favage  is  the  mere 
irillinfl  of  ftlf-prcfer\'ation  ;  there  is 
more  of  intereft  than  principle  in  it. 
But  learning,  by  difplaying  the 
works  of  Heaven  and  the  nature  of 
man,  teaches  the  value  of  reftitude, 
by  convincing  us  that  we  had  been 
brutes  without  it.  X^earning  is  the 
experience  of  former  ages,  to  which 
pliilofophersadd  their  own,  and  there¬ 
by  leave  the  world  with  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  wifdom  than  it  had  when 
they  came  into  it.  As  aiding  to 
virtue,  a  valuable  purpofe  ferved  by 
it,  is  to  employ  the  many  hours  al¬ 
lotted  to  us  in  this  life,  and  which 
are  often  more  than  our  profeffional 
engagements  demand.  This  is  a  con- 
fideration  that  ought  to  make  fome 
impreffion  on  thofe  who  fpend  every 
hour  they  feparate  from  bufincfs  in 
drinking,  which  makes  life  fiiort ;  or 
in  gaming,  which  makes  it  miferable. 
To  be  entirely  attached  to  bufinefs, 
h  to  labour  and  toil  for  what  we  can 
never  enjoy  ;  and  to  give  up  the  hours 
(not  fet  apart  for  bufinefs)  to  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure,  is  to  place  happi- 
hefs  at  an  infurmountahle  dillance. 
To  fet  richet  before  our  eyes,  is  to 
flint  man’s  abilities  to  a  mean  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  when  by  ficknefs  we  arc 
Confined  to  folitude,  the  recollection 
cannot  avert  the  realization  of  qur 
ferrow.  The  mind,  in  fuch  cafes, 
lias  no  plcafing  ideas,  nor  any  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it  but  the  remembrance  of  mif- 
fpent  time,  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
called.  Of  a  life  fpent  in  the  pur¬ 
fuit  of  riches,  Shakefpeare  fptaks 
with  unufual  elegance : 

“ - If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor  ; 

“  Fur,  like  an  aU  uhufc  back  with  in¬ 
gots  bSHlS, 

“  Thou  heat’ll  thy  heavy  richet  but  a 
journey, 

“  And  Death  unloads  thee.” 

The  defirc  of  fame  may  actuate  to 
exertions  in  learning :  but  if  that 
fame  be  the  ambition  of  rank  or 
|>ower  ;  if  it  be  connedlcd  wilb  the 
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fhining,  rather  than  the  folld  quali¬ 
ties  of  man,  it  will  be  an  infignifi- 
caiit  difguife  in  which  we.  pal*  thro* 
life,  and  which  w’c  muft  throw  off  in 
the  hour  of  fober  rcfle£kion.  Wc 
ihall  then  be  cold  and  naked  to  a 
fenfe  of  regret,  for  having  purfued 
unfubllantial  pleafure,  ,  and  having 
been  more  defirous  of  the  drefs  of 
high  rank  than  its  duties.  Without 
knowledge  to  fwceten  our  rcccfs 
from  the  buftling  world,  or  fortitude 
to  bear  its  frowns,  wc  often  feclutie 
ourfelvcs  from  fociety  to  brood  over 
our  merited  difappointments,  and  to 
repent  that  no  experience  but  our 
own  taught  us  our  error.  Riches  and 
fame  arc  unreal  mockery ;  for  we  dc- 
fpife  them,  when  the  mill  which  they 
induce  is  removed  from  our  eyes. 
Learning,  then,  appears  moft  va¬ 
luable  when  moll  wanted ;  and  moft 
lovely,  when  the  languor  of  other 
pleaiures  has  fpoken  their  infignifi- 
cance. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  I  wifh  to  conceal  a  well  known 
fail,  or  contradidl  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  that  learning  has  of¬ 
ten  betrayed  men  into  errors,  which 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  they  were 
incapable  of.  No — while  I  regret 
that  it  is  fo,  I  only  wi(h  to  lay  the 
blame  whcic  it  ought  to  be  placed. 
The  beauty  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  is  liable  to  be  abufed,  and 
has  often  proved  a  curfe.  Some 
men,  from  an  affcdlation  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  fingulan’ty,  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  overthrow  all  knowledge  what¬ 
ever,  and  force  us  to  difbtlicve  our 
fenfes  and  our  judgment.  Bccaufe 
our  compreheiifion  is  not  infinite, 
they  would  perfuade  us  that  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  aught,  and  would  imprefs 
the  world  with  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
fuptrior  undcrllandings,  by  proving 
that  man  knows  nothing  at  all.  But 
the  lefs  that  is  faid  and  known  of 
profc(rcd  infidels,  the  better.  Such 
men  arc  but  few,  and  they  increalc 
on  oppofition.  In  all  my  experience 
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1  have  ever  found,  jthat  they  who 
know  mod  of  human  learning,  pay 
the  mod  Implicit  obedience  to  divine 
precept.  But  tills  is  a  fubjeft  for 
gratitude  rather  than  furprife :  for 
wliat  is  learning  but  the  experience 
of  former  ages  ?  and  what  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  ages,  but  a  commen¬ 
tary  and  elucidiation  of  the  will  of 
Heaven  ? 

Next  to  the  utility  of  learning  as 
improving  the  nature  of  man,  and  re¬ 
moving  him  at  a  farther  didance 
from  the  brutes  and  nearer  to  immor¬ 
tality,  I  may  notice  the  pleafures 
which  rcfult  from  learning.  It  is 
indeed  impoffible  that  that  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  whole  mind,  to  which  we 
fly  fpontaneoufly,  (hould  not  give  us 
lading  fatisfa&ion,  and  redore  that 
balance  to  our  tempers  which  the 
afperities  of  life  are  apt  to  dedroy. 
Public  amufements  yield  a  fatisfac- 
tion  always  temporary,  often  dan¬ 
gerous.  They  cannot  be  perfided  in 
confidently  w'ith  health,  and  often 
cannot  be  feen  at  all  from  their  cx- 
penfive  nature.  Too  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  them  induces,  and  indicates 
vacancy  of  thought  and  edeminate 
fufceptibility  of  imprcillon.  But  the 
pleafures  of  learning  leave  no  ding 
behind  ;  they  claim  our  approbation 
at  all  times  and  all  feafons ;  they  pro¬ 
mote  cheerfulnefs  in  health,  and  lef- 
fen  the  violence  of  (Icknefs,  by  giving 
to  the  mind  an  additional  degree  of 
fortitude.  The  mod  tedious  moments 
appear  fliort,  and  are  employed  wit4 
profit. 

The  pleafures  of  literary  purfult 
never  pall,  for  our  lives  are  too  (hort 
to  go  round  the  whole  circle  of 
fcicnces ;  and  nature  wifely  provi- 
ding  againd  our  being  didra6led  with 
too  many  objeds  at  one  time,  has 
condituted  certain  differences  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  degrees  of  capacity,  which 
dire  A  us  to  certain  purfuits,  and  to 
no  others.  Even  in  one  purfuit  we 
feel  no  languor ;  the  farther  we  go 


the  farther  we  wifh  to  go;  and  evety 
prefent  fatisfaAion  feems  to  exceed 
the  former.  With  our  progrefs  our 
talk  becomes  eafy  ;  difliculties  vanilh 
in  proportion  to  ourdefire  to  remove 
them  ;  and  the  little  obfenrities  that 
are  apt  to  frighten  a  young  mind,  ap¬ 
pear  as  dangers  which  we  derive  me¬ 
rit  from  having  overcome.  The 
whole  fcience  may  be  compared  to 
the  furface  of  jthe  globe:  on  one 
part  you  find  mountains  almud  in- 
acceffible,  and  in  another  plcafant 
and  flowery  paths  ;  yet  to  an  eye 
that  can  imagine  the  whole,  thofe 
roughnelfes  take  not  from  the  beauty 
of  that  whole. 

It  mud  be  remembered,  however, 
that  learning  Is  not  the  exclufive 
duty,  nor  the  foie  ornament  of  life. 
Without  piety,  it  cannot  ferve  the 
mod  important  purpofes  of  our  ex- 
idence  ;  It  cannot  apologize  to  our- 
fclves  or  to  the  world  for  our  failings. 
Unlefs  joined  with  piety,  wc  (hall  feel 
a  want  in  the  hour  of  retirement,  and 
a  helplcfliiefs  in  the  hour  of  advcrfl- 
ty ;  but,  added  to  piety,  wc  make  the 
larged  pofliblc  advancement  to  per- 
feAion.  Learning  will  not  only  be 
cmbellinied  by  piety,  but  greatly 
improved:  for  piety,  by  redralning 
man  within  the  bounds  of  regularity 
and  temperance,  preferves  his  facul¬ 
ties  entire,  his  judgment  unimpair¬ 
ed ;  it  moderates  his  paflions,  and 
correAs  his  imagination.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  piety  are  fixed,  and  may 
ferve  to  make  thofe  of  learning  more 
certain,  as  well  as  to  lop  off  its  luxu¬ 
riances. 

The  dilHcuIties  which  attend  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  jarring  opinions  of  its 
votaries  arc  often  objcAed.  But  half 
the  plcafure  of  learning  refults  from 
our  having  It  in  our  power  to  recon¬ 
cile  thofe  differences  by  that  fuperior 
knowledge  which  our  being  born  In 
a 'latter  period  of  the  world  gives. 
The  different  opinions  of  the  ancient 
fcAs  are  ealily  recoucilcable  by  a  fy- 
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Rem  of  phllofophy  dilated  by  Hea-  (hip,  envy,  or  flattery,  arc  heard  no 
Ten  itfclf - the  fentiments  of  later  more. 

writers  are  to  be  tried  by  the  fame  The  extremes  of  human  conduct 
criterion.  The  greateft  men  the  arc  barbarity  or  luxury.  Refine- 
world  ever  beheld  are  now  in  their  meat,  brought  about  and  heightened 
graves;  they  have  left  us  no  preju-  by  learning  lies  between. — Let  it 
dices  by  which  we  may  be  unwarrant-  then  be  confidered  as  a  public  good, 
ably  biaOed  for  or  againlt  them.  An  infant  ftate  may  grow  without 
They  are  naked  only  to  our  under-  it ;  a  Hate  which  has  long  poffelTed 
flandings,  and  not  to  our  tempers,  it,  cannot  be  neglcAful  of  it,  without 
our  emulations,  or  our  partialities  ;  facrificing  its  greateft  comforts  to  the 
and  the  vices  which  proclaimed  rage  of  power,  and  the  luft  of  do- 
them  great,  or  undeferving  during  minion. 

their  lives,  whether  from  friend-  C. 


Puhlication  of  the  Scottish  Poets  recommended. 

Weodbridgr,  Dec.  8.  his  Scottifh  Ballads  afforded  me  ; 

1  Cannot  behold,  without  much  and,  though  1  always  believed  the 
regret,  fo  illiberal  a  fignaturc  in  fecond  part  of  Hardyknuteto  been- 
your  valuable  Magazine  as  that  of  tirely  his  own,  it  gave  me  no  lefs 
Anti-Scot,  efpecially  when  it  is  af-  pleafure  on  that  account.  I  ihould 
fumed  by  a  man  of  tafte  and  a  friend  be  glad,  however,  that  he  would,  in 
to  fcience.  Why  (hould  one  profefs  a  future  edition  of  thefe  ballads,  di- 
himfelf  an  enemy  to  fo  large  a  body  ftinguiih>  by  fame  means  or  other, 
of  his  fellow-fubjeAs,  merely  becaufe  thofe  ^arts  which  are  his  own,  and, 
two  or  three  of  them  may  have  been  as  much  as  pofllble,  aflign  the  reft 
guilty  of  fame  literary  impofitionsi  of  them  to  their  real  authors.  As 
For  myown  part,  I  as  finccrely  abhor  Mr  Pinkerton  is  not  only  a  very 
all  literary  impofitions  as  your  cor-  good  poet,  but  likewife  an  antiquary, 
refpondent ;  and  think  it  would  be  and  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  editor  of  tune,  1  ihould  humbly  recommend 
Olfian’s  Poems,  if  he  would  ingeni-  to  him  a  work  for  which  I  think  he 
ouflytellthcpublic,whetherhebcreal-  is  well  qualified  \  I  mean,  a  complete 
ly  the  original  author  of  them  all ;  or,  edition  of  the  Scottifh  Poets;  fuch  as 
if  not,  what  part  of  them  are  his,  and  Sir  David  Lindfcy,  Lord  Stirling, 
how  far  we  may  with  confidence  con-  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  Blind 
fider  them  as  the  works  of  Olfian,  or  Harry,  &c.  &c.  They  are  fcldom 
other  former  bards.  Why  fhould  we  to  be  met  with  in  England  ;  and 
feel  lefs  pleafure  in  perufing  them,  thofe  editions  of  them  which  I  have 
after  knowing  that  they  ate  the  pro-  feen  are  intolerably  faulty.  I  (hould 
du61ion  of  modern  times  ?  We  (hould  propofc  one  edition,  from  a  faithful 
doubtlefs  ftill  continue  to  admire  collation  of  the  moft  early  copies,  re- 
them  as  a  work  of  imagination ;  and  talning  even  the  old  fpeUing,  to  be 
the  cloud  of  uncertainty,  which  reds  publifhed  in  Svo,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
on  their  origin,  even  now  prevents  learned  and  curious.  Some  notes 
thek  being  confidered  in  any  other  might  be  added,  and  a  general  glof. 
light.  fary  to  the  whole.  In  one  volume,  at 

As  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  I  look  upon  the  end.  Another  edition  might  be 
myftlf  as  very  much  obliged  to  him,  publiHied  In  i  zmo,  for  the  ufe  of 
for  the  high  degree  of  pleafure  which  thofe  who  look  for  euteitainment  on- 
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If,  without  ever  troubling  their  heads 
with  inquiries  from  whence  it  comes, 
with  the  words  and  fpelling  modernifed 
as  much  as  •  the  rhime  would  permit. 
It  is  needlcfs  to  fay,  that  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  refpeclive  authors  would 
be  necelfary.  I  lincercly  hope,  what¬ 
ever  regard  Mr  Pinkerton  may  pay 
Gent.  Mag. 


to  this  hint,  that  it  will  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  thrown  away  on  the  public  ;  a» 
I  think  it  a  difgrace  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  to  be  fo  negligent  of  the  fame  of 
thole  men  of  whom  they  may  julUy 
boall,  and  with  whofe  writings  they 
fometimes  affect  to  be  fo  much  de¬ 
lighted.  J.  Black. 


The  Minjirel  of  WooDLOW  introduced  by  Mift  Seward. 


^^OUR  Magazine  Is  a  proper  and 
honourable  repofitory  for  every 
thing  curious  in  nature,  in  fclences, 
and  in  art.  Therefore  I  tranfmit  to 
it  the  enfuing  account  of  a  being  In 
whom  the  lullrc  of  native  genius 
fhines  through  the  mills  which  were 
thrown  around  him  by  obfeure  birth, 
the  total  abfence  of.  all  refined  in- 
flruftion,  and  by  the  daily  ueceillty 
of  manual  labour. 

William  Newton  was  born  at 
Wardlow  in  Derbylhire,  a  fmall 
hamlet  on  Tidefwell  Moor,  which 
extends  along  the  tops  of  fome  of  the 
Peak  Mountains.  This  hamlet  pa- 
rllhes  to  the  village  of  £yam,  of 
which  my  father  is  reftor,  and  Mr 
Cunningham  curate.  The  inclofed 
fpecimen  of  William  Newton’s  poetic 
talent  is  addrelfed  to  the  lall  named 
gentleman,  whofe  poems  are  not  un¬ 
known  nor  unadmIred.  I  give  my 
word  of  honour,  that  it  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  corredlion  from  me.  I 
fend  it  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Mr 
Cunningham  alTures  me,  that  neither 
himfelf,  nor  any  other  perfon,  has  al¬ 
tered  a  fingle  fyllable  of  thefe  verfes  ; 
and  indeed  the  llyle  of  their  author’s 
letters  evinces  that  his  imagination 
has  no  rude  afperitles  which  demand 
the  critical  chilfel. 

William  Newton’s  father  was  a 
carpenter,  too  ignorant  to  give  his 
fon  any  literary  advantages,  and  too 
indigent  to  procure  them  for  him.  A 
damc-fehool  and  a  writing  mailer 


formed  the  boundaries  of  our  mln- 
ftrcl’s  education.  He  worked  at  his 
father’s  trade;  and  very  early  became 
fo  ingenious,  ikilful,  and  indullrlous, 
as  to  be  employed  by  fome  few  gen¬ 
teel  families  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Un  thefe  occafions,  I  have  been  told, 
he  ufed  to  examine  books  which  ac¬ 
cidentally  lay  about  in  the  apartments 
where  he  was  at  work.  They  awa¬ 
kened  into  feiifibility  and  expanfion 
the  Internal  fires  of  his  fpirit.  Every 
fpeeies  of  fine  writing  engaged  his 
attention,  but  poetry  enchanted  him. 
E'rom  that  period  all  the  earnings  of 
his  Ingenious  indutlry,  which  he  could 
prudently  fpare,  were  expended  in 
books. 

Some  five  years  fince,  Mr  Cun¬ 
ningham  by  accident  dlfcovered  this 
literary  flower  of  the  defart.  A  re¬ 
tired  dlfpofition,  and  the  moil  un- 
obtrufive  modelly,  had  call  a  veil 
over  his  talents,  which  few  had  pof- 
felTed  fagacity  to  pierce,  though  his 
inventive  indullry  had  raifed  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  workman.  He  was 
employed,  1  am  told,  not  only  to  ex¬ 
ecute,  but  to  conflruCl,  machines  fur 
the  Derbylhire  Cotton- mills,  befides 
being  one  of  the  head  carpenters  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonlhlre’s  fplendid 
buildings  at  Buxton.  He  married, 
early  in  life,  a  young  woman  of  his 
own  rank  ;  and  Is  known  to  make  a 
kind  hulband,  a  tender  father,  and 
to  be  in  all  refpids  a  juft  and  worthy 
man. 


When 


.  Fo  «  APR 

When  T  was  at  Eyam  with  my  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  fumraer  of  1783,  MrCun- 
ninghame  told  me  that  William  New¬ 
ton  had  a  contiderable  number  of 
well-chofcn  books  on  poetic,  hiilo- 
ric,  philofophic,  and.  religious  fub- 
jefts.  That  gentleman  introduced 
him  to  me  as  the  minftrel  of  my 
native  mountains.  This  felf-taught 
Bard  is  rather  handfome,  but  aims 
at  nothing  in  his  appearance  beyond 
the  clean  and  decent.  When  the 
iirft  embarralTments  were  pall,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  confeious  want  of  the 
manners  of  the  world,  he  converfed 
with  pcrfpicuity  and  tafte  upon  the 
authors  he  had  read,  the  ftriking 
feenery  of  the  few  countries  he  had 
beheld,  and  the  nature  of  his  owti 
dediny,  perceptions,  and  acquire¬ 
ments. 

I'he  eafe  and  elegance  of  his  epi- 
ftolary  ftyle  are  wonderful.  I  have 
extrafted  the  following  fentences 
from  a  letter  of  thanks  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  in  the  laft  autumn, 
upon  my  having  prefented  him  with 
the  four  Poems  I  have  publilhed, 
bound  up  together. 

“  All  that  your  penfive,  your 
**  lonely  Friend  can  return  for  this 
“  unmerited  kindnefs,  are  the  warm 
“  effufions  of  a  ^teful  heart.  My 
“  walk  through  the  darkling  vale  of 
**  toilful  life  has  not  been  through 
“  a  wildernefs  of  fweets.  Your  ha- 
“  ving  fcattered,  in  my  folitary 
“  path,  flowers  of  fo  agreeable  an 
“  odour,  culled  from  the-  bowers  of 
“  the  Mufes,  will  lighten,  in  many 
“  an  irkfome  hour,  the  Iron  weight 
“  of  labour.  Indeed,  fince  I  ic- 
“  ceived  this  teilimony  of  your  a- 
“  mity,  young  Hope  and  Joy  have 
“  aided  the  hands  of  the  Mechanic. 

“  Every  fublime  and  beautiful  ob* 
“  jeA,  which  I  ufed  to  view  with  a 
“  melancholy  languor,  have  now  ac- 

quired  the  moft  animating  charms 
“  in  my  fight.  As  a  warm  fun- 

beam  difpels  the  heavy  dews,  and 
Voi..  I.  N°  4. 
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“  raifes  the  head  of  a  drooping 
“  field-flower,  fo  has  your  kind  at- 
tentlon  difperfed  the  clouds  which 
were  cad  about  me  by  adverfe  andl 
“  wayward  Fortund. 

“  1  have  lately  added  to  my  little 
poetical  colleftion  the  Works  df 
that  fublime  Bard,  and  learned 
“  and  judicious  Critic,  Mr  Hay  ley; 
*•  and  I  now  live  in  the  mldlt  of  that 
“  charming  Monfaldale  whofe  graces 
“  you  have  fo  faithfully  deferibed  In 
“  the  poem  which  you  are  fo  good 
“  to  addrefs  to  me.  Laft  week 
“  MrCunnlnghamc  found  me  in  this 
“  lovely  valley,  furrounded  by  wheels, 
“  fprings,  and  various  mechanical 
“  operations.  To  his  creative  fancy 
“  they  appeared  as  the  effeft  of  ma- 
“  glc,  and  he  called  me  Profpero.”.’ 

To  have  found,  in  the  compofi- 
tions  of  a  laborious  Villager,  fame 
bright  fparks  of  native  genius,  a« 
midft  the  drofs  of  profaic  vulgarity, 
had  been  pleaflng,  though  perhaps 
not  wonderful ;  but  the  elegance  and 
harmony  of  William  Newton’s  lan¬ 
guage,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  are 
miraculous,  when  it  is  remembered^ 
that,  till  Mr  Cunninghame  kindly 
diflinguifhed  him,  he  bad  aflbeiated 
only  with  the  unlettered  and  inele¬ 
gant  vulgar.  He  is  now  only  thirty 
years  old. 

1  have  inclofed  a  little  poem  of  my 
own,  addrefled  to  this  creature  of  in- 
fpiration,  chiefly  becaufe  It  deferibea 
Monfaldale,  the  lovelieh  among  the 
vales  of  Derby  (hire.  If  its  features 
are  not  fo  fublime  as  thofe  of  Dove- 
dale,  they  are  more  foft  and  fmiling, 
and  not  lefs  pIAurefque.  Strange  1 
that  Monfaldale  fhould  feldom  or 
never  be  included  in  the  chart  laid 
down  for  the  curious  who  mean  to 
make  the  tour  of  that  country. 

If  you  think  my  rhymes  worth 
publiihing,  be  fo  good  as  to  infert 
them  in  the  fame  Magazine  *  with 
thofe  of  the  Minltrel.  Yours,  &c. 
Gent.  Mag.  Amka  Sswaro. 

N  n  r» 


They  arc  bo:h  fubjoined, 
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TothtHeverend  Mr  Cumkinchame,  Aathcr  of  Britannia's  Naval  Triumphs 


Accept,  fweet  Dard,  from  me,  this 
votive  (irain, 

From  me — the  meanefl  of  the  Mufes’  train; 
'Whofe  Wre  unftrung,  while  years  have 
roll’d  away, 

Ne’er  tun’d  to  Gratitude  the  willing  lay. 
Unknown  to  Fame,  to  Cuaiiinghame  un¬ 
known. 

My  reed  has  founded  to  the  groves  alone. 

My  youth  unblcll,  without  a  friend  to 
cheat. 

My  hopes  to  fofter,  or  my  verft  to  rear; 

1  artlefs  try’d  the  fylvan  fong  to  frame;— 
Spontaneous  numbers  at  niy  bidding  came; 
But  rugged  dill,  unmufical  they  ran, 
i^nd  Reafon  blam’d  what  Vanity  began. 

By  Fate  forbad  Parnallian  fweets  to  know, 
^Vhere  myrtles  fluurifh,  and  where  rofcs 
■  blow. 

In  vain  I  drove  fome  flow’ry  haunt  to  gain. 
With  barren  labour,  and  Syfiphian  pain  : 

No  blooms  for  me  their  opening  fweets  dif- 
play’d  ; 

No  mufic  warbled  from  the  leafy  ihide. 

Bach  fpiry  grove  allur’d  my  wuiidering 
view; 

Approach’d,  the  vifionary  feenes  withdrew. 
Still  forc’d  thro’' dreary  dniky  lhades  to  go. 
Where  no  glad  gales  their  fnlh’ning  airs  b^ 
dow; 

Tit’d  of  the  cheerlefs  path,  the  thorny  way, 
1.  fought  the  vale  where  dreamt  oblivious 
dray  ; 

Where  not  a  whifper  cculd  my  purpofe 
fell, 

1  bade  ParnafTus,  and  the  Nice,  farewell ! 

But  when  to  Fame  thou  giv’d  thy  lofty 
fong, 

1  catch  the  breeze,  and  urge  the  gales  along; 
My  lyre  refponnve  pours  her  grateful  lays. 
And  with  the  Hero’s  ranks  the  Poet’s  praife. 
Next  to  my  country’s  good,  be  thine  my 
claim, 

W'hile  emulation  kindles  at  thy  name. 

1  feel  thy  £res  with  kindred  ardour^  burn. 
When  weeping  flow’rs  bedrew  thy  Mam- 
MCRs’  urn. 

With  martial  rage  what  bread  forbears  to 
glow. 

When  Rodney  hurls  dedruflion  on  the 
foe  ? 

Let  but  an  Eliott's  fame  thy  verfe  re¬ 
new, 

I'he  Patriot  Hero  rifes  to  my  view. 


When  furges  roar,  and  Gallic  navies  blaze. 
Thy  magic  hand  the  dreadful  feene  dif* 
pUys. 

Hence  future  limes  lhall  learn  the  war¬ 
rior’s  toil. 

And  all  the  honodrs  of  onr  native  ifle; 

Hence  fome  fond  father,  hy  his  winter's  6re, 
His  fons  around,  obedient  to  their  (ire. 
Attentive  liden  while  the  t'age  ihall  tell 
How  Rodney  fought,  and  gallant  Manners 
fell; 

‘Till  by  thy  verfe  the  daring  youths  are  fir’d 
By  rage  divine,  and  liberty  infpir’d. 

Prelent  behold  ihofe  dealhfal  days  return’d. 
And  feel  thofe  flames  with  which  thy  heroes 
burn’d; 

Hear  Horror  howl  o’er  blooming  chieftains 
(lain, 

Hear  Ocean  groaning  through  his  vex’d  do¬ 
main; 

See  o’er  the  wild  waves  Britain’s  flag  un¬ 
furl'd. 

The  wonder,  pride,  and  envy  of  the  world. 

To  didant  ages  while  thou  dod  prolong 
The  Worthies’  memories  in  immortal  fong. 
While  thou  delight’d  ihdr  verdant  wreaths 
to  twine. 

To  tend  thy  laurels  be  the  pleafnre  mine  ; 
Pleas’d- to  bedow  this  triBuiary  praife, 

And  add  one  fprig  to  thy  unfading  bays,. 

I,  all  unlkilful  in  the  tuneful  art. 

Pour  the  efrufions  of  a  generous  heart; 

Each  genuine  thought  with  genuine  warmth 
exprefs,'  ‘ 

Still  Verie  to  honour,  and  the  Bard  to  bkfs. 
1  boad  no  aid  from  Phorbu;,  or  the  Nine; 
No  Sider  Graces  decorate  my  line ; 

The  fpring  Pierian  never  flow’d  for  me, 
Thefe  dulcet  waters  were  referv’d  for  thee. 

W’hen  pad  defires  in  airy  vifion  rife. 

And  dill  look  blooming  in  young  Memory’s 
eyes. 

The  warmed  wifh  that  e'er  my  bread  pre- 
ferr’d. 

That  Reafon  cherilh’d,  or  my  foul  rever’d. 
Is  this— to  fee  thy  glowing  name  * 

Stand  fird,  and  faired,  on  the  rolls  of  Fame.' 
Safe  roay’d  thou  pafs  the  Critic's  ordeal 
fire. 

And  Spleen  andCenfure  thy  lov’d  fong  ad- 
•  mire; 

May  no  rnde  hlads  of  Envy  break  thy  red; 
Bled  in  thy  Mufe,  and  in  thy  fricndfhips 
bled! 

Still 


*  I  am  aware  that  this  line  wants  two  fyllablet  of  its  proper  length— but  I  would  not 
ftppply  the  deficiency,  il  at  1  might  with  Uuth  aflert  my  cot  having  given  thefe  verfes  thi 
flighted  degree  of  uirteflion.  A.  Sk-wAxu- 
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Still  with  thy  pen  ihy  country’s  caufe  de¬ 
fend  ; 

Her  warmed  patrio',  and  her  firmed  friend; 
Pccord  her  glories  till  thy  lated  breath. 
And  t'milc  fupeiiur  in  the  arms  of  Death— 


Safe  from  whofe  pow’r,  I  view  with  mental  eye. 
Thy  free  foul  gain  the  confines  of  the  Iky ; 
Where  to  thy  lyre  accords  the  Seraph’s  lay, 
Thro'lheunmcafur'd  lengthofoneeternalday, 
William  Newton, 


Verses  •writttn  hy  Mifi  Anna  Seward  in  tbs  blank  Leaves  of  het  enutt 
Poevii,  prefented  by  her  to  William  Newton  *,  native  of  a  village  upon 
TidcfiueU  M'/or,  near  MonfalJale  in  the  Peak. 


Thou  gentle  Card,  on  whufe  internal 
fight 

Genius  has  pour’d  her  many-colour’d  light ; 
With  whom  the  lovetieft  of  the  Virtues 
dwell. 

And  wave  their  halcyon  plumes  around  thy 
cell; 

Though  Wayward  Fortune  has  not  deign’d  to 
throw 

One  gaudy  trophy  on  thy  penfire  brow. 

With  confcious  dignity  thy  free-lmrn  foul 
Difdaiiis  to  court  her  inlblcnt  contruul; 

And  though  proud  Faroe  no  funny  glance 
has  ihed 

On  the  low  roof  that  fereens  thy  moded 
head. 

The  fame  exalted  fpirit  /corns  to  wail 
tier  echoes  lilcnt  in  thy  lonely  vale. 

Yet,  while  one  votary  of  the  Mufes  blames 
Th’  unjud  negleO  of  site  capricious  dames, 
Still  may  Ihe  dimulate  that. noble  pride. 
Which  rather  leeks  in  humbled  roof  to  hide 
The  (hining  gifts  that  lavifb  (ieiiius  gave. 
Than,  courting  Fortune's  fmile,  commence 
her  (live; 

Thin  climb  ParnafTus’  deep  and  thorny  ways, 
And  drop  the  rote  of  x'eace  to  grafp  the 
bays. 

Thy  quiet  haunts  Refleflion  loves  to 
'  trace 

Through  walks  of  favage  or  of  (miling 
grace  ; 

And  pleas'd  (he  finds  the  feenes,  that  gave 
thee  birth. 

Types  of  thy  lot,  thy  talents,  and  thy  wotch. 

a\s  confcious  Memory,  with  reverted 
glance. 

Roves  o’er  the  wild  and  mountainous  ex- 
panfe. 

Her  faithful  traces  to  itry  fight  rtdnre 
The  long,  long  ttafks  of  Tidefwell's  naked 
Moor; 

Stretch’d  on  vad  hills,  that  far  and  ncarpre- 
vail, 

f  leak,  dony,  bare,  monotonous,  and  pale. 
Wide  o’er  the  wade,  in  nnon-iide's  fultry 
rays. 

The  frequent  lime-kiln  darts  her  umber’d 
blaze  i 


Her  falT.icattng  fmoke  incelTant  breathes. 

And  Ihrouds  the  fun  in  black  convolving 
wreaths-; 

And  here,  with  pallid  idles  heap’d  around. 

Oft  fmks  the  mine,  and  blots  the  dreary 
ground. 

In  vain  warm  Spring  demands  her  robe  of 
•  green. 

No  (heltering  hedge-rows  vivily  tlic  feene  ; 
O’er  its  grey  bread  no  undulating  trees 
With  lavilb  foliage  court  the  lively  breeze ; 

Cut  from  the  Moor  the  rude  dune-walls  dif- 
join. 

With  angle  (harp,  and  long  unvaried  line, 

1  he  chcerlefs  field,— where  dowly  wander¬ 
ing  feed 

The  lonely  eow,  and  melancholy  deed. 
Expos’d  abide  the  finnmcr’s  ardent  breath, 
Aiid  wintry  dorm  that  yells  along  the  heath. 

At  length  benigner  mountains  meet  the 

Their  (hrubhy  heights  in  rounder  grace  arilez 
And,  from  the  firll  deep  fummit,  pleas’d  I 
throw 

My  eager  glances  on  the  depths  below. 

As  finks  abrupt  the  fy-lvan  Monfaldale 
F roin  the  fwart  fun-beam  and  the  howling  gale. 

Behold  in  front  the  lucid  river  fpread 
His  bar.klefs  waters  o’er  the  funny  mead  ; 

As  of  his  broad  and  Iheety  (hallows  proud. 
Shine  the  clear  mirror  of  the  palling  cloud: 
Then  to  the  left  along  the  valley  glide. 

With  fmooth  meander,  and  with  narrower 
tide. 

Thro’  banks,  where  thick  the  fpreading  al  j 
ders  grow. 

And  deep  calm  waves  redeft  their  pendent 
bough. 

Rcfrelhing  fweets  the  breathing  hay-cocks 
yield, 

That  richly  tuft  the  long  and  narrow  field. 
As  gently  to  the  right  it  curves  away 
Round  Che  green  cliiTs  with  featcer’d  nut- 
tiees  gey; 

Clids,  whole  fmuoth  bread,  above  the  (ilver 
dream. 

Swells  tw  the  fun,  and  yellows  in  his  beam. 
While  on  ih’  oppofing  (hore  dwarf  foliage 
bides, 

Sombrous,  and  foft,  the  moHntaia'slofty  fiHes,' 

N  u  a  Au4 


*  See  the  foregoing  p oem. 
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And  tbrowj  its  Isttft  fringe  upon  the  flood. 
That  laves  the  concave  of  the  penfile  wood  ; 
Till  down  the  rocks,  rude,  broken,  nioflVi 
fteep. 

In  parted  tides  the  foaming  waters  leap; 
Then  thm*  the  mazes  of  the  rambling  dale 
With  CIcnt  lapfe  they  flow,  or  ruih  with 
tiinefal  wail. 

The  felf-taught  Edwik,  in  his  lowly 
Aate, 

Taels  this  fweet  glen  an  emblem  of  his  fate; 
Tor  as  It  glows  with  beaiiry  rich  and  rare. 
Near  heathy  hills,  iinfightly,  ble.k,  and  hare; 
So,  'midif  unletter’J  hinds  at  rnde  as  thofe, 
He,  penfive  minftrel  of  the  mountains,  role; 
Who,  like  devoted  Chailerion,  was  lioin 
In  Katnre't  triumph,  and  in  Foitiinc’s  (corn: 
V^ith  kindred  talents,  and  an  happier  mind. 
By  I'rudence  guarded  as  by  Talle  refin'd  ; 
Whom  Indufliy  preferves  from  woes  Icven^ 
Which  ill  the  noble  fpirit  knows  to  bear; 
Saves  from  thofe  pains  that  Wealth’s  mean 
funs  deride,  ' 

Pependent  hopes,  and  heart  corroding  pride. 
When,  for  wilh’d  amity,  and  ow’d  relpcfl. 
It  meets  the  chilling  air  of  bafe  ncglefl ; 

The  dingy  Patron’s  contumelious  aid; 

The  taunt  of  Envy,  fludinus  to  upbraid; 
I'hofe  thoufand  ills,  by  which  the  Great  are 
prone 

To  crufh  the  talents  that  eclipfe  their  own. 

Be  thine  the  hlelllngs,  Edwin,  that  re> 
ward 

Ev’n  manual  labour  to  tV  enlighten’d  bard  1 


Energic  heslth,  and,  in  rare  union  join'd. 

The  melting  heart,  and  philofophic  mind; 

Genius  is  thine — before  her  folar  date, 

O  Ay,  ye  mids  of  inaufpicious  fate! 

Here  is  the  flood  of  cloudlefs  day,  that 
(hows 

The  charms  that  Nature,  and  that  Art  be- 
dows; 

And  (he  has  given  thee  wealth,  that  lhamec 
the  toys 

Which  Fortune  grants,  and  Vanity  enjoy ’$ ; 

The  toys  of  groveling  Ibuls,  empower’d  to 
feize 

On  the  Toft  fplen^nrs  of  luzurious  ea^; 

Whom  yet  with  fcorn  dircerning  eyes  be¬ 
hold 

Pleas’d  with  life's  tinfel,  recklefs  of  her 
gold ; 

Gold  licher  far  than  India’s  mine  afli>rds, 

Th’  internal  wr.ilih  of  intellectual  hoards. 

Which  buy,  dildaining  Fortune’s  bounded 
plain. 

Creative  Mind’s  illimitable  reign. 

O!  if  in  that  wide  range  my  Miife’s 
pow’rs 

May  hire  thy  tarrience  in  hercyprefi  how’il, 

Should'd  thou  perceive  that  genuine  fweets 
belong 

To  the  pale  flowrets  of  her  penfive  fong. 

The  thought,  that  they  have  footb'd  thy 
toils,  (hall  dwell 

Warm  with  the  bolbm’s  joy  that  Fame’s 
bright  meed  excel. 

Gent.  Mag. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  of  that  learned  but  doubtful  CharaHer^  Archibald  Bower 
ihe  Fapal  Hijiorian.  From  Fepers  •written  by  hinfelf  or  under  his  eye.  By 
H.  Lemoinc. 


Archibald  Bower  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  born  about 
1688.  His  parents  being  Roman 
Catholics,  he  was  carefully  brought 
Dp  in  that  perfuafion,  and  at  a  pro¬ 
per  age  fent  over  to  the  college  of 
the  Scotch  Jefuits  at  Doway  in  French 
Flanders,  to  be  educated  for  the 
church.  The  time  when  he  took  his 
hrft  vow  is  uncertain.  However,  he 
early  entered  among  the  Jefuits;  and 
then  removed  to  P'loreacc,  where  he 
taught  thecHgy  with  great  applaufe, 
till  he  received  an  invitation  to  fettle 
at  Bologna,  In  that  city  his  charac¬ 
ter  rofe  to  the  higheft  degree  of  fame; 
which  induced  the  fuperlor  of  his  or¬ 
der  to  feud  him  to  Home,  where  he 


was  well  received,  and  for  fome  time 
taught  philofophy  and  theology.  His 
fame  was  now  fpread  all  over  the  I- 
talian  ilates,  and  he  had  many  invi¬ 
tations  to  relide  In  different  places ;  to 
none  of  which  he  feems  to  have  ac¬ 
ceded,  till  the  college  of  Macerata 
chofe  him  for  their  profeffor.  The 
time  he  fat  in  that  chair  appears 
quite  uncertain  ;  but  about  1726,  be¬ 
ing  appointed  occallonal  fpiritual  fa¬ 
ther  and  coiifcfibr  to  a  nunnery  in 
that  city,  he  attempted  to  debauch 
a  nun  of  the  family  of  iluoncorfi,  and 
it  was  imagined  they  intended  to 
make  an  elopement  together  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Bower  was  obliged  to 
flyj  aad  it  appear*  probable  he  travcl- 

•  . .  .  Ic4 
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led  through  Switzerland,  part  of  that  the  money  belonged  to  a  wo- 
France  and  Lorrain,  and  anived  at  man  to  whom  he  was  guardian,  ho 
Calais,  in  great  trepidation,  jutl  as  obtained  it  back  out  of  the  hands  of 
Lord  Baltimore  was  embarking  fur  the  fraternity.  The  hlftury  of  thia 
England.  His  Lordihip  brought  moncy-contraft  is  the  moil  entangled 
him  to  London  *  ;  and  Bower,  who  affair  of  his  life.  However,  the  funs 
had  not  left  Italy  for  cunfcicntious  was  repaid  him,  deducting  only  what 
fcruples,  took  lodgings  in  Wild-ftreet,  interell  he  had  received  above  four 
near  Lincolns*  Inn-Fields,  where  he  per  cent,  and'  this  would  not  perhaps 
fpent  moil  of  his  time  in  writing  have  been  the  cafe,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  buolcfellers,  and  in  company  previous  to  his  publiihing  propofals 
with  his  brethren  the  Jefuits,  who,  for  the  Hittory  of  the  Popes ;  for 
notwitbilanding  the  affair  with  the  when  this  work  was  announced,  it 
lady,  continued  ilill  to  treat  him  with  fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the 
every  mark  of  rcfpcA.  He  acquired  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  that 
property  by  his  literary  labours  ;  and  they  employed  a  divine  of  the  church 
in  1 730,  he  publiihed  the  Hiftr.ria  Li-  of  England  to  expofe  him  by  tra- 
teraria  ;  a  work  which  contains  paf-  cing  him  through  every  ftage  of  his 
fages  which  favour  the  opinions  of  life  ;  and  although  there  is  reafon  to 
the  author’s  being  then  a  profclyte  to  believe,  that  falfehouds  were  charged 
Pruteilanifm.  About  this  time  he  upon  him,  yet  he  cannot  be  thought 
lived  with  Lord  Aylmer,  and  was  totally  innocent  of  all  that  was  ailed- 
employed  from  1735  till  1744  upon  gtd  againll  him.  If  we  view  hiia 
the  Univerfal  Hillory;  during  which  through  the  medium  of  his  adverfa- 
tlme  he  paffed  a  year  with  Mr  Coo-  ries,  his  charafler  appears  very  dark  ; 
Icy,  in  Berklhire,  as  tutor  to  his  fon ;  and  the  contrary  if  we  implicitly 
and  afterwards  undertook,  at  Lord  credit  his  defence.  He  has  been 
Aylmer’s  defire,  the  education  of  his  charged  with  attempting  to  make 
two  fons,  one  of  whom  is  now  a  profelytes  to  Popery,  and  with  other 
prebendary  of  Briftol  f.  The  year  mal  pradlices;  from  all  which  he  has 
1 747  he  employed  upon  the  correc-  defended  himfelf  with  great  fkill  and 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  Univerfal  ability ;  and  which  cannot  be  too 
Hillory  preparatory  to  a  new  edi-  much  admired,  whether  guilty  or 
tion  ;  and  it  appears  Andrew  Millar  not ;  and  this  perhaps  will  ever  re- 
would  have  engaged  him  to  write  the  main  doubtfuL 
Modern  Hillory ;  but  he  declined  the  Calumny  and  fcandal  are  part  of 
offer,  that  he  might  apply  himfelf  the  artifices  of  the  Roman  commu- 
wholly  to  the  Hiffory  of  the  Popes,  nion  ;  and  thefe  they  never  fail  to 
In  1748,  he  placed  about  2000 1.  in  pra^ife  againll  thofe  who  dare  to 
the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  for  the  con*  Hep  out  of  the  pale  of  their  church, 
fideration  of  an  annuity  of  feven  per  But  they  were  not  the  only  machi- 
cent.  to  be  paid  him  by  their  banker  nations  levelled  agaiuff  him  ;  they 
near  Covent- Garden.  But  the  money  attempted,  and  were  very  near  fuc- 
had  not  been  depofited  above  two  ceeding,  in  carrying  him  off  by  wa- 
years,  when  he  formed  the  refolution  ter  from  Greenwich;  and,  according 
•f  marrying;  and,  under  the  pretence  to  his  own  account,  other  means  were 

tried 

*  1  have  Teen  a  pr'mted  account  which  places  this  fa£l  in  173};  but  by  his  own  papers 
it  happened  in  July  or  Aiigult  iraS. 

f  And  reflor  of  St  Alliad's  Wood-llreet.  Is  he  not  Lord  A.  by  the  death  of  bis 
nephew? 

t  This  will  not  be  credited  by  thef:  who  know  Dt  D.  and  therefore  are  certain  that 
buth  only  was  his  motive. 
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tried  to  put  a  period  to  his  exiftencc. 
'I'hcy  then  had  recourfe  to  another 
method :  they  tranilated  from  the 
French  a  voluminous  Hillory  of  the 
Popes,  written  by  a  Deift  ;  for  they 
cared  not  what  became  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  notions  if  they  could  but  ruin 
Bower ;  but  _this  proved  as  incffco 


tual  as  the  rcll  of  their  conduA,  for 
the  moll  eminent  of  the  Proteftant 
nobilit)^  adhered  to  his  rntereft,  and 
fubferibed  to  his  work,  and  George 
Lord  Lyttlclton  was  his  friend  to  the 
lall.  He  diedin  Bond-{lrcet,in  176$, 
aged  78  years.  H.  L. 

Cent.  Mag. 


Cnginal  Letter  from  David  Hume  to  Dr  Campbell. 


Montiofe,  March  4. 

The  following  letter,  which  lately 
came  into  my  hands,  deferves  a 
place  in  your  mifcellany,  which  is  the 
repofitory  of  every  thing  curious.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  printed  be¬ 
fore,  and  1  have  reafon  to  deem  it 
authentic.  Pcrliaps  it  has  come  a- 
broad  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
polTeflbr ;  but  I  was  laid  under  no 
reftriftions  by  the  gentleman  from 
whom  I  received  tt.  I  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  T.  C. 

David  Hume  to  Dr  Campbell. 


Dear.  Sir,  Edin.  fan.  7.  1762. 

It  has  fo  fcldom  happened,  that 
controverfies  in  philofophy,  much 
more  in  theology,  have  been  carried 
en  without  producing  a  perfonal 
ejuaprel  between  the  parties,  that  I 
iniill  regard  my  preCent  fituation  as 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  who  have 
reafon  to  give  you  thanks  for  the 
civil  and  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  the  difpute  a- 
gainft  me  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjeft  as 
that  of  miracles.  Any  little  fymptoms 
of  vehemence,  of  which  1  formerly 
tjfed  the  freedom  to  complain,  when 
you  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of  the 
manufeript,  are  either  removed  or  ex¬ 
plained  away,  or  atoned  for  by  civi¬ 
lities  which  are  far  beyond  what  I 
have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It  will 
be  natural  for  you  to  imagine  that  I 
will  fall  upon.fome  fhift  to  evade  the 
force  of  your  arguments,  and  to  re¬ 
tain  my  former  opinion  in  the  point 
«uuUwvcrtcd  bctwccB  us;  but  it  is  im* 


poffiblc  for  me  not  to  fee  the  inge¬ 
nuity  id"  your  performance,  and  ‘the 
great  learning  which  you  have  dif- 
played  agaiiHl  me. 

i  confidcr  myfclf  as  very  much  ho¬ 
noured  in  being  thought  worthy  of  aa 
anfwer  by  a  perfon  of  fo  much  merit ; 
and  as  1  lind  that  the  public  does 
you  jufticc  with  regard  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  good  compofition  of  your 
piece,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  reafon 
to  repent  engaging  with  an  antago- 
nift,  whom  perhaps  in  llriflnefs  you 
might  have  ventured  to  neglefl.  I 
own  to  you  that  i  never  felt  fo  vio¬ 
lent  an  inclination  to  defend  myfelf 
as  at  prefent,  when  I  am  thus  fairly 
challenged  by  you  ;  and  I  think  I 
could  find  fomething  fpecious  at 
leaft  to  urge  in  my  defence  :  but  as  I 
had  fixed  a  refolution  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  life,  always  to  leave  the 
public  to  judge  between  my  adverfa- 
ries  and  me,  without  making  any 
reply,  I  mull  adhere  inviolably  to 
this  refolution,  otherwife  my  filence 
on  any  future  occafion  would  be  con- 
ftrued  an  inability  to  anfwer,  and 
would  be  matter  of  triumph  againlt 
me. 

It  may  perhaps  amufc  you  to 
learn  the  firft  hint  which  fuggelled  to 
me  that  argument  which  you  have  fo 
ftrenuoufly  attacked.  1  was  walking 
in  the  cloyllersof  the  Jefults  College 
of  La  Fleeke,  a  town  in  which  I 
paffed  two  years  of  my  youth,  and 
engaged  in  a  converfation  with  a  Je- 
fuit  of  fome  parts  and  learning,  whq 
was  rcUung  to  me  mid  urging  fome 
notty 
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scnfenfical  miracle  performed  in  their  caufe  it  operated  equally  againft  the. 
convent,  when  1  was  tempted  to  dif-  Gofpel  as  the  Catholic  miracles  ^ 
putc  againft  him  ;  and  as  my  bead  which  obfervation  I  thought  proper 
was  full  of  the  topics  of  my  Treatife  to  admit  as  a  fufftcient  anfwcr.  £ 
of  Human  Nature,  which  I  was  at  this  believe  you  will  jillow  that  the  free- 
time  compoling,  this  argument  im-  dom  at  lead  of  this  leafoning  makes, 
mediately  occurred  to  me,  and  I  it  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  hare 
thought  it  very  much  gravelled  my  been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of  Je- 
companion  :  but  at  laft  he  obferved  fuits,  though  perhaps  you  may  think, 
to  me,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  that  the  fophiftry  of  it  lavours  plainly  o£ 
argument  to  have  any  folidity,  be-  the  place  of  its  birth.  X>.  H. 

Gent.  Mag. 


On  the  Sensibility  of  Insects.  By  the  Abbf  Poiret- 


TO  treat  of  the  fenfibility  of  in¬ 
fers,  is  it  not  with  a  ra(h  hand 
to  tear  afunder  that  veil  under  which 
the  Author  of  the  univerfe  has  con¬ 
cealed  fo  many  myfteries  ?  Spite  of 
the  progrefs  of  fcicnce  and  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  obfervations,  nature  will  have 
always  an  obfeure  fanftuary,  through 
the  gloom  of  which  the  refeaichesof 
the  mod  penetrating  genius  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  pierce.  If  we  cannot 
explain  appearances  which  every  day 
pafs  under  our  eyes,  what  prefump- 
tion  muft  it  be  to  attempt  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  thofc  of  which  the  caufe  is 
vnperceivable  by  our  fenfes  ?  The 
ftudy  of  nature  has  taught  us  to  judge 
of  caufes  by  their  effcfls,  and  of  ef- 
fefts  again  by  their  caufes:  but  when 
we  treat  of  metaphyfical  fubjefts,  we 
can  only  reafon  by  analogy.  We 
feel,  we  reafon,  and  we  judge  j  and 
thefe  different  operations  we  exprefs 
by  figns  and  gcfturescouftant  and  u- 
niform  in  all  the  beings  of  our  fpe- 
cies.  It  is  only  by  our  own  fenfa- 
tiuns,  then,  that  we  can  appreciate 
thofe  of  others :  we  are  thus  inca¬ 
pable  of  knowing  the  diforder  of  a 
paillon  which  we  have  never  expe¬ 
rienced.  As  often  then  as  a  being  an¬ 
nounces  itfelf  by  the  fame  figns  by 
which  we  exprefs  our  own  fenfa- 
tions,  we  (hall  find  no  difficulty  in 
difeovering  what  paffes  within  it  or  in 
its  orgaps :  but^when. beings  prefeut 


themfelvcs  to  us  whofe  organifationi 
is  very  different  from  ours,  whicbr 
placed  in  the  fame  fituati*n,  do  not 
exhibit  the  fame  iigns; — fliall  we  be¬ 
lieve  them,  notwithilanding  this,  to 
be  equally  fenfible,  as  much  affedled^ 
and  their  fituation  the  fame  as  our 
own  i  It  is  this  which  I  am  now  to 
examine,  in  order  to  determine  the 
fenfibility  of  infedls,  which  1  believe 
has  never  yet  been  treated  of  by  any 
naturalift.  Des  Cartes  confidered  all 
animals,  man  excepted,  as  fb  many 
machines,  equally  incapable  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain.  Experience  has  uni¬ 
formly  overthrown  his  fyftem ;  but 
in  refuting  it,  philofophcrs  have  not 
diftinguifhed  with  fufficient  accuracy 
the  degrees  of  fenfibility  which  rauit 
vary  in  the  different  degrees  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  My  obfervations 
(hall  be  confined,  at  prefent,  to  the 
fenfibility  of  infefls. — I  have  ftudied 
their  organifation,  their  manner  of 
exifting  in  the  midft  of  pleafure  and 
pain.  1  have  compared  it  with  that 
of  the  larger  animals  aft'efled  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  have  thought  my- 
felf  intitled  to  conclude,  that  infects 
poffefs  only  a  very  fmall  (hare  of  fen¬ 
fibility.  1  may  be  deceived :  but 
my  errors  may,  perhaps,  draw  the 
attention  of  the  learned  to  a  que- 
ftion  which  deferves  to  be  fearched 
to  the  bottom;  and  I  fhall  thus 
ftill  applaud  myfelf.for  having  fur- 
•  niffied 
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jiifhed  the  opportunity  of  difcovcrlng 
the  truth. 

By  fcvfatiorit  is  undcrftood  that 
movement  excited  in  the  fibres  by 
the  ihock  of  fome  external  body,  and 
which  communicates  to  the  mind  a 
fentiment  of  plcafurc  or  of  pain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  greater  or  lefs  delicacy, 
then,  of  the  fibres  muft  proportion¬ 
ally  augment  or  diminifh  it.  In-* 
deed,  whenever  thefe  fibres  come  to 
be  obliterated,  to  harden,  or  be  loof- 
cned,  the  fenfations  arc  felt  very 
feebly.  We  cut  our  nails  without 
feeling  the  leaft  pain,  which  yet  are 
nothing  but  the  hardened  extremities 
«f  certain  fibres.  They  contain, 
however,  a  principle  ’of  life,  fince 
they  (hoot  forth  again  continually  af¬ 
ter  all  our  paring.  The  fibres  at¬ 
tached  to  our  teeth  occafion  frequent¬ 
ly,  by  thefr  tenfion,  violent  pains ; 
but  once  loofened  and  difengaged 
from  the  teeth,  and  all  pain  ceafes. 

According  to  this,  the  organifa- 
tlon  of  infects  is  little  adapted  to  re¬ 
ceive  lively  imprelTions.  Clothed  for 
the  moft  part  with  a  very  hard  epi~ 
dermis,  with  which  they  are  as  it 
were  armed,  they  appear  by  this  (hel- 
tered  from  wounds.  Even  though 
this  membrane  (hould  be  attacked,  the 
irritation  muft  be  but  little  percep¬ 
tible  in  an  organ  fo  grofs.  In  them 
almoft  every  thing  is  dry  ;  few  fl<?(hy 
parts  are  to  be  feen  ;  their  fibres  are 
not  watered  by  thofe  abundant  hu¬ 
mours  which  render  the  fibres  of  the 
larger  animals  fo  fupple  and  pliant. 

if  to  thefe  piinciples  we  join  ex¬ 
perience,  we  (hall  fee  in  faA  that  the 
organs  of  infedts  are  little  c.ffedlcd 
in  operations  which  (hould  occafion 
death  or  at  lead  very  violent  pain. 
Do  we  not  fee  every  day,  for  in- 
ftance,  children  without  mercy  run¬ 
ning  large  pins  through  the  body  of  a 
fly,  and  divetting  themfelves  with 
making  it  move  about  loaded  with 
this  ftrange  incumbrance,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  Vbich  is  often  much  tnoia 
2 


confiderable  than  the  whole  of  thrf 
animal.  Sometimes  the  pin  is  made 
to  hold  by  a  paper-ring  which  they 
attach  to  a  little  (lick.  The  infeft 
in  this  condition  flies  round  this  axis 
wdth  amazing  rapidity,  and  without 
being  flopped  by  the  pain  which  we 
(hould  fuppofe  it  to  feel.  The  little 
wretches  keep  it  feveral  days  under 
this  apparatus  of  torture,  and  ftill 
And  the  animal  equally  difpofed  to 
humour  their  follies.  Fadls  fo  fur- 
prifing,  and  to  which  fo  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid,  announce  a  very 
^reat  infenfibility  in  thefe  paiTive  be¬ 
ings.  A  quadruped  treated  with  the 
fame  cruelty  could  not  fail  to  expire; 
or  at  lead  its  ftrength,  exhaufted  by 
the  pain  and  the  diforder  of  its  or¬ 
gans,  would  fcarcely  allow  it  to 
change  its  pofition.  How  often  have 
we  feen  flics  attempting  flight  after 
their  heads  were  cut  off ;  and,  if 
they  have  failed,  their  efforts  prove 
that  it  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  an  equilibrium.  Tear  a  limb 
from  an  infe^,  it  will  exhibit  no  ex.^ 
ternal  fymptom  of  pain.  This  mu¬ 
tilation  will  occafion  neither  its  death 
nor  any  apparent  malady ;  and  we 
have  even  difeovered,  that,  in  fome 
kinds  of  animals,  to  multiply  mutila¬ 
tions  was  to  multiply  the  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  that  each  drvifion  of  a  po¬ 
lypus  becomes  a  polypus  itfelf.  With 
proofs  fo  convincing,  it  is  difficult  to 
grant  much  fenfibility,to  infefls.  But 
let  us  go  farther. 

Sentibility  does  not  confift  merely' 
in  the  vibration  of  the  fibres  ;  phyfi.^ 
cal  organs  are  only  the  canals  which 
tranfmit  it  to  the  vital  principle. 
Senfation  is  nothing  uulefs  it  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  but  the  nature  of  this  inte¬ 
rior  principle,  the  exiftcnce  of  which 
is  fufficiently  proved,  will  always  re¬ 
main  a  myftcry.  The  different  names 
of  mind,  reafon,  fpirit,  inftin£l, 
which  have  been  given  it,  prove  that 
philofophers  have  difeovered  a  very* 
great  difference  in  this  principle,  acJ 
cording  to  the  beings  which  it  ani-{ 
mates* 
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nates.  They  have  admitted  different 
degrees  of  reafon;  why  not  different 
degrees  of  fenfibility  alfo? — of  fcnfibi* 
lity  ,of  which  the  gradations  fhould  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  prin> 
ciple  which  isitsbaAs.  Andif  the Au* 
thor  of  the  univerfe  has  elUblifhed  a  va¬ 
riety  fo  great  in  individuals,  in  the  de* 
vclopemcnt  and  conilitution  of  each 
being,  in  tlieir  inAindl  and  their  ope¬ 
rations,— can  we  doubt  but  that  their 
fenAbility  is  equally  varied  too  i  It 
feems  to  diminiih  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  from  man  downwards  to 
the  lowed  infeA ;  and  appears  in 
fome  degree  annihilated  in  thofe  fpe- 
cies  which  occupy  the  lowed  rank. 
Approaching,  in  fad,  as  near  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  they  recede 
from  the  nature  of  man,  infeds  par¬ 
ticipate  equally  of  the  attributes  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  of.  which  they 
form  the  intermediate  link.  Lin- 
nzut,  in  his  ATnxmtates  Academic<t, 
has  drawn  a  very  ingenious  parallel 
betwixt  the  metamorphofes  of  infeds 
and  the  developement  of  plants.  He 
compares  the  (ced  with  the  egg,  the 
produdion  of  branches  and  leaves 
with  the  date  of  the  larvx,  the  buds 
with  the  chryfalis  date,  and  the 
dowers  with  the  perfed  infed.  He 
has  found,  in  all  thefe  ftages,  rela¬ 
tions  fo  marked,  that  we  admire  equally 
the  judnefs  of  the  obfervations  and 
the  profound  genius  of  the  obferver. 

M.  Leffer  a  celebrated  German 
natiiralid,  the  celebrated  Swammer¬ 
dam,  and  many  other  learned  men, 
have  been  equally  druck  with  the  re¬ 
lations  which  they  have  perceived 
betwixt  the  lowed  individuals  in  the 
animal  and  the  highed  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  M.  de  Buffon  him- 
fclf  has  very  clearly  demondrated, 
that  the  didindion  of  kingdoms  does 
not  exid  in  nature,  and  that  one  clafs 
Hides  into  another  by  imperceptible 
gradations.  Is  it  not  hence  natural 
to  conclude,  by  analogy,  that  there 
are  laws  edablilhed  for  the  intellec- 
taal  as  well  as  for  the  phyAcal  facul- 
V91M  I.  N«  4. 


ties?  Can  we  believe,  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  who  has  created  the 
infed  fo  different  from  other  ani¬ 
mals,  has  bedowed  upon  it  tlte  fame 
fenAbility  ? 

The  exterior  Hgns  upon  which  wc 
ground  our  opinions,  with  regard  to 
beings  different  from  ouifelves,  agree 
pcrfedly  with  what  we  have  faid  hi¬ 
therto.  All  the  large  animals  ex- 
prefs  their  pain  by  cries,  bowlings, 
or  other  equivalent  Agns  )  of  conie- 
quence,  the  fewer  external  Agns  of 
grief  an  animal  exhibits  the  lefs  he 
fuffers.  If  1  beat  a  dog,  if  I  wound 
a  bird,  they  announce  by  their  cries 
the  painful  fenfations  which  they 
feci.  It  it  a  faculty  which  nature 
lias  given  them,  either  to  make 
known  the  need  they  have  of  ailid- 
ance,  or  to  move  the  perfon  who 
maltreats  them  to  compaffion.  Their 
moans  have  fumething  touching, 
which  fometimes  difarms  their  ene¬ 
my,  or  at  lead  procures  them  the 
ailidance  of  their  fellows.  We  fee 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  infeds,  to 
whatever  experiment  we  fubjed 
them.  Many  of  them  emit  founds, 
it  is  true :  but  every  body  knows 
that  it  is  not  in  the  fame  way  as  other 
animals  ;  none  of  thefe  founds  pro¬ 
ceed  from  their  throat.  In  fome,  it 
is  the  beating  of  their  wings,  as  in 
the  grafshopper  and  cricket ;  in  o- 
thers,  it  is  the  fridion  of  theiriimbs, 
as  in  the  fphinx  atropos,  Lin.  ;  and 
even  thefe  founds  commonly  ceafe 
when  the  infed  is  captive  or  ill- 
treated.  It  would  appear  that  they 
are  rather  expreiAons  of  pleafure  than 
Agns  of  pain.  Now,  if  nature  has 
afforded  them  no  means  of  expreffing 
their  fufferings,  and  engaging  the 
compaffion  of  their  enemy,  wc  may 
well  conclude  that  they  do  not  need 
any. 

It  is  true,  that  when  infeds  are 
feized,  they  Autter  and  ftrugglewith 
all  their  might ;  but  there  is  room  to 
believe  that  this  proceeds  from  the 
privation  of  their  liberty  rather  than 
O  o  from 
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from  die  pain  they  experience.  A  the  heart  then  contraAs  itfdf,  iti 
large  butterfly,  for  inftance,  pierced  pulfations  arc  lefs  frequent,  and' we 
frequently  with  pins,  ftrugglcs  a  great  experience  a  fenfible  and  painful  con- 
deal  during  the  operation  :  but  once  traAion,  which  at  laft  brings  on  our 
fet  at  liberty,  it  appears  as  much  at  dedruAion.  Such  then  in  us  is  the 
cafe  as  if  it  had  received  no  wound ;  mechanifm  of  fenfibility  and  fenti- 


it  would  even  fly  were  not  the  me¬ 
chanifm  of  Its  wings  Injured.  I  have 
preferved  fome  of  them  frequently  fix 
or  feven  days  alive,  although  I  had 
pierced  them  in  fevcral  places  of  the 
itomach  and  belly,  in  order  to  keep 
them  dried,  and  with  their  natural 
colours. 

But  will  it  not  be  poiTible  to  allign 
the  caufe  of  this  infenfibility  In  in- 
feAs,  and  explain  the  mechanifm 
which  produces  it  ?  To  do  this,  we 
mud  remark,  that,  in  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals,  all  the  nerves  terminate  in  the 
brain.  It  Is  there  that  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  feems  to  have  fixed  its  refidence; 
it  is  there  that  all  our  fenfations  ter¬ 
minate  ;  and  on  this  account  it  Is  that 
feveral  phllofophers  have  affertedthat 
the  foul  was  placed  in  the  pineal 
gland,  at  this  point  of  the  re-union  of 
the  nerves.  What  the  brain  Is  to  the 
nerves,  the  fame  the  heart  is  to  the 
blood.  It  is  in  this  primary  organ 
that  It  purifies  and  works  itftlf  off ; 
in  this  organ  it  Is  ef]>eclally  that  the 
different  conditions  in  which  Itis  found 
are  perceived  ;  and  thus  it  has  been 
fixed  as  the  feat  of  fentiment.  The 
different  qualities  which  our  paflions 
give  to  our  blood,  carry  it  with  more 
or  lefs  rapidity  into  the  centre  of 
circulation.  Heated  by  anger,  re¬ 
venge,  or  love,  it  acquires  from 
hence  a  more  ample  volume,  and 
paffes  into  the  heart  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  and  with  greater  celerity ;  It 
dilates  and  warms  It ;  it  tickles  it  or 
tears  it,  according  to  the  nature  of 
thofe  paifions  which  have  put  h  in  a 
ttate  of  cffcrvefcencc.  But  if  me¬ 
lancholy  fucceeds  a  violent  paffion, 
or  forrow,  or  wearinefs,  the  blood 
then  lofes  much  of  its  aAivIty,  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  retarded;  It  paffes  in  a  fmaller 
quantity  at  a  time  into  the  aorta: 


ment.  The  firft  operates  in  the 
brain,  the  fecond  In  the  heart.  Thefe 
are  the  two  fources  of  life  ;  and  the 
leall  wound  received  by  either  occa- 
fions  inflant  death. 

Let  us  now  apply  thefe  principles 
to  infeAs.  In  vain  have  philofophers 
inquired  in  what  part  of  their  bodies 
refided  their  vital  principle  ;  the  moil 
accurate  obfervations  have  hitherto 
conduAcd  to  no  difeovery  of  this  ; 
and  we  have  thus  been  obliged  to  a- 
gree  that  it  was  found  difperfed  e- 
qually  through  all  their  organs.  In 
vain  have  we  feparated  the  head  from 
the  breafl,  and  the  breall  from  the 
belly ;  all  thefe  parts  continue  to 
move  long  after  their  feparation,  and 
even  fulfil  the  funAIons  for  which 
nature  has  deilined  them.  It  is  thus 
that,  in  fome  of  them,  we  fee  the 
head  armed  with  jaws  and  teeth  con¬ 
tinuing  to  feize  the  inflrument  with 
which  it  is  tormented,  the  body  of 
the  bee  ilill  darting  Its  fling  againft 
the  enemy  which  attacks  h,  and 
fometimes  the  truncated  body  coup¬ 
ling  with  the  female.  I'his  expan- 
fion  of  life  is  fo  great,  that  we  every 
day  obferve  the  fpines  of  the  (hell  of 
the  echinus  move  after  the  whole  flefhy 
part  of  the  animal  has  been  taken  out. 

From  hence  it  follows  evidently, 
that  the  fibres  of  InfeAs  have  no 
point  of  re-union,  but  that  they  ter¬ 
minate  all  in  that  part  for  which 
they  have  been  deflined:  confequent- 
ly  the  part  injured  muft  be  the  only 
one  which  fuffers ;  that  the  head  does 
not  feel  the  pain  of  the  belly,  nor 
the  belly  that  of  the  flomach.  It  is 
from  phenomena  like  thefe  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  infeA  enjoy  the  fanse  de¬ 
gree  of  exiftence  and  life.  This  is 
befides  one  of  the  chief  chanAers  by 
which 
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«hich  the  infcA  approaches  to  the  ve-  empt  from  plcafure  and  pain  in  every 
getablekingdom.  WeeverydaycutofF  fituatioo  ?  1  do  not  believe  it ;  and 
from  plants  and  trees  a  great  number  of  tliia  is  what  remains  for  me  Ihortly  to 
their  branches,  without  the  principle  examine.  We  have  feen  the  infeA 
of  vegetation  being  in  the  lead  al>  prore^ed  from  fuifering  by  its  orga* 
tered;  for  in  vegetables,  as  in  infers,  nifation,  by  the  n^iture  of  its  fibres, 
it  is  equally  diftributed  through  all  by  the  privation  of  blood,  and  the 
their  parts.  This  circumilance  has  hardnefs  of  its  epidermis.  We  have 
induced  many  naturalifts  to  fay  that  feen  that  one  part  could  be  affefted. 


thefe  laft  were  only  •walking  plants. 

Deprived  to  a  certain  point  of 
fenfibility,  infefts  will  be  ftill  more 
devoid  of  fentiment  and  paflions. 
The  cifefts  of  thefe,  as  I  have  faid 
above,  are  felt  chiefly  in  the  heart 
by  means  of  the  accelerated  or  retard¬ 
ed  circulation  of  the  mafs  of  blood. 
Now,  in  moft  infers,  we  have  hi> 
therto  difeovered  no  heart:  whether 
the  fmallnefs  of  that  organ  has  elu¬ 
ded  the  bed  microfeopes  ;  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  have  no  necef- 
fity  for  this  organ.  In  faff,  the 
heart  with  us  is  the  feat  of  circula* 
tion.  This  circulation  does  not  feem 
poflible  in  infers  }  their  humours  are 
vifeous  and  gluey,  incapable  by  their 
tenacity  of  pafling  through  thofe 
veflcls,  which  we  mud  fuppofe  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  fmallneb  of  their 
other  parts.  How  then  could  hu¬ 
mours  fo  thick  penetrate  into  the 
narrow  canals  of  their  veins  ?  If  we 
find  blood  in  fome  infeffs,  as  in  lice, 
gnats,  &c.  it  is  very  frequently,  as 
M.  Lefler  well  obferves,  only  a  rob¬ 
bery  made  upon  the  larger  animals. 
We  find,  indeed,  a  heart  in  frogs, 
and  a  circulation  accurately  marked: 
but  experience  at  the  fame  time 
proves  that  this  circulation  and  this 
blood  do  nol  conditute  the  chief  ex- 
idence  of  thefe  amphibious  animals ; 
fince,  if  we  tear  out  their  entrails  and 
heart,  and  throw  their  body  in  this 
date  into  water,  they  continue  to 
fwim  there  as  before  with  an  ama¬ 
zing  quicknefs.  Do  we  need  more 
to  prove  that  infers  enjoy  only  a  very 
fmall  (hare  of  fenfibility. 

Poffefitd  of  fo  fmall  a  degree  of 
fcDpbility,  will  the  infeft  then  be  ex- 


without  the  fenfation  proceedipg . 
farther.  But  if  all  its  organs  are 
attacked  at  once,  whether  by  too 
great  heat,  or  by  violent  cold,  or  by 
a  very  fubtle  fluid,  a  general  motioa 
arifes  then  in  all  its  nerves,  and  the 
infef):  mud  feel  itfelf  in  a  very  afflic¬ 
ting  fituation  :  it  mud  experience  a» 
much  pain  as  it  is  capable  of  fup- 
porting.  This  date  may  even  in  a 
moment  occafion  a  general  death  in' 
all  its  organs,  while  wounds  only 
kill  it  piece-meal.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  often  as  au  infe^,  benumbed 
by  cold,  finds  itfelf  in  a  warmer  at- 
mofphere,  the  cherifhing  warmth, 
which  penetrates  its  organs,  mud  for 
it  prove  a  fource  of  pleafure:  thus 
we  fee,  in  autumn,  the  flies  paded  as 
it  were  upon  the  walls  expofed  to  the 
fouth.  They  feem  then  to  acquire  a 
new  degree  of  life,  and  their  aftivity 
proves  their  enjoyment.  Thefe,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  only  circum- 
dances  in  which  infects  can  expe¬ 
rience  complete  pain  or  pleafure;  and 
according  to  the  extent  of  that  de¬ 
gree  of  fenfibility  which  nature  has 
bedowed  upon  them. 

They  have,  befides,  two  fenfes, 
which  may  contribute  to  their  plea- 
fures  ; — tadc  and  fmell.  We  cannot 
refufe  to  infeds  the  fenfe  of  tade, 
fincc  we  fee  them  fall  with  avidity 
upon  thofe  aliments  which  are  pro¬ 
per  to  them,  and  as  condantly  rejeA 
tliofe  which  are  improper.  Although, 
the  fite  of  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which 
fume  place  in  the  fnout,  others  in 
the  antennz  or  digmata,  be  dill  very 
uncertain,  it  is  nevertbelefs  true,  that 
this  fenfe  in  infe£ls  is  very  delicate. 
£ees;  who  crowd  together  on  a  bank 
O  o  2  of 
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of  flowers  ;  flics,  which  commit  fuch 
mirages  in  our  kitchens,  would  not 
be  found  there  in  fo  great  numbers, 
were  they  not  attrafted  at  a  great  di- 
itance  by  the  effluvia  of  thefe  ali¬ 
ments.  Thefe  two  fenfes  feem  to  be 
the  principal  fources  of  their  pka- 
fures  and  pains.  'I'he  delicacy  of  thefe 
organs  being  moved  by  particles  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  infeAs  cannot  be  in- 
fcnfible  to  this  flight  tickling,  and 
moft  of  them  tellify  it  fufficiently 
by  the  fluttering  of  their  wings  in 
the  jnidft  of  their  enjoyment.  The 
a6l  of  coition  is  fought  with  too  much 
anxiety,  art,  and  cunning,  by  all  in¬ 
fers,  to  allow  us  to  doubt  of  their 


experiencing  In  this  a  high  degree  oP 
pleafure.  They  even  abandon  them- 
fclvcs  to  it  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
pafBon,  that,  their  heat  being  ex- 
haulled,  their  enjoyment  and  exift- 
ence  commonly  terminate  together. 
Such  are  the  principles  and  fads 
from  which  I  have  thought  myfclf 
warranted  to  conclude  that  infeda 
enjoy  a  very  fmall  portion  of  fenfibi- 
lity.  The  fame  principles  may,  I 
think,  be  applied  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and 
by  means  of  them,  we  may  judge  to 
what  degree  nature  has  rendered  them 
fcnfible. 


On  Erron  of  the  Preft  hy  Caleb  Whitefoxd,  Efq{ 


T^T^Hilst  you  and  your  corre- 
•  ’  fpondents  arc  fo  laudably  em¬ 
ployed  in  watching  over  the  welfare 
of  the  ftatc,  keeping  a  jealous  eye  on 
minifters,  and  pointing  out  the  errors 
of  government,  I  wilh,  Mr  Wood- 
fall  ( if  you  could  but  find  time  for 
it)  that  you  would  pay  fome  little  at¬ 
tention  to  your  own  errors. 

Perhaps  it  will  appear  the  higheft 
degree  of  prefumption,  to  offer  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  perfon  in  your  eminent  fla- 
tion,  one  who  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  didates  to  minillcrs  and 
counfels  kings,  one  who  is  read  and 
admired  in  every  part  of  the  Britifli 
dominions. 

It  is  for  this  very  reafon,  Sir,  that 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  ,me  to  tell 
you  of  your  miftakes ;  for  you  cannot 
fay  with  Job,  “  Albeit  that  I  have 
erred,  mine  error  remaineth  with 
MYSELF.”  No,  Mr  Woodfall,  your 
errors  circulate  far  and  wide  ;  they 
mifreprefent  many,  and  miflead  more; 
in  fhort,  the  errors  I  mean  afc  errors 
ipf  the  prefs  ;  or,  as  my  learned  friend 
Sir  James  Hodges  expreffes  them  in 
pneEnglilh-latiu-fingular-phiralword, 
crnitms. . ' 


Of  ail  errata,  thp  moft  harmlef^ 
are  thofe  which  make  ftark-ftaring 
nonfenfe.  Thefe  are  never  imputed 
to  the  writer,  but  arc  correded  by 
the  reader  in  his  own  mind  as  he  goes 
along  }  but  the  dangerous  ones  are 
thofe  which  make  a  kind  of  half 
fenfe,  and  pafs  current  as  the  fenfe 
of  the  author,  until  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  when  your  lift  of  errata  transfers 
the  blame  from  the  writer  to  the 
printer.  However,  I  mull  fay,  that 
printers  (with  all  their  profeffions  of 
candour)  arc  as  little  apt  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  errors  as  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  j  for  not  one  erratum  in  ten  is 
ever  acknowledged,  and  indeed  I 
fuppofc  they  very  feldom  would,  un- 
lefs  at  the  particular  defire  of  the 
writer. 

As  1  have  faid  much  about  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  prefs,  it  may  naturally  be 
expeded  that  I  fliould  produce  fome 
proofs  of  what  I  have  afferted.  This 
1  am  enabled  to  do,  having  paid  pat- 
ticular  attention  to  them  for  fome 
time  pad,  and  having  looked  more 
fliarply  after  them  than  the  promo¬ 
tions  civil  or  military,  the  prices  of 
cpm  or  ftocks,  the  lift  of  Ihips  or 
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bankrtipta,  or  of  thofe  paragrapka 
vrhich  inform  vrho’a  dead,  who's  mar¬ 
ried,  or  who’s  bang’d. 

But  now  for  the  particulars  of  the 
charge. 

•  Ihaveknown  you  throw  an  injurious 
reflection  on  all  the  crown’d  heads  in 
Europe  at  one  llrokc  ;  for  inftcad  of 
Po-tentates,  you  have  call’d  them  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  if  they  had  been  mere  ve¬ 
getables.  As  to  the  King  of  PrufBa, 
you  talk  of  him  in  a  different  ftyle  ; 
for  inftead  of  the  Hero  of  PrulBa, 
you  have  made  him  the  Nero.  Next 
day  comes  your  apology,  or  your  er¬ 
ratum,  which  fometimes,  inflead  of 
mending  matters,  makes  things  worfe, 
aad,  like  an  arch  tinker,  in  ftopping 
one  hole  makes  two,  as  I  remember 
my  old  friend  Alderman  Faulkner 
of  Dublin  cerreAed  an  error  in  his 
Journal.  “  Erratum,  in  our  laft  ; 
for  his  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Dorfet, 
read  her  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dor¬ 
fet.”  Indeed  a  blunder  feems  to  be 
fomething  of  the  nature  of  a  bog ;  the 
more  you  llruggle,  the  deeper  you 
get  into  it.  But  to  proceed.  You 
have  on  feveral  occallons  ufed  the 
Doge  of  Genoa  extremely  ill,  and 
never  have  made  him  the  leaft  apolo¬ 
gy  for  omitting  the  laft  letter  in  his 
title  ;  though  if  you  had  defired  your 
readers  next  day,  ”  inftead  of  Dog, 
to  read  Doge,”  I  do  confefs  that 
it  would  have  been  no  great  repara¬ 
tion. 

I  remember  the  Iriflt  parliament 
fome  time  ago  were  offended  at 
fomething  in  the  Public  Advertifer, 
and  took  up  the  matter  fo  warmly, 
that  they  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
burnt.  Now,  Mr  Woodfall,  whe¬ 
ther  you  have  taken  umbrage  alfo  and 
likenu^',  or  w  hether  it  proceeds  from 
negligence,  I  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  feveral  unlucky  miftakes 
have  happened  relative  to  that  refpec- 
table  body.  At  their  firft  meeting, 
you  told  us,  (inftead  of  a  bill)  that  a 
motion  would  be  made  for  leave  to 
tring  in  a  bull -and  afterwards  an- 
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other  motion,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Dey  be  read,  as  if  i^was  an  affem- 
bly  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary— —You 

told  us  one  day  that  Lord  — - , 

of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  had  been 
fafely  delivered  of  a  daughter  ;  and 
we  were  all  very  anxious  on  my 
Lord’s  account,  till  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  when  you  delivered  his  Lord- 
Ihip  of  the  burden,  and  brought  the 
child  into  the  world  a  more  natural 
way. 

In  a  late  fciiffle  under  the  Piaxza, 
Covent- Garden, you  informed  us  that 
an  Irilh  officer  had  got  a  cenfuiion 
in  bis  head ;  and  you  made  no  apo- 
logy  afterwrards,  thinking,  I  fuppofc, 
there  was  no  occalion  for  any,  as  you 
Were  right  to  a  T. 

Not  long  ago  you  advertifed  a 
fpeedy  cure  for  raptures,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  gave  fome  wicked  bachelor 
occafion  to  feoff  at  the  holy  ftate  of 
matrimony ;  for  as  the  Devil  would 
have  it  ( I  mean  one  of  your  Devils) 
the  very  next  advertifement  to  it  waa 
from  a  gentleman  who  wanted  a  wife, 
and  over  it  was  printed  matrimony  in 
capitals ;  confequently  it  appeared 
that  matrimony  was  the  moft  fpeedy 
and  effcflual  cure  for  raptures,  tho* 
of  ever  fo  long  ftanding,  &c.  &c. 

I  hare  known  you  advertife,  in¬ 
ftcad  of  a  never-failing  remedy,  an 
ever-failing  remedy.  Now,  Sir,  tho* 
this  might  be  ftriftly  true,  yet  I  hold 
it  not  proper  that  it  (hould  be  fo  fet 
down,  as  I  fuppofe  the  quack-do£lor 
paid  you  his  money  for  con>xying  a 
very  different  fenfc  to  the  public. — 
In  a  receipt  lately  publilhed  for  the 
cure  of  the  plague,  inftead  of  me, 
you  put  rice,  and  fo  made  a  pudding 
of  it ;  and  in  advertifing  a  cimrfe  of 
le6lures,  you  turned  a  fyllabus  into  a 
fyllabub ;  and  called  the  perpetual 
motion,  a  perpetual  notion. 

1  wiih  you  would  be  a  little  more 
cautious  in  advertifing  Salivation  not 
neceffary :  for  it  happened,  that  by 
omitting  the  i  in  faliN-ation,  yon  gave 
great  offence  to  fome  very  good  Chri- 
ftians 
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ftians  in  my  neighbourhood;  andalfo 
gave  occafion  to  fome  wicked  pun> 
fters  to  obferve,  that  it  was  not  the 
£rlt  time  an  eye  bad  been  loft  in  a 
falivation ;  nay,  that  fome  people 
had  been  fo  unlucky  as  to  lofe  a 
couple. 

There  is  another  advertifement 
which  frequently  occurs,  beginning 
with,  “  Whereas,  fcveral  eviUminded 
pcrfons,”  &c. — One  day  you  made 
it  evil-minded  parfons,  which  was 
extremely  unlucky ;  for  in  thefe  times 
of  infidelity,  people  are  too  apt  to 
Iboff  at  the  clergy,  and  indeed  at  all 
ferious  fubjeds  ;  as  to  myfclf,  I  muft 
confefs,  that  1  am  particularly  hurt 
at  thofe  impertinent  Levities  with 
which  fome  people  indulge  them- 
fielves,  being  a  perfon  of  pL  ferious 
turn  of  mind,  and  of  a  difpofition 
rather  faturnine  and  grave. 

It  too  often  happens,  Mr  Wood- 
fall,  that  “  what  ftiould  be  grave 
you  turn  to  farce.”  I  remember  in 
your  paper,  a  fenfible  pathetic  letter, 
figned  a  Citizen  :  he  laments  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftate  of  this  country,  and  you 
made  it  the  infernal  ftate  ;  when  he 
exclaimed  fad  reverfe!  you  nude  him 
cry  out  fad  reverie ;  he  difapproved 
of  all  national  refledions,  you  made 
him  difapprove  of  all  rational  affec¬ 
tions;  and  talking  of  the  fate  of  em¬ 
pires,  you  made  him  fay  the  fat  of 
empires  ;  Now  as  there  are  fo  many 
ftanding  Jokes  about  citizens  being 
fond  of  fat,  (whether  turtle  fat  or  ve- 
nifon  fat)  this  unlucky  miftake  quite 
fpoiled  the  letter,  difobliged  my 
friend  the  Citizen,  and  “  all  the  fat 
was  in  the  fire.”  And  here  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  a  paragraph 
fome  time  fince,  containing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elcdion  of  a  worthy  Al¬ 
derman  for  a  certain  ward  ;  when,  in- 
ftead  of  faying  he  was  duly  eleded, 
you  faid  he  was  dully  eleded  ;  and 
thereby  afibrded  a  handle  for  break¬ 
ing  fome  common-place  jells  on  that 
rcfpedable  body  of  men,  the  court  of 
Aldermen.  Another  time,  in  the  ac¬ 


count  of  an  entertainment  given  by 
a  worthy  Alderman  to  the  Deputy 
and  Common  Council  of  his  ward, 
where  they  dined  on  turtle,  you  faid 
they  died  on  turtle  ;  as  if  they  had 
all  ate  till  they  choaked  or  burft ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkaulc,  that  none  either 
over- ate  thcmfelves,  or  caught  a  fur- 
feit  that  day. 

From  fevcral  articles,  Mr  Wood- 
fall,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  you  were  no  great  geographer  : 
fur  you  tell  us  of  Corfairs  fitted  out 
from  'i’urin,  inftead  of  Tonis ;  and 
that  the  Chiiiefe  had  revolted  againft 
the  Spaniards,  inftead  of  the  Chi- 
lefe  :  now,  though  thefe  two  nations 
arc  on  different  fides  of  the  globe,  1 
fuppofe  you  thought  they  were  near 
neighbours,  being  within  an  ell  of 
each  other.  Laft  year,  when  the 
Ruffian  fleet  took  the  Ifle  of  Lem¬ 
nos,  you  told  us  that  part  of  the 
fquadron  remained  at  the  Ifle  of 
Candy,  and  the  reft  were  going  to 
attack  the  Ifle  of  Lemons ;  you  fup- 
pofed,  no  doubt,  that  Candy  was  a 
fugar-ifland,  and  that  they  were  gone 
to  the  ifle  of  Lemons  for  fruit,  and 
fo  between  them  to  fupply  the  fleet 
(pro  bono  publico)  with  punch. 

You  have  fumetimes  treated  .the 
Ruffians  very  injurioufly,  by  calling 
them  Ruffians ;  and  one  day  you  told 
us,  the  combined  army  of  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  (inftead  of  a  Kam)  was 
commanded  by  a  Ram ;  as  if  they 
they  had  been  a  parcel  of  (heep :  and 
when  it  was  expe^ed  the  two  armies 
were  coming  to  aAiou,  you  faid  they 
were  coming  to  AdOn  ;  and  as  there 
was  a  confiderable  fall  of  ftocks  about 
that  time,  1  have  reafon  to  think  it 
was  owing  to  the  above  report,  or  to 
fome  other  equally  alarming. 

I  trembled  for  you  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  congrefs  at  Fock- 
zany ;  ’tis  a  ticklifh  word  in  the  hands 
of  a  carelcfs  compofitor,  and  one 
does  not  know  what  terrible  work  he 
might  make  of  it ;  Apropos,  it  is  not 
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long  fince  you  advertifed  a  view  of 
the  canal  of  Venice^  and  you  made  it 
the  canal  of  Venus  ;  and  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  houfebreakiog,  inftead  of 
the  rogues  broke  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  you  faid  they  broke  in  at  the 
widow. 

When  you  informed  us  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  lady  was  gone  to  pafs  the  holi¬ 
days  at  her  countiy-feat  near  Cory- 
don,  every  reader  fuppofed  that  fome 
fcandal  was  meant,  till  the  next  day, 
when  we  learnt  that  there  was  no 
Corydun  in  the  cafe,  and  that  her  la- 
dyfhip  was  only  gone  to  her  country- 
fcat  near  Croydon. 

One  day  you  told  us,  that  fomc 
Fnglilh  Lord  (whofe  name  I  have 
forgot)  was  arrived  at  Naples  with 
his  tabor ;  travelling  with  a  tabor 
feemed  to  be  an  odd  kind  of  conceit ; 
but  his  Lordihip(apparemment)  was 
fond  ofmufic,  though  the  tabor  and 
pipe  feemed  more  adapted  to  a  lug* 
ged  bear,  than  a  Lord  on  his  travels; 
thus  we  reafoned,  till  the  erratum  of 
next  day,  defired  us  “  for  tabor,  to 
read  tutor.” 

If  your  compolltors  are  bad  geo¬ 
graphers,  they  are  at  lead  as  bad  a- 
rithmcticians  :  wherever  fums  occur, 
they  are  fure  to  make  a  bad  figure :  I 
remember  at  different  times  lait  year, 
they  made  the  compnlfatory  India 
loan,  14000,  140000,  and  fometimes 
14,000,000:  in  (hort,  they  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  figures;  and  as  to 
cyphers,  they  confider  them  as  mere 
nothings,  and  that  adding  or  taking 
away  two  or  three  of  them  from  a 
fum  makes  no  difference  at  all. 

I  have  known  you  turn  a  matter 
of  hearfay  into  a  matter  of  lierefy; 
Damon  into  a  dzmon  ;  a  delicious 
girl  into  a  delirious  girl ;  the  co¬ 
mic  mufe  into  a  comic  moufe  ;  a 
Jewifh  Rabbi  into  a  Jewifh  Rabbit ; 
and  when  a  correfpondent,  lament¬ 
ing  the  corruption  of  the  times,  ex¬ 
claimed,  O  Mores !  you  made  him 
cry,  O  Mofes ! 

You  fbould  coniidcr,  Mr  Frinterj 
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that  there  is  a  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  ading  with  the  utmoft  lenity 
and  utmoft  levity  ;  between  fadioua 
and  facetious;  fellow  and  felon  ;  im¬ 
prudent  and  impudent  ;  refulutiba 
andrevolution ;  Runny  mead  and  run¬ 
ning  mad  ;  loud  profeffions  and  lewd 
profefCons ;  words  and  works  ;  foar- 
ing  and  roaring ;  Thavies  Inn  and 
Thieves  Inn  ;  minutes  and  minuets  i 
rubies  and  bubbles ;  a  tube  and  a 
tub ;  all  of  which  words  I  have  ob- 
ferved  you.  Sir,  at  times,  ufc  indif- 
criminately. 

I  know  you  will  fay  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  confider  the  conftant 
hurry  which  attends  the  publication 
of  a  daily  paper ;  that  the  Public 
Advertifer  is  in  fo  great  requefl,  and 
people  are  fo  eager  to  get  it,  “  with 
all  its  imperfedions  on  its  head,’* 
that  you  really  have  not  time  to  be 

more  correft. - Ah,  Mr  Woodfall! 

it  would  be  well  for  mankind,  if 
reformation,  like  charity,  were  al¬ 
ways  to  begin  at  home ;  and  that 
people  would  try  to  mend  themfelves, 
inftead  of  beftowiug  fo  much  fruit- 
lefs  and  thanklefs  pains  in  admonifh- 
ing  their  neighbours.  You,  Sir, 
have  bellowed  much  time  and  labour, 
and  oil,  floods  of  ink,  and  reams  of 
paper,  in  adviCng  Minifters  of  State, 
and  corredling  the  meafures  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  after  all,  I  dare  fay, 
you  yourfelf  will  allow,  that  they  are 
at  this  moment  not  one  bit  better  or 
wifer  than  when  yon  firft  undertook 
to  mend  them. 

Therefore,  take  an  old  man’s  ad¬ 
vice,  friend  Woodfall ;  fet  a  pattera 
to  thy  brother  printers;  leave  for  a 
while  the  care  of  the  State  to  thofe 
who  are  paid  for  it ;— look  at  home  ; 
— ^begin  a  reformatioa  there  ;  and 
“  correft  thyfelf  for  the  example  of 
others.”  I  am. 

Thy  fxncere  wcll-wilher, 

EMENDATOR, 
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Trtatnujtt  ^  Deseetees  in  France;  part  tf  a  Letter  from  Lijle^  iatsi 
March  3,  17 84. 


AS  yet  I  have  feen  only  one  part 
of  the  citadel ;  but  it  has  made 
an  imprefiion  upon  me  that  will  not 
be  eaCly  effaced.  To  the  left,  on 
entering  through  the  great  gate  next 
the  town,  are  places  which  engineers 
call  cafemates  ;  they  arc  galleries  or 
places  in  which  the  troops  can  lie 
hind  the  ramparts  in  perfect  fecurl* 
ly  from  the  fire  of  a  befieging  army  ; 
thefe  cafemates  are  vaulted,  and  fo 
(trong,  that  they  arc  completely 
bomb-proof.  There  being  no  great 
ufe  fur  them,  except  in  a  fiege,  they 
were  kept  empty  until  the  reign  of 
the  prefent  King,  who  provided  in¬ 
habitants,  though  without  wKhing 
it,  for  thefe  gloomy  places,  fitter  to 
ferve  as  caverns  to  wild  beads  than 
as  a  refidence  for  men.  Before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  defertlon  from 
the  military  fervice  was  a  capital  of¬ 
fence;  and  it  very  rarely  happened 
that  royal  mercy  was  extended  to  a 
deferter,  even  for  the  firft  offence  : 
confequently,  in  a  country  where  fo 
numerous  an  army  was  kept  up,  great 
numbers  were  ffiot  to  death  every 
jear,  and  many  others  hanged ;  for 
if  a  foldier,  after  having  deferted, 
was  taken  011  a  road  leading  out  of 
France,  he  was  not  honoured  with  a 
military  death  from  the  hands  of  his 
comrades,  but  was  made  to  fuifer  the 
death  of  a  felon  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  The  prefent 
King,  willing  to  prevent,  if  pol- 
fible,  the  frequency  of  military  exe¬ 
cutions,  and  at  the  fume  time  to 
check  the  fpirit  of  defertion  which 
appeared  among  his  troops,  repealed 
the  edIA  or  law,  by  which  defertlon 
was  to  be  punlihed  with  death,  and 
enaAed  another,  by  which  deferters 
are  condemned  to  rmprifoninent  in 
the  cafemates  of  different  ftrong 
towns  mentioned  in  the  edIA :  of 
thefe  Lille  is  one  ;  and  in  iu  citadel 
t 


are  (hut  up  about  300  deferters.  The 
fight  of  thefe  wretches  was  truly 
(hocking ;  In  thefe  dark  fubterra- 
(leous  prifons  no  light  can  enter  but  at 
the  gate,  w’hich  is  made  like  a  gra¬ 
ting  ;  through  which  is  admitted  juft 
a  fuilicient  quantity  of  air  to  keep 
the  prifoners  alive  ;  but  not  to  keep 
the  place  fweet.  Here  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  anfwer  all  the  calls  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  therefore,  you  may  con¬ 
ceive  what  a  horrid  dwelling  this 
muft  be :  while  I  looked  through  the 
grating,  there  came  forth  fuch  a 
ftench  that  it  had  nearly  made  me 
faint ;  and  when  the  gate  was  open¬ 
ed,  and  fome  of  the  prifoners  were 
let  out  to  walk  in  the  air,  which  they 
are  permitted  to  do  in  fmall  numbers 
every  day  for  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
hour,  their  looks  were  pale  and 
(hockingly  fqualld  ;  they  were  co¬ 
vered  with  vermin  ;  and,  without  ex- 
aggeration,  their  whole  appearance 
was  fuch,  that  a  perfon  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  might  cafily 
take  them  for  fpcAres.  Some  of 
thefe  wretches  arc  condenvned  to  per¬ 
petual  imprifonment;  others  to  twen¬ 
ty,  fome  to  fifteen,  but  few  to  any 
period  under  five  years :  the  dKTe- 
rence  in  the  length  of  confinement 
depending  on  the  number  of  times 
that  the  prifoner  has  deferted.  For 
my  part,  I  think  that  Imprifonment 
in  thefe  cafemates  for  five  years,  or 
for  life.  Is  nearly  fynonymous,  as  1 
believe  that  no  coniUtution  could 
bear  up,  even  for  two  years,  againlt 
the  damps,  the  filth,  tlic  (tench,  and 
the  want  of  air,  in  thefe  dreadful 
places  :  not  to  mention  the  want  of 
proper  nourKhment ;  for  the  food  of 
thefe  unhappy  prifoners  Is  pretty 
much  the  fame  that  is  allowed  by  the 
King  in  the  county  jails  of  England. 
The  confiant  prayer  of  thefe  wretches, 
whenever  they  fee  ah  officer,  while 
they 


are  out  in  the  air,  is  not  for 
pardon,  but  for  death ;  and  unque- 
llionably  death,  fo  far  from  being  a 
puniihment  to  them,  would  be  the 
belt  boon,  Ihort  of  pardon,  that  their 
fovereign  could  give  them.  A  little 
while  ago  many  of  them,  who  were 
conllantly  praying  for  death  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  their  mifery,  found 
their  prayers  were  heard  when 
they  lead  expefted.  Grown  defpe- 
raic  from  their  wrctchednefs,  they 
refolved  to  rifle  every  thing  to  ef- 
fett  an  cfcapc  :  they  agreed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  on  the  morrow  (which  was 
a  Sunday),  when  they  knew  the  re¬ 
giment  quartered  in  the  citadel  would 
be  at  church,  they  (hould  force  open 
the  gate,  and,  overpowering  the  few 
centinels  that  were  on  guard  on  the 
outfide,  cfcape  into  the  town,  where 
they  hoped  the  humanity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  would  fcrcen  them  from 
julUce  by  concealing  them  from  the 
governor.  This  was  a  truly  defpe- 
rate  attempt ;  for  in  front  of  the  pri- 
fon-gate  were  placed  two  pieces  of 
cannon  loaded  with  grape,  fo  point¬ 
ed  as  thaythey  might  be  fired  point- 
blank  into  the  cafemates ;  and  fome 
foldiers  were  conllantly  llationcd  at 
the  guns,  with  lighted  matches,  rea¬ 
dy  to  fire  in  cafe  of  need.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  prifoners  forced 
the  gate,  and  ruihed  out  with  fo 
much  precipitation,  that  they  fortu¬ 
nately  got  between  the  guns  and  the 
men  who  were  ilationed  at  uiein  ; 
but  who,  expcdling  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  an  event,  were  walking  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  on  their  poft,  as 
centinels  ufually  do.  But  here  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  good 
fortune  ;  for  at  that  moment  a  cap¬ 
tain  was  marching  by  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  6o  men,  to  relieve  a  guard 
at  one  of  the  town-gates :  feeing  the 
mutineers  making  to  the  gate  of  the 
citadel,  he  intercepted  them,  and  dc« 
fired  they  would  return  to  their  pri- 
fon  without  obliging  him  to  ufe  vio¬ 
lence  towards  them  j  but  they  decU- 
Voi..  1.  N®  4, 


red  with  one  voice,  that  nothing  but 
fiiperior  force  ihould  ever  make  them 
return  to  the  hell.,  as  they  called  it, 
from  which  they  had  juft  broke  out. 
While  the  captain  was  parleying  with 
them,  the  lieutenant,  feeing  they 
were  bent  upon  forcing  their  way 
through  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  very' 
wifely  made  the  detachment  prime 
and  load,  without  waiting  for  the 
captain’s  orders  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
fur  this  prudent  ilep  of  the  lieutenant, 
the  prifoners,  aided  by  their  defpair, 
and  encouraged  by  their  numbers, 
they  being  300  oppofed  to  60,  might 
poflibly  have  fuccceded.  The  muti¬ 
neers,  infteadof  doing  what  the  cap¬ 
tain  wifhed  for^  began  to  advance  to¬ 
wards  him,  as  if  determined  to  fall 
upon  him  :  he  again  remonftrated 
with  them,  and  warned  them  of  their 
danger  ;  but  they,  deaf  to  all  he  faid, 
ruihed  upon  the  detachment :  the 
captain  inftantly  gave  his  men  orders 
to  fire  by  platoons,  which  they  did  ; 
Upon  which  36  of  the  mutineers  fell 
dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  twice  that 
number  were  wounded  ;  many  were 
wounded  by  the  bayonets,  to  the 
very  points  of  which  they  had  refo- 
lutely  marched  up  :  at  laft  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  overpowered,  and  car¬ 
ried  backto  their  prifon.  The  wound¬ 
ed  were  conveyed  to  an  hofpital,  the 
air  of  which,  difagreeahle  as  it  might 
be  to  others,  who  had  not  been  con¬ 
fined  in  the  cafemates,  they  found  to 
the  laft  degree  pure  and  refrelhing  , 
and  they  blcficd  Cod  that  they  had 
been  wounded,  as  by  that  circum- 
ftance  they  enjoyed  a  refpite  from 
the  horrors  of  their  prifon.  ' 

In  my  next,  1  hope  I  lhall  be  able 
to  give  you  a  tolerable  good  account 
of  \hc  fortifications  of  the  town  and 
citadel,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  witrld ;  and  which, 
though  it  was  taken  by  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  in  the  fuccefliore 
war,  has  been  fo  ftrengthened  by 
Vauban,  that  it  is  now  thought  by 
military  to  be  abfolutely  im- 
P  p  pregnable. 
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pregnable,  except  by  famine.  Yoor 
good  old  father,  who  has  fo  often 
fignalizcd  himfelf  at  fieges,  will  be 
glad  to  read  it.  Farewell  till  the 
next  poll :  you  may  go  to  Wetjic’s, 
and  pay  fix  {hillings  for  a  bottle  of 
claret ;  I  am  juil  going  to  take  one 
with  a  friend,  which  will  coft  only 


one  (hilling,  and  is  really  excellent.' 
A  (hilling  a-bottle  for  claret  on  this 
fide  the  water  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  ;  but  Flanders  is  not  a  wine 
country,  and  we  are  here  a  great 
way  from  Bourdeaux  ;  this  accounts 
for  the  dearnefs. 

A  TRAVELLER. 


"Somt  Account  of  th:  Life  and  Writing!  of  Chaucer,  hy  Dr  Samueu 
‘  Johnson  *. 


'Hough  Chaucer  was  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moft  tiniverfal  ge- 
niufes  that  ever  the  world  produced, 
we  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
place  of  his  birth,  or  even  who  was 
his  father.  In  this  refpedl  his  fate 
and  that  of  Homer  feem  to  coin¬ 
cide.  Let  it  fu(fice,  therefore,  that 
he  was  an  Englidiman;  and  probably 
of  a  genteel  extraftion,  which  may 
be  fairly  conieftured  from  his  educa¬ 
tion.  it  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  the  time  of  his  birth  was  in  the 
fecond  year  of  Edward  HI.  A.  D. 
1328.  There  arc  no  accounts  that 
can  be  depended  on,  from  the  time 
of  his  birth  to  his  admidion  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  which  muft  have  been  before 
he  was  1 8 ;  he  having  publi(hed  his 
poem,  called  “  The  Court  of  I.ove,” 
at  that  age,  and  at  that  Univerlity. 
In  a  (liou  time  he  made  an  incre¬ 
dible  pnigrefs  in  logic,  rhetoric,  po¬ 
etry,  phiiofophy,  mathematics,  and 
divinity.  When  he  left  the  univer- 
fity,he  went  into  France  and  theLow 
Countries  ;  but  what  period  of  time 
he  fpent  in  his  travels,  can  by  no 
means  be  determined.  On  his  ictnrn 
home,  he  entered  himfelf  a  lludent 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  a  mailer  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  laws  of  his  country.  When  he 
had  fatisSed  lumfclf  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  he  betook  himlclf  to  Court,  where 


he  was  made  the  King’s  Page ;  in 
thofe  days  a  very  honourable  ofHcc, 
as  the  polfedor  had  a  ready  and  fre¬ 
quent  accefs  to  the  royal  prefencc. 
About  the  year  1360,  he  married 
Philippa,  youngeft  daughter  to  Sir 
Pagen  Rouet ;  and  in  procefs  of  time 
became  very  intimate  with  the  pow¬ 
erful  Duke  of  Lancafter,  by  whofe 
favour  and  interell  he  foon  found 
himfelf  in  poflfeffion  of  1000  1.  per 
annutn,  at  that  time  an  immenfe 
fortune  ;  which  not  only  exalted 
him  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
his  charadler,  but  gave  him  a  full 
fcope  to  exert  his  natural  benevo¬ 
lence  and  gencrofity.  But  notwlth- 
(landing  his  great  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nourable  employments,  he  was  too 
much  embarrafled  and  entangled  in 
affairs  of  Itate  to  be  happy ;  and 
however  eafy  he  was  in  his  circum- 
(lances,  he  was  far  from  being  fu  in 
his  mind.  The  Duke  of  Lancaffer, 
who  ifad  been  his  greatell  patron  and 
benefattcr,  expeftedthe  fruits  of  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  him  by 
a  ready  compliancy  with  him  in  all 
his  ambitious  dcfigns.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  experienced,  from  Chaucer’s 
gratitude,  all  that  he  could  defire; 
and  our  bard  had  io  far  involved  him¬ 
felf  by  his  attachment  to  riie  Duke’s 
party,  that  he  w’as  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  uative  country,  and  to  take 

re- 


*  Tni»  Account  of  Chjocer  is  afrribrd  to  Dr  Tohnfon  on  the  antlioiicy  of  the  fijnatuie 
added  to  it  in  The  Vniverfal  Hfncr,  where  it  firft  appeared. 

He  refembied  Homer  in  many  rcIpcAs,  viz.  his  invention,  h'ls  nniverfal  knowledge/ 
his  judgment,  and,  towards  tlie  l.tter  end  of  his  life,  in  his  peregt  iaations. 
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rtfiige  Ib  Zealand,  where  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  remit¬ 
tances  from  his  own  eftate  being  dopt 
by  the  means  of  fome  perfons  who 
had  been  greatly  obliged  to  him. 
From  the  Low  Countries  he  returned 
privately  to  England ;  but  was  detec¬ 
ted,  arrefted,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower,  by  the  King's  command. 
However,  upon  making  certain  dif- 
coverics,  and  figning  a  kind  of  re¬ 
cantation,  he  obtained  his  Majeily’s 
Jjardon.  It  was  fome  time  before  he 
recovered  the  fliock  this  affair  gave 
him  ;  and  his  circumllances  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowed  ebb,  and  being 
deferted  by  his  friends  at  Court,  he 
retired  to  Woodftock,  the  place  of 
his  rehdence  in  happier  times.  Here 
he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  philo- 
fophy  and  the  mufes,  and  drew  upon 
Contentment  for  the  denciences  of 
Fortune.  '  ' 

■  The  Duke  of  Lancadcr,  at  laft, 
having  got  the  better  of  his  troubles. 


his  party  held  up  their  head  ‘  again  } 
and,  about  the  20th  year  of  the 
King,  he  married  Lady  Catherine 
Swyndford,  filler  to  Chaucer’s  wife, 
and  procured  a  legitimacy,  by  a£l  of 
Parliament,  for  the  natural  children 
he  had  by  her.  By  means  of  this 
alliance,  Chaucer’s  Too,  Thomas,  be¬ 
came  related  to  mod  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  fevcral  kings  of  England. 
And  now  the  affairs  of  Chaucer  once 
more  took  a  happy  turn ;  he  obtained 
feveral  royal  grants,  and  acquired  a 
conilderable  fortune ;  but  being  on 
the  verge  of  life,  at  the  age  of  70 
years,  he  retired  to  Dunnlngton- 
Cadle,  near  Newbury ;  from  whence, 
after  two  years  refidence,  being  called 
to  London  upon  bufinefs,  partly  with 
old  age,  and  partly  with  fatigue,  he 
fell  tick  and  died,  OAober  the  25th 
1400,  with  a  true  Roman  intrepi¬ 
dity,  and,  what  is  infinitely  greater, 
a  true  Chriftian  refignation.  He 
compolcd  an  *  Ode  in  the  agonies  of 
P  p  2  death. 


*  For  the  fatiiftAimi  of  the  reader,  we  (hall  infert  this  Ode,  as  it  has  been  (not  badlyj 
modernised.  < 

,  Coed  Cotnftlt  of  Chaucer,  \uriuen  in  the  j1*onies  of  Death. 

.  •  .  '  I. 

Flee  from  the  crowd,  and  he  to  virtue  true,  , 

Content  with  what  thou  hall,  tho’  it  he  fmal! : 

To  hoard  brings  hate.  Kur  lofty  thoughts  piirCue; 

*  He  who  climbs  high,  endangers  many  a  fall. 

F.nvy’s  a  lhade  that  ever  waits  on  fame, 

And  oft  the  fun  that  raifes  it  will  hide; 

Trace  not  in  life  a  vail  expen  live  fcheme. 

But  he  thy  wiihes  to  thy  (late  allyM  : 

Be  mild  to  others,  to  ihyfelf  fevere  ; 

So  truth  fliall  Ihield  thee  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

II. 

Think  not  of  bending  all  things  to  thy  will, 

Nor  vainly  hope  that  fortune  (hall  befriend  ; 

•  inconftant  (he,  but  be  thou  onftanc  (lill, 

<  Whate'er  betide,  onto  an  honed  enJ. 

Vet  needicfs  dangers  never  madly  brave, 

'  Kick  not  thy  naked  foot  agaiuil  a  na;l ; 

Or,  from  experience,  the  foliition  crave,  ■  J 

If  well  and  pitcher  drive  which  (hall  prevail. 

Be  in  thy  caufe,  as  in  thy  neighbour’s  clear ; 

So  truth  (hall  Ihield  thee  or  from  hurt  or  feat. 

III. 

Whatever  happens,  happy  in  thy  mind 
Be  thou,  nor  at  ihy  lot  in  life  repine ; 

He  Tcapes  all,  whole  bofom  is  refign'd; 

*  Nor  way,  nor  weather,  (hall  be  always  fine. 
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death,  which  is  as  much  beyond  that 
celebrated  trifle  of  Hadrian,  as  the 
fun  is  brighter  than  a  glow-worm. 
With  regard  to  his  perfon,  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  handfomeft  men 
of  his  time  ;  his  temper,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  gaiety  of  fome  of  his 
writings,  was  referved  and  modeit ; 
his  dilpofition  was  very  amorous  in 
his  younger,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  prudent,  religious,  and  philo- 
fophical. 

We  cpmc  now  to  confider  the 
writings  of  Chaucer ;  from  which  we 
fhall  find,  that  if  not  the  greatell,  he 
was,  without  controverfy,  the  molt 
wniverfal  genius  that  ever  was.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  wrote  in  profe  or  verfe,  fe- 
rious  or  humorous,  he  was.  equally 
himfelf,  equally  incomparable  ;  and 
when  wc  refled  that  he  had  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  manner  to  make  as  he 
wrote  it  in,  wliat  ipanner  of  amaze¬ 
ment  does  it  afford  ?  There  is  not  a 
fingle  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  this 
great  man  has  not  left  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  excellency.  To  begin 
y^Ith  the  loweft,  for  fuch  I  deem  the 
epigrammatic  to  be,  notwithflanding 
33r  South’s  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  a  ballad  of  his  but  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  turn  as  fmart  as  any  In 
Martial.  After  the  epigrammatic, 
the  palloral  and  defcrlptlve  kind  of 
poetiy'  riles  next  in  order  ;  and  in 
this,  perhaps,  he  never  had  an  equal. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  quote 
what  one  of  his  great  admirers  jultly 
cbferves  upon  this  head  :  “  'The 
fpringing  liin  glowswarm  in  his  lines, 
and  the  fragrant  air  blows  cool  in 
ills  defcrlptions  :  wc  fmcll  the  Iweets 
of  the  bloomy  haws,  and  hear  the 
niufic  of  the  feathered  choir,  when¬ 
ever  we  take  a  forelt-walk  with  him. 
The  hour  of  the  day.  is  not  cafier  to 


be  difeovered  from  'tbtf  refledloB  of 
the  fun  In  Titian’s  paintings,  than 
in  Chaucer’s  morning  landfcapes !” 
Whoever  Is  in  doubt  of  this,  may 
be  fully  convinced  by  coiifulting  the 
Cuckow  and  Nightingale  only. 

'That  he  was  .an  admirable  fatirift, 
his  Plowman’s  Tale”  alone  is  a 
frilEcient  proof.  That  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  writing  as  excellent  come¬ 
dy,  appears  from  his  “  Canterbury 
Talcs;”  which  work  indeed  is  a  kind 
of  dramatic  performance :  and  thff 
character  of  the  Holl  or  Landlord  in 
partlcqlar  is  fupported  with  as  much 
humour  and  propriety  as  Sbakef- 
peare’s  Sir  John  Falllaif.  His  fongs 
and  elegies  are  mailer-pieces  in  their 
kinds  ;  and  we  are  alfured  from  no 
lefs  authority  than  that  of  Mr  Dry- 
den,  that  his  “  Knight’s  Talc”  is  p 
perfedl  epic  poem. 

1  have  already  given  a  fample  of 
Chaucer’s  lyric  eminency  :  1  (hall 

give  one  more  in  his  own  language, 
unmodernized  ;  together  with  a  fpe- 
clmcn  of  his  ftyle  in  profe,  with 
which  1  (liall  conclude  this  article. 
The  initial  flanzas  of  Chaucer’s  Ode 
when  in  the  Tower,  remain  to  his 
immortal  honotir  both  as  a  poet  and 
a  Chriftian  ;  and  his  dedication  of 
his  Treatife  of  the  Aftrolabic  to  his 
foil  Lewis,  demonftrates  the  tender 
parent,  as  well  as  the  mafterly  writer. 

A  Ballade. 

“  O  mercifull  and  O  mcrciahle 
Kyng  of  kyn;>es,and  father  of  pitee 
Whofe  might  and  mercic  is  incomprraMe 
O  prince  eierne,  O  mightic  Lord  (die  »e 
To  whom  mercie  is  given  of  propertie 
On  thy  leruant  that  lielh  in  prifon  hoiinde 
lliue  thou  mercic  or  that  his  harte  wosnde. 

And  that  thoil  uilt  grauni  to  him  thy 
prifoncr 

Free  Ubertie,  and  lofe  hym  out  of  pain 
Alt  his  d’rlires,  and  all  his  heauie  chete. 

To  all  gladneire  ihei  were  rcfloied  again 

Thy 


Belide,  ihy  Iiome’s  not  here;  a  journey  this; 

A  pilgrim  thou  ;  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way  ; 
l.ook  up  lu  G«d,  intent  on  heav’niv  blils, 

'I'akc  what  the  road  affords,  and  prailes  pay. 
Shun  Irfntal  InOs,  and  f'eek  th(  foul’s  high  IpberC^ 
(ru;h  (ball  ihicid  thec  ui  hum  hurt  ot  tear. 


I. 


'  For  A 'P  R 

Tty  wnj'ince,  why  (hould  that  not 
refrain 

Anil  (hewe  iiierfie,  f.th  lit  i?  penitent 
Isuw  helpt' hyin  Ionic,  and  let  him  not  he 
(iient 

“  But  full  it  i«  fo,  there  is  a  tief^iai 
»}"ne 

Vnto  mercie  Ir?  yide  the  tfripaflinir 
It  is  her  jfficc  to  rttlrcllc  irfone 
Tor  liefliair.;  to  niercie  is  a  meitoiir 
AikI  like  as  th4  fwetc  hath  the  price  hy 
fi'iirr 

So  hy  trefpafTe  mercie  hath  all  her  mifht 
Without  trelpalle,  mcrcic  h;:th  lacke  of 
light 

•'  What  fhould  phifike  dot  hot  if  Bkencs 
were  , 

What  iiedeih  falne,  hnt  if  there  were  fore 
What  ncedeth  diink,  whet  third  hath  no 
power  ' 

What  Ihould  niercie  dor,  but  trefpal  goe 
afore 

I!iit  trcipas  be,  mercie  wol!  be  little  (lore 
Without  trefpas  rever  exccvilion 
Mate  mercie  haue  ne  chief  pcrfeflion.’’ 

Chaucer’s  DtdUation  of  the  Aftrola- 
bie  to  hit  Son. 

“  Lytcl  Lowys  my  fonne,  I  per- 
celue  well  by  certaine  euidcnccs  thyne 
abylyte  to  Icrne  fcyences,  touching 
nombres  and  proporcions  and  alfo 
well  coiifydre  1  thy  befyc  prayer  in 
cfpecyal  to  leme  the  Trctyfe  of  the 
Artrolabyc.  Than  for  as  moche  as  a 
philofophA  iaithe,  he  wrapeth  hym 
in  his  friende,  that  condifeendeth  to 
the  ryghtfull  prayers  of  his  friende  : 
Therf^ore  I  haue  ginen  thee  a  fuffi- 
cient  Aftrolabye  for  onre  orizont,  com- 
powned  after  the  latitude  of  Oxen- 
forde  :  Upon  the  whiche  by  media* 
cion  of  tins  lytcll  treatife,  I  pur- 
pofe  to  teache  thee  a  certaine  nombre 
of  conclufyons,  pertainyngc  to  this 
fame  inllrumeat.  1  fay  a  certaine  of 
conclufyons  for  thre  caufes,  the  firlt 
caufc  is  this  :  Truile  wel  that  all  the 
conclufyons  that  have  been  founden, 
or  ells  pofliblye  might  be  founde  in 
fo  noble  an  inllrument  as  in  the  A* 
flrolabye,  ben  unknowen  periitely  to 
any  mortal  man  in  this  region,  as  I 
fuppofe..  Another  caufc  is  this,  that 
fothely  in  any  cartes  of  the  Ailrola- 
Wye  that  I  haue  yfene,  ther  bca  fome 
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conclufyons,  that  wol  not*  in  all 
thinges  perfourrae  her  beheftes  :  and 
fome  of  hem  ben  to  harde  to  thy 
tender  age  of  ten  ycre  to  conceiue. 

*1  his  treatife  deuided  into  fiuc  parts 
wil  I  fhewe  the  wonder  light  lules 
and  naked  wordes  in  Engliihe,  for 
J^atinc  ne  canll  thou  nat  yet  but 
fmalc,  my  litel  fonne.  But  neucr- 
thcleffe  fuififeth  to  the  tbefe  trewe 
conclufyons  in  engliihe,  as  wel  as 
fuffifeth  to  this  noble  clerkcs  grekes 
thefe  fame  conclulions  in  greke,  and 
to  the  Arabines  in  Arabike,  and  to 
Jewes  in  Hebrewe,  and  to  the  latyn 
folke  in  Latyn  :  which  Latyn  folke 
had  hem  hrlle  out  of  other  diuers 
langages,  and  wrrite  hem  in  her 
owne  tonge,  that  is  to  faine  in  La* 
tine. 

“  And  god  wotc  that  in  all  thefe 
langages  and  in  manye  mo,  haue 
thclc  conclul'yons  ben  fufficycntlye 
Icmed  and  taught,  and  yet -by  di¬ 
ners  rules,  right  as  diuers  patJiesr 
leaden  diuers  folke  the  right  way  to 
Rome. 

Now  wol  I  pray  mekely  euery 
perfon  difertte,  that  redeth  or  hcar- 
cth  this  litel  treatife  to  haue  my  rude 
enteiiting  cxcufed,  and  my  fuper- 
fluite  of  wordes  for  two  caufes.  The 
firft  caufc  is,  for  that  jeurious  endi- 
tyng  and  harde  fentenccs  is  ful  heuy 
at  ones,  fuch  a  childe  to  lernc.  And 
the  feconde  caufe  is  this,  that  fo  the 
lyme  feemeth  better  to  writen  unto 
a  ckllde  twife  a  good  fentence,  than 
he  forgete  it  ones.  And  Lowis  if  it 
fo  be  that  I  iliewe  the  in  my  litli 
Englifhe,  as  trew  conclufyons  touch¬ 
ing  this  mater,  and  not  onely  as 
trewe  but  as  many  and  fubtil  conclu¬ 
fyons,  as  bene  ylncwcd  in  Latin,  in 
any  common  treatife  of  the  Aftrolo- 
bye,  conne  me  the  more  tlianke,  and 
praye  god  faue  the  kinge,  that  is 
lorde  of  this  langage,  and  all  that 
him  faith  beareth,  and  oheieth  cue- 
rich  in  his  degre,  the  more  and  the 
larffc.  But  confydre  thwcll,  that  I 
DC  ufurpe  cot  to  have  founden  this 
werke 
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••erke  of  iny  labour  or  of  mine  cn-  in  myn  engliftic  onely  for  thy  doc« 
gine.  I  nam  but  a  leude  cumpi*  trine  :  and  with  this  fwerde  lhal  I 
latour  of  the  laboure  of  olde  A-  flene  enuy.” 
llroiogieus,  and  hare  it  tranflated 


To  Arm  the  People  recommended. 

SIR,  tel  Coffee-houfe  in  Pall-mall,  to  the 

IT  Is  fo  common  to  attribute  all  the  Bubble  and  Squeak  at  Mile  End  -  - 
mifchiefs  which  happen  in  private  he’ll  tell  you.  The  Mmijiry  have 
life  to  Statelinen,  that  I  (Itall  not  ruined  us. 

wonder,  by  and  by,  if  we  have  cla-  Who  made  the  American  war  ? 
mours  againlt  them  fur  burning  duwn  The  miniftry. 

houfes,  let  on  fire  by  the  careleffnefs  Who  carried  on  that  war  ?  The 
of  fenrants ;  as,  perhaps,  a  petition  Miniftry. 

will  be  prcfented  to  his  Majefty,  pray-  Who  bungled  that  war  ?  The  MI- 
hig  him  to  remove  from  his  Councils  niilry. 

men  who  have  been  the  means  of  pro-  Who  made  the  bad  peace  ?  The 
longing  the  winter.  Miniftry. 

During  the  lall  war,  that  was  the  Who  railed  confufions  in  the 
ufual  excufe  for  every  mifcarrlage.  State  ?  The  Miniftry. 

Had  any  one  been  a  bankrupt?  Who  wanted  to  monopolize  In- 

.  It  was  caufed  by  the  American  dia  ?  The  Miniftry. 
nuar.  Who  made  the  Receipt  Tax  ?  The 

,  Was  money  fcarce  ?  Miniftry. 

It  was  the  American  nvar.  Who  darkened  our  windows,  and 

•  Were  emigrations  frequent — taxes  poured  tea  down  our  throats  ?  The 
increafing,  poverty  depreffing,  ftill  Miniftry. 

the  American  •war  was  the  caufc  of  Who  diftblved  Parliament  ?  The 
every  thing.  Miniftry. 

In  country  villages,  where  there  Who  made  Scrutinies  ?  The  Mi- 
lives  any  foUtary  old  decrepid  wo-  niftry. 

man,  Jhe  is  commonly  accountable  Who  brought  in  the  Irifh  mca- 
fbr  all  the  mifehief  that  happens,  fures  ?  The  Miniftry., 
like  Moll  IVhitey  the  famous  witch  In  a  word,  whoever  are  Miuifters, 
en  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  eftate.  are  to  be  blamed  for  every  thing 
For  fame  time  after  the  war,  we  that  happens,  intentional  or  acci- 
were  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  fhould  dental. 

deferve  the  blame  ;  and  for  a  little  Now,  Mr  Printer,  you  are  to 
time  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  prove  know,  that  I  am  a  clergyman,  and 
that  •we  •were  ruined  :  but  as  this  was  I  make  it  a  rule  to  preach  up  content- 
an  affllAion  too  heavy  to  bear,  we  meat  of  mind ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  1 
foon  found  a  cure  in  the  Coalition  ;  have  had  tolerable  fuccefs  in  rcconci- 
and  that,  togetlier  with  the  commu-  ling  many  men  to  their  fituatlons, 
tatlon  tax,  and  the  Irlfh  propoii-  who  otherwife  would  have  remained 
tions,  makes  up  fuch  a  damnable  to  this  day,  mifcrable,  dilTatisfied, 
hell-broth^  that  we  have  the  happinefs  and  chagrined  poor  wretches, 
and  fatisfadion  to  be  able  to  fay  But  do  not.  Sir,  miftake  me,  or 
BOW,  that  we  are  completely  ruined.  think  that  I  preach  the  old  doArines 
And  who  have  ruined  us  ?  of  pajfive  obedience  and  non-reftftance. 

Aik  any  Quidnunc  from  the  Ho-  —No— I  Ihoukl  be  forry  to  curb  the 

aftlvc 


zHtlre  fpirit  of  my  hearers — I  do  not 
puih  the  commands  of  our  religion  to 
their  literal  fenfe  ;  I  do  not  literally 
bid  a  man  give  his  coat  to  him  who 
has  taken  bis  cloak.  1  do  not  bid  a 
man  give  90  per  cent,  to  a  Jew  who 
alks  only  fifty,  nor  twenty  /hillings  to 


hauch  our  wives  and  daughters.  Yes, 
Sir,  he  is  an  enemy  too  formidable  to 
be  dcfpifcd. 

I  am  informed  he  was  once  in  the 
minIdry,  but  was  turned  out  on  ac¬ 
count  of  h\%  pride;  and  fincc  the  fall 
of  Adam,  about  which  time  he  be¬ 


an  attorney  whofe  fee  is  only  fix  and  gan  to  be  tumultuous,  he  has  been 
eight -pence.  I  do  not  recommend  to  the  ruin  of  millions— 'I’bere  is  not  a 


leave  the  doors  and  windows  of  our 
houfes  open  *at  night,  and  truft  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  guardians  of  this 
city. 

So  far  am  1  from  preaching  up  a 


ftratagem  pra&ifed,  or  that  ever  was 
praAifed  by  the  greater  warriors, 
which  he  is  not  perfeft  mailer  of. 
He  even  takes  away  the  very  fen- 
fes  ;  and  as  Samfon  did  with  the 


paffivc  obedience  to  our  Governors,  foxes  and  the  firebrands,  fo  he  ties 


that  I  rather  recommend  to  take  up 
arms  Immediately,  and  rediefs  our 

own  grievances. - 

j4rm  the  people  !  fays  the  zealous 
patriot. 

And  Sirin  the  people,  fay  I ;  arm 
them  from  top  to  toe,  and  lead  them 
forth  volunteers  in  the  caufe  of  free¬ 
dom. 

But  againll  what  enemies  \ 

Not  againil  the  minifiry.  Sir,  but 
againll  the  DEVIL. — Sir,  if  you 
are  unacquainted  with  x\\\% gentleman, 
1  beg  to  explain  the  nature  of  his 
prefent  employment. 

He  has  for  fcveral  thoufand  years 
back  headed  a  very  formidable  army, 
compofed  of  the  pajfions,  humours, 
vices,  and  evil  propenfities  of  mankind. 


bottles  of  win*  two  and  two,  and 
fends  them  among  our  companies, 
where  they  burn  up  the  very  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  a  difeourfe  which  I  preached 
yefterday  to  a  tolerably  numerous 
congregration,  not  100  miles  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  1  enforced  this  in¬ 
formation  with  all  the  ability  I  am 
mailer  of. 

1  recommended,  in  particular,  that 
my  hearers  (hould  arm  thcmfeivcs 
with  common  fenfe. —  Common  fenfe  is 
not  the  proper  name,  on  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  the  article ;  but  my 
hearers,  I  have  no  doubt,  underftood 
what  I  meant,  and  1  hope  will  take 
my  advice. 

Another  T  recomnsended  was  ex- 


With  this  army,  which  you  may  con-  perience. — This  I  told  them  was  ra- 


ccive  is  the  mod  numerous  ever  col¬ 
lected  into  the  held,  he  is  now  at 
war — adlually  at  war.  Sir,  with  Great 

Rrltaln - Nay,  Sir,  he  has  carried 

many  of  his  forces  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  he  may  at  this  very 
moment  be  galloping  from  place  to 
place  in  London,  and  dedroying  all 
before  him. 

It  Is  againdthis  enemy.  Sir,  I  wilh 
the  people  to  be  armed.  This  is 
the  more  neceffary.  Sir,  that  he  has 
many  friends,  nay  very  many  agents, 
who  are  employing  themfelves  m  his 
intered.  He  oiders^them  to  infinuate 
themfelves  into  our  houfes,  and  dc- 


ther  dear,  yet  I  was  convinced  forae 
of  them  could  not  boad  of  having 
fome  portion  of  It  handed  down  from 
their  ancedors,  with  the  family-plate; 
and  I  defired  them  to  bring  it  into 
proper  ufe,  and  they  would  hnd  it  one 
of  the  bed  weapons  of  defence.  If  not 
of  offence. 

But  as  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this 
fubjecl  In  your  paper  as  I  did  in 

St - ’s  church,  I  (hall  only  add 

the  names  of  a  few  more  weapons, 
which  I  deem  neceffary  to  fight  this 
enemy  with. 

Prudence.— ■'Y\C\i  Is  wore  in  the  poc¬ 
ket,  and  is  of  great  fervicc  In  cafes 
of  didrefs,  and  above  all  ferves  to 
keep 
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keep  off  felf-reproach,  which  is  one 
of  the  JharfcJl  cutting  inllrumcuts 
now  in  ufc 

Cecowmy — like  the  former,  may  be 
worn  in  the  pocket.  It  alio  is  ufed 
in  houfc's,  and  in  different  parts  of 
<lref«.  No  man  who  makes  a  pro¬ 
per  ufc  of  this  weapon,  ever  needs 
fear  a  lanuyer,  a  prijon,  or  the  gazette 
— three  great  Commanders  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  General  I  mentioned  a- 
bovc  ;  the  two  laft  he  employs  as 
public  executioners, 

ReSiitude. — This  is  a  complete  fuit 
of  armour,  and  precludes  the  ufe  ct 
any  other.  A  man  clothed  with  it 
is  uhique  paratus.  His  head  is  for¬ 
tified  with  excellent  arguments,  which 


are fophijhy  proof;  and  his  heart  isTur-' 
rounded  with,  and  garrifoned,  by  the 
bell  virtues  that  ever  dignified  human 
nature.  His  feet  always  run  towards 
that  which  is  good,  and  his  hand  is 
ever  lifted  up  to  protcdl  and  raife  the 
fallen.  He  fears  neither  mlnifters 
nor  taxes,  nor  Irilh  ineafurcs,  nor 
any  thing  that  man  can  do. 

“  Armed  in  this  manner,  faid  I 
to  my  flock,  you  can  have  no  appre- 
heniions  from  the  world;  and  you 
will  be  able  to  look  povcity,  difap- 
pointment,  diftrefs,  even  death  itfelf 
in  the  face,  without  being  difmayed. 

I  am.  Sir,  your’s. 

An  UiiuoiLED  Lodstek..*' 


The  Rujfian  Academy. 


ON  the  25th  of  November  laft  was 
celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the 
New  Ruffian  Imperial  Academy  in 
lhe  palace  of  her  highnefs  the  Frin- 
cefs  de  Dafehkaw,  prefident  both 
of  this  Academy  and  of  that  of 
Sciences  at  St  Peterlburg.  The  great 
mental  powers  of  this  extraordinary 
lady,  her  thorough  knowledge  of  va¬ 
rious  fcieuces,  and  the  vail  acqnifltion 
ffie  has  made  of  every  fpccics  of  ufe- 
ful  information,  from  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  philofophers  and  learned  men  of 
this  age,  during  her  travels  through 
the  moft  poliihcdand  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  attrailled  the  attention  of 
her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruffia.  The  fuperior  difeernment  of 
this  Auguft  Potentate  determined  her 
to  give  a  new  proof  to  fucceeding  ge¬ 
nerations  how  much  better  fuiud  the 
fair  fex  isoften,  not  only  for  the  hightit 
employments  of  governing  vaft  and 
cxienfive  nations,  of  which  Herfelf  is 
the  moft  illuftrious  example ;  but  of 
direfling  the  arduous  and  delicate 
talk  of  the  various  fpecidative  feien- 
ccs  and  nobler  arts.  With  this  in¬ 
tention  her  Imperial  Majefty  ncmi* 
I 


nated  the  Princefs  de  Dafehkaw  to 
the  Prelidcncy  of  the  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  to 
that  ®f  the  New  Ruffian  Academy, 
inilitutcd  for  the  purifying,  impro¬ 
ving,  and  enriching  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  of  her  empire. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  afTemblics  of  this  Academy,  fince 
its  inftitution,  were  read,  the  learn¬ 
ed  perpetual  feerctary  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labours  undertaken  by 
the  academicians,  beginning  with  the 
regulations  already  made  by  the  .Aca¬ 
demy  towards  cftablilhing  the  per¬ 
manency  of  itsexiftence,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  the  intended  objeft  of  purifying 
and  enriching  the  Ruiliaii  language  ; 
regidatlons  that  had  obtained  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  confirmation  of  her 
imperial  Majefty. 

He  expofed  the  intentions  of  the 
Academy  to  fcarch  into  the  true  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Ruffian  language ;  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  power  of  the  charaflers  and  ■ 
alphabetical  notations,  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  ufc,  according  to  the  rules 
of  orthography. 

That  fomc  rudiments  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian 
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Can  grammar  having  been  fettled  by  pointed;  one  to  mark  out  the  proper 
learned  and  able  members  of  the  A*  meaning  and  the  grammatical  fenfeof 
cademy,  it  was  refolved  to  compofc  the  Ruffian  words  and  phrafes ;  the 
a  vocabulary  of  the  Ruffian  Efclavo-  fecund  to  point  out  proper  examples 
nian  language  ;  being  perfuadcd  that  and  authorities  upon  which  they  are 
without  poifeffing  a  complete  collec*  grounded ;  and  the  third  to  take  care 
tion  of  its  words,  cxpreffions,  and  of  and  rcvife  the  typographical  part, 
various  manners  of  conveying  mental  To  thefc  three  committees  a  fourth 
ideas,  by  the  enunciation  of  thofe  was  adjoined,  compofed  of  well-in* 
conventional  figns  already  adopted  by  Unified  perfons  in  various  fciences, 
the  belt  writers,  and  by  the  nation  at  arts,  and  manufadures,  in  order  to 
large,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  be  furnifh  the  technical  terms  of  each, 
aware  of  the  native  energy,  beauty,  to  be  entered  in  the  Ruffian  dic- 
and  force  of  any  language.  That  to  tionary. 

this  end  the  Academy  had  been  occu-  After  the  above  account  was  im- 
pied  in  colicfling  not  only  the  words  parted  to  the  alTcmbly,  her  bighnefs 
common  to  the  pitfent  language,  but  the  prefident  Princefs  de  Dafehkaw 
alfo  thofe  which  have  without  ncccf-  acquainted  them  with  the  honourable 
fity  been  replaced  by  foreign  words  gift  of  her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Em- 
of  other  tongues.  That,  for  com-  prefs,  who  had  ordered  a  golden  me- 
pleting  fo  vail  an  inquiry,  recourfe  dal  to  be  adjudged  by  ballot  to  the 
bad  been  made  to  the  ancient  works  member  of  the  Academy  who  had 
of  the  bell  authors,  both  printed  and  bell  dillingullhed  hlmfclf  during  the 
manufeript,  including  the  fathers  of  year  pad  by  his  labours  In  forwarding 
the  church,  the  Ruffian  annals,  and  the  objefls  of  this  academical  inditu- 
the  codices  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  tion. 

This  talk,  having  been  divided  a-  On  this  fubjefl  his  Eminence  Ga- 
mong  the  members  of  the  Academy,  brlcl,  Metropolitan  of  Novogorod 
lias  already  produced  a  great  number  and  of  St  Peterlburgh,  being  the  firll 
of  words  and  phrafes,  arranged  ac-  member  of  the  Academy,  propofed 
.cording  to  alphabetical  order,  which  that  this  didinguilhed  fird  mark  of 
have  been  dldributed  among  thcaca-  benevolence,  exprclTed  by  her  Impe- 
demicians,  in  order  that  they  may  rial  Majedy  towards  the  Academi- 
add  their  obfervations  and  new  addi-  clans,  could  not  be  more  properly  of- 
tlons,  according  to  the  fettled  articles  fered  than  to  their  illudrious  prefi- 
of  the  Academy,  that  their  labours  dent  the  Princefs,  as  the  foundatrix 
may  be  uniformly  tending  to  the  fame  and  mediatrix  in  behalf  of  the  Aca- 
end.  demy  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  to 

This  collcftion  of  the  Ruffian  Ian-  whofe  zeal  and  aftivity  all  its  pro- 
guage  is  already  fo  conflderable,  that  grefles  were  owing.  This  propofi- 
only  Jive  letters  of  the  alphabet  occu-  tion  was  unanimoufly  adopted  by  e- 
py  more  than  520  pages  in  quarto,  very  member  In  the  alTembly :  but 
printed  in  two  columns,  without  in-  her  HIghnefs  the  prefident  refufed  the 
eluding  the  additions,  notes,  and  oh-  acceptance  of  this  honour,  with  that 
fervations  dill  to  be  made  by  the  aca-  modelly  which  Is  not  the  fmalled  of 
dcmiclans.  The  whole  ^ing  In-  her  great  accomplilhments.  The 
tended  as  the  proper  fource  from  Princefs  replied.  That  die  had  met 
whence  the  Academy  Is  to  profit  for  with  no  difficulty  nor  trouble  in  ob- 
the  future  progrefs  in  their  general  taining  her  wiffies  from  her  Imperial 
objedl.  Majefty,  who  is  fo  dr^ngly  dlfpofcd 

In  the  fird  ademblles  of  the  Aca-  to  take  every  good  meafure  for  the 
demy,  three  committees  had  been  ap-  advantage  of  her  empire,  and  to  ex- 
VoL.  I.  N®4.  '  ert 
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trt  her  utmoft  zeal  towards  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  her  fubjtfts,  as  was  that  acade¬ 
mical  fettlemciit,  its  objeft  being  the 
peiteftion  and  entichment  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  language.  The  Princefs  added, 
that  (he  was  amply  rccompcnfcd  by 
the  inward  fatisfadtion  (he  filt  in  the 
fuccefs  of  forming  that  Academy  ; 
and  that  any  other  acknowledgment 
or  honorary  mark  being  far  from  the 
wilhes  of  her  heart,  could  but  dimi- 
nifli  that  happy  latisfadfion  (he  con- 
tiniud  to  feel  repeatedly  at  each  af- 
ftinbly  of  the  Academy. 

After  various  and  repeated  intrea- 
tics  from  the  body  of  the  Academy, 
to  which  their  illuilrious  prelident 
cunltamly  r.ppoferl  her  reludtance  for 
the  adjudged  honour  of  the  medal ; 
the  aflembly  refolvcd  that  this  noble 
example  of  modclly  in  the  rcfiifal  of 
the  Princefs  (hould  be  entered  in  the 
journals  of  the  Academy  ;  to  which 
ihc  replied  by  expreffing  her  grati¬ 
tude  for  that  new  honour  ;  and  pro- 
pofed,  that,  according  to  her  judg¬ 
ment,  Mr  Lepechin,  connftllor  to 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  perpetual 
fecretary  to  that  Academy,  del'crved 
to  be  piefented  with  that  medal,  as 
an  acknowledgment  for  the  gnat 
zeal  and  activity  with  which  he  had 
more  than  performed  his  duty,  as  fe¬ 
cretary,  in  forwarding  by  his  appli¬ 
cation,  labours,  and  care,  the  ob> 
jeds  of  the  Academy.  'I  his  new 
propofition  was  unanimoudy  appro¬ 
ved  by  the  affcmbly  ;  and  the  Prin¬ 
cefs,  addrefling  herfelf  to  his  Emi¬ 
nence  the  Metropolitan  of  Novogo- 
rod,  propofed,  that  to  avoid  any  di¬ 
minution  in  the  cfleem  due  to  the  ho¬ 
norary  medal  by  delivering  it  to  the 
fecretary  after  her  refufal,  (he  begged 
it  might  be  given  by  the  hands  of  iiis 
Eminence  the  Metropolitan  :  which 
being  done,  the  academical  medals,  or 
jett'^ns,  were  delivered  to  tlie  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy;  and  theafltm- 
bly  broke  up 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  at  St  Peterfljurg  held  an  alTcmbly 


on  the  14th  of  January  laft,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objeA  of  which  was  to  pay  a 
highly  deferved  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  famous  l.eonard 
Euler,  the  laft  furviving  mathemati¬ 
cian  of  the  lirft  rank,  who  have  been 
the  ornament  of  the  former  part  of 
this  century.  A  fine  bull  of  this 
great  man  was  begun  foon  after  his 
dcceafc,  by  the  defire,  and  at  the  cx- 
pence,  of  the  Members  and  Prtfident 
of  this  Academy  (her  Highnefs  the 
Princefs  dc  Dafehkaw),  to  be  put  in 
the  alfembly-room  as  a  monument  ti> 
the  memory  of  fo  illuftriuiis  an  or¬ 
nament  to  that  learned  body.  The 
bull  was  made  of  a  fine  marmor  of 
Carrara,  by  Mr  Rachette,  a  '.ery  di- 
ftinguifhed  fculptor,.  who  dlreAs  the 
fabrication  of  the  m.rdcls  for  the  Im¬ 
perial  manufaAurc  of  poicclainc  at 
St  Pctcriburg,  and  is  an  lionuiary 
profefTor  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
P.n'ntlng  and  Sculpture  at  bcrlin^ 
This  performance  docs  the  greatdl 
honour  to  his  abilities,  both  by  the 
refcmblance  to  the  prototype,  and 
the  dilplay  of  his  genius,  as  well  as 
the  perfedtiun  in  the  execution.  A 
fine  column  of  Italian  marble  was  fet 
up  in^front  of  the  prefident’s  chair  at 
the  aflcinbly-rooin  ;  aud  her  High¬ 
nefs,  on  placing  the  ftatue  on  its  pc- 
deftal,  pronounced  thefe  few  words, 
which  contain  the  fubftance  of  a  well- 
deferved  long  panegy  ric  ;  “  It  is  the 
glory  of  this  Aoadetuy  to  have  pojjljj  -d 
in  its  boj'osn  fo  gt  eat  a  stsan  as  cur  .-/r- 
ctafed  academteiar,  both  on  account  of 
his  exts  aordinary  fKill  and  of  his  vir¬ 
tues  :  and  1  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  hers 
placing  in  your  prefsr.ee,  MeJ/ieurs,  the 
image  of  this  rsfpsctable  veteran,  as  an 
everiaflinyt  ornament  to  this  fassltuarv. 
oftheMufes." 

Such  w'as  the  refpedlful  tribute 
which  the  Prelident  and  Members  of 
that  illuilrious  Academy  of  Sciences 
paid  to  their  late  great  academician, 
out  of  their  own  a(leclion,-and  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  her  Imperial 
Majcfty,  whofe  greatnefs  in  all  kinds 
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of  proteAIon  and  encouragement  to 
fciences  and  nfeful  arts,  will  no  doubt 
honour  the  memory  of  fo  great  a 
man,  .not  only  bv  the  publication  of 
the  rcmaiiiining  inedited  works  he 
has  left  with  his  family,  and  of 
which  an  humblt  and  generous  gift 
was  made  by  tbe  fame  to  her  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty ;  but  alfo  by  granting 
fome  confpicnoiis  marks  of  her  ge- 
iierofity  on  this  alHicled  family  by 
fiich  a  lofs,  eve:y  individual  of  which 
is  iiig'nly  deferving  of  fo  amiable  and 
fo  great  a  father. 

1  think  I  may  conclude  this  ac¬ 
count  by  mentioning  tlie  diftinguilh- 
cd  honours  conferred  by  the  Emprefs 
on  the  illulliious  Prcfident  of  the 
two  above  Imperial  Academics,  by 


appointing  the  princefs  de  Dafehkaw 
to  bear  in  her  arms  the  great  Du- 
chefs,  lately  born,  to  the  Uatrfllmal 
fountain  at  the  folemnity  of  her  be¬ 
ing  chiillened  ;  this  being  a  Rumina¬ 
tion  to  which  other  ladies  of  the  itril 
rank  had  a  claim,  grounded  on  their 
fcnioiity  at  the  Court.  Her  impe¬ 
rial  Mi^elly  has  bcllJeg  honoured  the 
fame  Princefs  with  her  portrait  in  a 
medal,  furrounded  witii  precious  dia¬ 
monds,  to  be  wore  on  her  neck  ;  ad¬ 
ding,  that  it  was  but  a  temporary 
mark  of  her  cileem  ;  and  that  a  much 
more  precious  and  beautiful  medal¬ 
lion  wnti  already  ordered  by  her  com¬ 
mand,  as  a  further  mark  of  her  affec¬ 
tion. 


Studies  cf  Nature,  I kyiti  He».ry  ri£RN.AitsiNE  db  St  Pierre.. 


SIkcular  fyffems,  new  ideas,  views 
fiequcntly  equally  jull  and  bril¬ 
liant,  agreeable  and  feducing  pro- 
fpeAs,  a  manner  of  eoiilidering  ub- 
je^s  and  reprefenting  them  quite  par¬ 
ticular  to  himfelf;  a  philofophy  com- 
paflionate,  affefting,  and  religious  ; 
a  llyle  noble,  great,  and  elevated ; 
fnch  is  the  impieihon  which  remains 
after  reading  this  truly  interelling 
book ;  and  which,  notwithftanding 
its  length  and  its  digrefiions,  we  mull 
confidcr  as  one  of  the  beft.  which  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time. 

As  this  work  is  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  it  is  impofTible  for  us  to  com- 
prife  our  account  of  it  in  a  fiugle  ex- 
tracl.  We  mean  only  to  prefent 
ovr  readers  with  the  firft  volume, 
which  contains  eight  chapters  or  llu- 
dic;. 

In  the  firft  ftudy,  the  author  lays 
before  us  the  immenfity  of  nature  and 
the  plan  of  his  work. 

The  picture  which  M.  de  St  Pierre 
has  drawn  of  the  Immenfity  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  not  calculated  to  infpirc  us 


irrerr  itijci. 

with  a  high  idea  of  the  knowledge 
potVelTed  by  our  mod  famous  philo- 
fophers,  of  the  principles  by  which 
Ihe  adts,  of  the  grandeur  of  jicr  ope¬ 
rations,  and  of  the  aftonilhing  varie¬ 
ty  of  her  produdlions.  An  impene¬ 
trable  veil  covers  the  labour  of  na» 
turc  with  myfterious  (hades,  and  w'C 
are  far  from  being  able  to  tear  it 
afunder  AH  our  methods  arc  either 
vain  or  falfe.  Our  books  on  nature 
arc  only  romances  :  our  cabinets  but 
her  tomb.  By  this  means  M.  de  St 
Pierre  reduces  to  a  fmall  compafs  the 
difeoveries  of  our  botanifts,  our  chc- 
mlfts,  our  mineralogitls,  &c.  &c. 
“  Nature  (fays  he)  is  the  finirce  of 
every  thing  ingenious,  ufeful,  ami¬ 
able,  or  beautiful.  In  applying  to 
her  upon  every  occafion  the  laws 
which  we  have  formed  in  our  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  in  extending  to  all  her  o- 
perations  thofe  laws  which  we  know, 
we  cover  the  moll  admirable  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted  ;  wc  add 
to  the  cloud  with  which  Ihe  veils  her 
divinity,  that  of  our  errors.  To  judge 
Q_q  2  pro- 
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properly  of  the  magnificent  fpeftacle 
of  nature,  we  muft  leave  every  objeft 
in  its  place,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
where  fhe  herfelf  has  fet  it.  The 
earth  is  covered  with  vegetables  and 
animals,  of  which  a  philofopher,  an 
academy,  even  a  whole  people  will 
never  know  the  catalogue  ; — but  I 
prefume  the  human  race  arc  acquaint* 
cd  with  all  their  properties.” 

At  the  end  of  thefc  ideas,  which 
arc  by  no  means  flattering  to  the 
fclf-love  of  our  philofophcrs,  is  the 
defeription  of  the  plan  of  the  work  ; 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abridge¬ 
ment.  “  I  then  anfwer  the  objec¬ 
tions  made  againfl  Providence ;  I  next 
examine  the  cxiftence  of  fome  fenti- 
ments  common  to  all  men,  and  which 
are  fuiheient  to  lecognife  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  the  laws  of  wildom 
and  goodnefs  ; — I  afterwards  make 
the  application  of  thefc  laws  to  the 
globe,  to  plants,  to  animals,  and  to 
mankind.” 

‘  The  feven  other  iludics,  which 
compofe  this  volume,  are  fet  apart  to 
refute  the  objections  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  are  daily  making 
againfl  Providence :  objections  drawn 
from  the  diforders  of  the  globe — of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — 
from  the  evils  of  the  human  race, 
from  the  Incomprehenfiblc  nature  of 
God,  and  the  miferics  of  this  world. 
A  vail  and  magnificent  field,  in 
which  the  author  finds  means  to  com¬ 
bat  a  crowd  of  errors  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  have  been  introduced 
into  fclence,  and  to  give’  his  own 
particular  ideas  upon  different  fub- 
jcCts. 

What  we  find  truly  commendable 
in  the  following  extraCl,  is  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  author,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf. 

“  If  thefc  murmurs  (fays  he  in 
fpcaking  of  thofe  who  accufc  Provi- 
dcnce)  came  from  feme  poor  mari¬ 
ners  expofed  on  the  ocean  to  all  the 
viciflitudes  of  the  atmofphere,or  from 
iome  peafauts  overwhelmed  with  the 


contempt  of  the  foclety  which'fupports 
them,  I  fhould  not  be  aflonifhed. — 
But  our  Atheifls  are  commonly  above 
the  injuries  of  the  elements,  and  Hill 
more  above  thofe  of  fortune.  'I'he 
greater  part  of  them  have  never  been 
at  fca.  As  to  the  evils  of  fociety, 
they  ought  to  be  afhamed  to  com¬ 
plain  of  them;  for  they  enjoy  Its  mofl 
pleafant  honours,  after  having  bro¬ 
ken  by  their  opinions  the  chains 
which  hold  it  together.  It  is  a  mo¬ 
ral  phenomenon  which  has  appeared 
to  me  for  a  long  time  inexplicable, 
that  we  fhould  fee  atheifm  arife  in  all 
nations  amongfl  men  who  arc  mofl 
indebted  to  nature.  It  is  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  in  the 
heart  of  the  riches  of  Indoflan,  of  the 
pomp  of  Perfia,  of  the  voluptuouf- 
nefs  of  China,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  that  the 
firfl  men  have  appeared  who  have 
dared  to  deny  the  Divinity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tartars  without  a 
place  of  fhelter,  thefavages  of  Ame¬ 
rica  always  famifhed,  the  negroes 
without  forefight  and  without  police; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rude  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  north,  as  the  Laplan¬ 
der,  the  Efquimaux,  and  the  Green- 
bnder,  fee  their  gods  in  every  thing, 
even  in  their  flints. 

“In  every  country  the  poor  arife 
in  the  morning,  they  labour  tlic 
earth,  and  live  In  the  open  air  and  in 
the  fields.  They  arc  penetrated  with 
that  active  power  of  nature  which 
fills  the  imiverfe;  but,  weighed  down 
by  misfortune,  and  diflraAed  by  their 
daily  wants,  their  reafon  cannot  fup- 
port  its  brightnefs.  bhe  confines 
herfelf,  without  generaliling,  to  the 
fcnfible  effefts  of  that  invifible  caufe. 
By  a  fentiment  natural  to  weak 
minds,  they  believe  that  the  objefts 
of  their  woifhip  will  be  at  their  dlf- 
poffll  while  they  remain  within  their 
reach.  From  hence  It  comes,  that 
the  devotions  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
all  countiies  are  in  the  fields,  and 
have  uatuial  objedls  for  their  centre ; 

tu 
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•to  tTiat  they  always  bring  brck  the 
religion  of  their  country.  A  her¬ 
mitage  on  a  hill,  a  chapel  at  the  fource 
of  a  rivulet,  a  wooden  figure  of  our 
lady  in  a  nich  in  the  trunk  of  an 
oak-tree  or  in  the  foliage  of  a  haw¬ 
thorn,  draw  many  more  volunteers 
than  the  gilded  altars  of  cathedrals. 

I  except,  however,  thofe  whom  the 
love  of  riches  has  quite  corrupted  ; 
for  them  there  mull  be  faints  of  fil- 
ver  even  in  the  fields. 

“  The  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  ha¬ 
ving  all  their  wants  anticipated  by 
man,  think  nothing  more  of  God. 
They  pafs  their  lives  in  their  apart¬ 
ments,  where  they  fee  only  the  works 
of  human  indullry,  lultres,  wax- 
candks,  looklng-glalfes,  fplcndid  fur¬ 
niture,  books,  wits.  They  infenfibly 
lofe  fight  of  nature,  whofe  produc¬ 
tions  are  almoll  always  prefented  to 
them  disfigured,  or  out  of  feafon  ; 
and  always  as  the  effefls  of  the  art  of 
their  gardeners  or  their  artillsi” 

It  is  by  thefe  pieces  of  found  mo¬ 
rality  and  of  ilriking  truth,  that  M. 
de  St  Pierre  animates  his  learned  and 
profound  lludies.  Read  the  anfwers 
to  the  objedllons  againft  Providence, 
drawn  from  the  diforders  in  the  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  you 
will  there  find  fometimes  very  ex- 
teufive  knowledge  in  thefe  matters  ; 
fometimes  reafoiiings  full  of  force, 
and  very  capable  of  confounding  the 
vanity  of  all  our  fyllems ;  and,  lailly, 
fometimes  extremely  interefting  dc- 
feriptions, 

In  what  affcAing  colours  the  au¬ 
thor  paints  the  beauties  of  religion  1 
with  what  force  he  avenges  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  our  modern  philofophers! 
The  earth  (fays  he)  would  be  a  pa- 
radife,  if  the  Chrilllan  religion  were 
cbferved  in  it.  Who  can  refill  the 
proofs  which  he  gives  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul  ? 

The  following  extract,  where  he 
anfwers  thofe  whq  complain  that  we 
have  not  on  that  fubjcA  proofs  fuffi- 
^icntly  convincing  or  pofitive,  will 
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undoubtedly  pleafe :  it  will  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  tone  of  the  work,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  M.  de  St  Pierre  knows 
how  to  exprefs  his  ideas. 

“  The  evidence  on  this  point 
would  draw  along  with  it  the  fame 
inconvenience  as  that  of  the  exillencc 
of  God  :  if  we  were  alTured  by  unex¬ 
ceptionable  evidettCe,  that  there  ex- 
iiled  for  us  a  world  to  come,  I  am 
perfuaded  that  all  the  occupations  of 
the  prefent  world  would  ceafe.  That 
view  of  divine  felicity  would  throw  us 
here  below  into  a  lethargic  rapture. 

1  remember,  that  when  1  arrived  in 
France,  in  a  veifel  which  came  from 
India,  as  foon  as  the  mariners  could 
diilinguiih  perfedlly  the  land  of  their 
own  country,  they  became  for  the 
moll  part  totally  incapabk  of  work¬ 
ing.  Some  looked  lledfailly  on  the 
land  without  being  able  to  turn  away 
their  eyes ;  others  put  on  their  bell 
clothes,  as  if  they  were  jull  about 
landing  ;  there  were  fome  who  were 
conllanily  fpeakingto  themfelves,  and 
others  who  wept :  the  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  land,  the  more  did 
their  trouble  increafe. — As  they  had 
been  abfent  for  many  years,  ithcy 
could  not  ceafe  admiring  the  verdure 
of  the  hills,  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  even  the  rocks  on  the  coall  co¬ 
vered  with  fca-weed  and  mofs,  as  if 
all  thefe  objeAs  had  been  new  to 
them.  The  llceplcs  of  the  villages 
where  they  had  been  born,  which 
they  knew  at  a  dillance  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  they  named  one  after 
another,  filled  them  with  joy.  But 
when  the  vcflcl  entered  the  harbour, 
and  they  faw  on  the  key  their 
friends,  their  fathers,  their  mothers, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  who, 
weeping,  held  out  their  arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  called  them  by  their 
name  ;  it  was  impolTible  to  detain  a 
fingle  perfon  on  board.  All  leaped 
alhore;  and  it  was  necelTary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cullom  of  the  port,  to  pro¬ 
vide  oacthcr-crew  to  aUccd.to  the 
‘  care 
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care  of  the  vcffel.  What  then  would 
be  the  confequence  if  the  fight  of  that 
heavenly  country  were  laid  open  to  us, 
inhabited  by  all  thofc  we  have  moft 
tenderly  loved,  and  by  Him  who  a- 
lone  ought  to  be  fo  ?  All  the  laborious 
and  vain  diftrclTes  of  this  world  would 


ccafe.  The  palTage  from  one  world 
to  another  being  open  to  every  one, 
it  would  foon  be  leaped  over :  But 
nature  hath  covered  it  with  obfeurity, 
and  hath  placed  doubt  and  terror  as 
the  guardians  of  the  paffage.’* 
L'E/prit  de  'Journetux. 


For  the  Eiiinburgh  Magazine. 


TULLY,  in  his  moft  excellait 
treatife  De  beautifully 

obferves,  that  they  who  deprive  life 
of  friendfliip,!  feem  to  deprive  the 
w'orld  of  the  fun  ;  intimating  there¬ 
by,  that  a  friend  is  among  the  bed 
and  moft  delightful  blefiings  that  the 
indulgent  gods  have  bellowed  on  man¬ 
kind.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this,  divines,  moralifts,  and  poets, 
have,  in  all  ages,  repeatedljr  broken 
out  into  warm  declamations  on  the 
advantages  of  amity ;  and  have  not 
been  wanting  in  perfuafivc  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  cultivation  of  every  kind 
of  focial  connexion,  tionie  there  arc, 
however,  who  think  that  all  fuch  in¬ 
citements  are  little  required :  for 
they  contend,  that  nature  has  im« 
planted  in  the  bread  of  every  man 
fuch  a  fondnefs  for  aifociation,  as 
would  of  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  induce 
him  to  form  friendly  attachments, 
even  if  external  ties  and  obligations 
did  not  neceffarily  impel  him  there¬ 
to.  That  this  is,  indeed,  in  fome 
ineafurc  the  cafe,  will  not  be  denied  ; 
but  while  this  is  allowed,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  there  is  no  need  of 
admonition  againft  the  diifolution  of 
the  focial  bonds,  or  that  this  admo¬ 
nition  when  given  can  never  be  of 
ufe. 

From  a  very  fuperficial  view  of  the 
world,  from  a  very  little  experience 
in  life,  it  will  abundantly  appear  that 
the  feenes  which  arc  prefented  to  us 
arc  ahnoft  perpetually  varying,  inib- 
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much  that  within  the  ftiort  fpace  of 
a  few  hours  of  the  fame  day,  the  two 
oppofite  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
pain  are  not  unfrequently  excited  in 
the  fame  perfon.  And,  even  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  variation  in  the 
feene  of  external  affairs,  the  human 
mind,  from  fome  radical  defeCl  in  its 
own  conftitution,  falls  on  many  oeca- 
fions  Into  a  ftateof  peevifli  difeontent, 
and  becomes  at  firll  indifferent  to, 
and  afterwards  uneafy  at,  thofe  vei-y 
circnmilances  by  which  a  fhort  time 
before  it  had  been  agreeably  affcAed. 
Hence,  not  only  from  the  mutability 
of  thofe  externals,  to  the  influence  of 
which  the  mind  is  expofed,  but  alfo 
from  the  faulty  nature  of  the  mind 
itfelf,  every  individual  in  fociety 
meets  with  occafional  difguft.  And 
as  in  fuch  cafes  we  arc  ever  ready  to 
refer  our  dillurbancts  to  accidents  er- 
roneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  prefent  condition,  and  not  to  a- 
feribe  them,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to 
fome  caufe  inherent  in  our  own 
breads  ; — fo  w'c  fondly  imagini, 
that  by  withdrawing  ourlelves  from 
fuch  a  fituatioD,  we  (hall  completely 
remove  ourfelves  from  the  fource  of 
inquietude  ;  and  in  this  manner  we 
fill  ourfelves  with  the  expeAation  «jf 
experiencing  greater  happinefs  in 
fome  other  ftate,  to  which  w’c  wifh 
to  retire  ;  whilft,  in  reality,  this  o- 
ther  ftate  is  very  often  lefs  qualified 
for  affording  it  than  even  the  prefent 
is,  with  which  wc  are  fo  much  difi- 
pleal'cd. 


ploafed.  It  is  under  this  condition 
of  deluflon  and  difcontent  that  a  man 
dilTulves  the  bands  of  facial  connec* 
tiiin,  flies  with  precipitation  from 
civil  life,  and  betakes  himfclf  to  fo- 
litude  for  coiifolation  and  repofc. 

As  moil  changes  are  at  firil  agree¬ 
able,  the  f'Jitary  refugee  enjoys  for  a 
while  that  ferciiity  and  fatisfaCtion 
for  which  he  had  fonght.  Soon — very 
f'jon — however,  theprofpett  darkens: 
Kvery  hour  his  happinefs  declines  ; 
till  at  length  he  finds  himfclf  lefs 
contented  wliere  he  now  is  than  where 
he  was  before.  He  now  Irecomes 
feiifiblc  of  the  fallacy  of  his  own 
judgment  ;  and  perceives  that  his 
former  uneafinefs  originated,  not  fo 
much  from  the  circumllances  around 
him,  as  from  fome  primitive  imper¬ 
fection  of  his  own  mind.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  by  experience  of  the  indigent 
nature  of  man ;  and  fees,  what  for 
want  of  proper  refteAion  he  was 
blind  to  before,  t|t3t  the  individual  is 
nothing,  unlefs  he  mutually  be  aided 
by  and  give  aid  to  the  rell  of  the  fpe- 
cics  :  And,  with  thefe  more  rational, 
nev/ly  acquired  notions,  he  again  re¬ 
places  l.imfelf  In  that  flation  of  fo- 
t  cty  which  he  had  lately  deferted  In 
dlfguil. 

Gamud  (as  wc  read  in  a  frag¬ 
ment  preferved  in  an  oriental  MS. )  was 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  the  richelt 
treafures  of  the  metal  of  the  fun  in 
the  city  of  Mecca.  His  camels  and 
his  horfes  were  many ;  the  number 
of  Muffulmen  in  hondage  to  him  was 
great ;  and  in  his  haram  were  concu¬ 
bines  of  the  choicell  form.  His  ha¬ 
bitation  was  fiirpalTed  in  magnificence 
only  by  the  Balhaw’a  feraglio,  or  by 
the  mofque  itfelf.  When  he  arofe  in 
the  morning,  when  he  lay  down  at 
night,  every  thing  confpired  to  ren¬ 
der  him  happy.  He  had  friends  to 
rejoice  with  him  in  this  nis  profpe- 
rlty  ;  and  he  never  expreffed  a  wilh 
which  w'as  not  inftantly  fatisfied. — 
Yet,  amidfi  all  this,  Gamud  was  di- 
llUrbcd.  The  fplcndour  around  him 


began,  after  a  time,  to  pain  inilead 
of  delighting  his  fight;  and  the 
fmiles  of  his  friends,  inilead  of  ex¬ 
citing  cheerfulnefs  in  him,  began  to 
difpieafe.  He  felt  vexation  wherc- 
ever  he  turned.  He  was  a  ftran- 
ger  to  eafe  during  the  hours  of 
the  day  ;  and  at  night  he  found  not 
from  llecp  that  fwcet  and  refrclhing 
oblivion  which  he  was  wont  to  en¬ 
joy.  Often  had  the  moon  loft  and 
recovered  the  full  prominency  of  her 
lucid  orb,  without  dillipating  the 
cloud  of  gloominefs  from  Gamud’a 
mind :  When,  hopelefs  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  peace  in  the  city  of  Mecca  and 
in  the  focieiy  of  men,  he  at  length 
refolved,  in  the  53d  year  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  to  remove  himfclf  far  from 
both,  and  to  feck  for  content  in  a  fo- 
litary  (late.  He  fet  out  late  in  the 
evening,  that  be  might  not  be  over¬ 
powered  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Af¬ 
ter  having  travelled  for  feveral  nights 
over  an  extenfive  tra£l  chiefly  of  fan- 
dy  defert,  he  arrived,  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  on  the  ninth  day  after  his 
departure,  at  the  valley  of  Menu- 
chah.  No  fooner  were  the  beauties 
of  this  verdant  fpot  difplayed  to’his 
view,  than  he  exclaimed  in  rapturous 
ccilacy,  “  Behold,  Gamud,  the  place 
thou  haft  fought.  Here  (halt  thou 
reft  :  in  this  vale  (halt  thou  pafs  the 
reft  of  thy  days.  This  hollow  tree 
(hall  be  thy  cover ;  the  cool  water 
of  this  limpid  fpring  (hall  be  thy 
drink  ;  the  fig  and  the  date  (hall  be 
thy  food  ;  and  the  adoration  of  Al¬ 
la  (hall  be  thy  employ.  Far  feque- 
(lercd  from  the  ways  of  men,  thou 
(halt  live  fpotlels  of  their  (inful  cor¬ 
ruption.  Fur  what  are  all  your 
deeds,  O  ye  children  of  mortality, 
but  deeds  of  iniquity  ?  and  whither 
do  your  footfteps  tend,  except  unto 
evil  i  Nought  but  difappointment  is 
to  be  found  among  you  ; — happy, 
therefore,  is  he  who  withdraws  him- 
ftlf  from  you.  In  fuch  a  fertile  vale 
as  this,  who  can  fail  to  be  happy?  Is 
there  not  food  to  fuppott — arc  there 
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not  {had«8  to  cool — llecp  to  refrefh — 
the  body  ? — beauty  to  charm  the  fen- 
fes — and  tranquillity  to  foothe  the 
mind  ? — Are  not  all  thefc  to  be 
found  in  this  luxuriant  fpot  in  never- 

ceafing  abundance  V* - Such  were 

the  efFufions  from  the  fwelling  bofom 
of  the  gladdened  Gamud  when  firll 
he  beheld  the  valley  of  Menuchah. 
But,  alas !  tlvefe  were  words  wliich 
he  did  not  long  continue  to  utter. 
Short  was  the  duration  of  thefe  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  :  they  died  away  as  the 
novelty  of  the  feene  wore  off ;  info- 
much  that  folitnde  foon  loft  all  its  de¬ 
lights,  and  difeontent  again  took  full 
poQelllon  of  his  mind :  And  at  the 


end  of  two  months  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  former  habitation.  For, 
“  O  my  foul,”  faid  he,  “  thou  art 
fadly  deceived ! — More  tranfient  has 
been  thy  happinefs  here  than  it  was 
when  thou  hadft  thy  abode  among 
men.  Hafte  thee,  Gamud,  back  to 
the  city  of  Mecca :  for  how  canft  thori 
be  joyful  in  the  vale  of  Menuchah, 
where  there  is  not  a  fingle  friend 
with  whom  thou  mayft  cominunc  ; 
where  thou  art  an  utter  ftranger  to 
thofe  unfpeakable  pleafures  of  which 
they,  and  they  only,  who  live  in 
fociety,  partake  ?” 

Contemplator. 


ExtraHs  from  the  Second  Volume  of  Lord  Muigrave’s  EJfays  on  Eloquence  ; 
lately  publijhed. 


come  now  to  fpeak  of  Tropes. 

*  •  Trope  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  TrepOy  to  turn.  I  believe  that 
tropes  can  only  exift  in  a  vocal  lan¬ 
guage  :  for  1  do  not  recollecl  to  have 
met  with  any  among  the  favages  near 
the  Pole,  who  converfe  only  by  ftgns ; 
or  if  they  ufed  any,  I  did  not  under- 
ftand  them.  Ariitotle  is  of  opinion, 
that  horfes  have  not  the  ufe  of  tropes. 
—Dean  Swift  feems  to  be  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  :  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
tropes  are  of  very  great  importance 
in  Parliament;  and  i  cannot  enough 
recommend  them  to  my  young  rea¬ 
ders. 

Tropes  are  of  two  kinds :  fuch 
as  tend  to  illuftrate  our  meaning  ; 
and,  zdly,  fuch  as  tend  to  render  it 
ohfeure.  The  firft  are  of  great  ufe 
in  the  fermo  pedejlris  ;  the  fccoud  in 
the  fublime.  They  give  the  os  mag- 
ra  fonans  ;  or,  as  the  fame  poet  fays 
in  another  jJace,  the  ore  rotunJo  ;  an 
exprrftion  which  fturws,  by  the  bye, 
that  it  is  as  nectflary  to  round  your 
mouth,  as  to  round  your  periods.-— 
But  of  this  more  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  mouthing;  or,  as  the 
Latins  call  it,  ekcu*io. 

z 


In  the  courfe  of  my  refleflions  on 
tropes,  i  have  frequently  lamented 
the  want  of  thefe  embelliftiments  in 
our  modern  log-books.  Strabo  fays 
they  were  frequently  employed  by  the 
ancient  failors ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this  difference,  fince  our  young 
feamen  are  fuch  bad  fcholars  :  not  fo 
in  other  countries  ;  for  I  have  feeit 
children  at  the  ifland  of  Zanti,  who 
knew  more  of  Greek  than  any  Firft 
Lieutenant.  Now  to  return  to  tropes, 
and  of  their  ufe  in  Parliament.  1  will 
give  you  fome  examples  of  the  moil 
perfect  kind  in  each  fpecies,  and 
then  quit  the  fubjeft  :  only  obfer- 
ving,  that  the  worft  kind  of  tropes 
in:  puns;  and  that  tropes,  when  ufed 
in  controverfy,  ought  to  be  very  ob- 
feure  ;  for  many  people  do  not  know 
how  to  anfwcr  what  they  do  not  un¬ 
derhand. 

Suppofe  I  was  defirous  of  prefs- 
ing  forward  any  meafure,  and  that  I 
apprehended  that  the  oppofite  party 
wilhed  to  delay  it,  1  ftiould  perfonify 
procrafti  nation  by  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  manners. 

I.  “  This  meafure  appears  to  be  fil¬ 
tered  through  the  drip-Jione  of  procra- 
Jlinatkn,*^ 
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Jlinathn.**  This  beautiful  phrafe  was  ufed  this  phrafc,  is  a  moft  eloquent 
indented  by  a  near  relation  of  mine,  fpeaker ;  but  I  think  the  two  for* 
whofe  talents  bid  fair  to  make  a  mer  inflances  much  more  beautiful, 
moft  diftinguiftied  figure  in  the  fe-  inafmuch  as  the  latter  perfonification 
nate.  is  drawn  from  a  dumb  creature,  which 

2.  “  Thii  ii  anothtr  dijh  cooked  up  hy  is  not  fo  fine  a  fourcc  of  metaphor  as 
the  procrafl  'mmtingfpirit."  The  bold-  a  Chrillian. 

nefs  of  this  figure,  which  was  invent-  Having  thus  exhaufted  the  fubjeA 
ed  hy  Mr  Drake,  cannot  be  too  much  of  metaphors,  I  (hall  fay  a  few  words 
admired.  concerning  Jimiliest  the  fecond  of 

3.  “  This  appeart  to  he  the  lajl  tropical  figures,  in  point  of  import- 
hair  in  the  tail  -of  procrajiination.’*  ance. 

The  Majler  of  the  Rolls,  who  firft 


yf  Dijeourfi  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  Dijlribu- 
tion  of  the  Prizes,  Dec.  10.  178+.  by  the  PreJiJent. 

CIR  Joshua  has  been  equally  hap-  kind  of  mechanic  genius  which  ope" 
^  py  on  the  prefent  occafion  as  in  rates  without  a  great  deal  of  allift* 
h's  former  difeourfes.  The  general  ance  of  the  head.  In  all  their  works' 
tendency  is,  to  recommend  to  young  which  are  (as  might  be  expeAed) 
ftudents,  before  they  prefume  to  in-  very  numerous,  we  may  look  in  vain 
vent,  to  make  themfelves  well  ac-  for  any  thing  that  can  be  faid  to  be 
quainted  with  the  (lores  of  invention  original  and  ftriking :  and  yet,  ac- 
the  world  already  pofTefs ;  and  to  cording  to  the  ordinary  ideas  of  ori- 
pointout the  advantagesof  borrowing,  ginality,  they  have  as  good  preten. 

‘  I  know  there  arc  many  artifts  of  (ions  as  moft  painters  ;  for  they  bor- 
great  fame,  who  appear  never  to  have  rowed  very  little  from  others,  and 
looked  out  of  themfelves,  and  who  dill  lefs  will  any  Artift,  that  can  di- 
probably  would  think  it  derogatory  ftinguifli  between  excellence  and  in¬ 
to  their  cliara^er  to  be  fuppofed  to  fipidity,  ever  borrow  from  them, 
borrow  from  any  other  painter.  But  *  To  thofe  men,  and  to  all  fuch,  let 
when  we  recoiled,  and  compare  the  us  oppofe  the  pradice  of  the  firft  of 
works  of  fuch  men  with  thofe  who  Painters.  . 

took  to  their  afTiftancc  the  invention  ‘  I  fuppofe  we  (hall  all  agree,  that 
of  others,  we  (hall  be  convinced  of  the  no  man  ever  pofTefted  a  greater  power 
great  advantage  of  this  pradice.  of  invention,  and  that  lefs  flood  in 

*  The  two  moft  eminent  men  that  need  of  foreign  affitlance,  than  Raf- 

occur  to  me  for  readinefs  of  inven-  faelle  :  and  yet  when  he  was  de- 
tion  are,  Luca  Giordano  and  La  figning  one  of  his  greateft  as  well  at 
Page  ;.one  in  painting,  and  the  other  his  lateft  works,  the  Cartoons,  it  is 
in  drawing.  very  apparent  he  had  the  ftudiet 

‘To  fuch  extraordinary  powers  at  which  he  had  made  from  *  Mafaccio 
were  pofTefTcd  by  both  of  thofe  ar-  before  him. 

tills,  we  cannot  refufc  the  charadtr  *  Two  noble  figures  of  St  Paul, 
of  Genius  :  at  the  fame  time  it  mull  which  he  found  there,  he  adopted  in 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  that  his  own  work  :  one  of  them  he  took 

VoL.  I.  N"  4.  R  r  for 

•  His  family-name  is  unknown;  liis  Chridian  name  was  Tomafo  :  as  the  EiigliOi  al>- 
,breTiate  this  name  hy  taking  the  firft  part,  the  Italians  take  the  latter  part  only,  as  Malli- 
nello  for  I'omafo  Annelid. — The  addition  of  aceio  implies  fjme  deformity  or  iropcrfcAiou 
attending  that  perfou  or  thing  to  vrhich  it  is  applied. 
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for  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens ; 
and  the  other  for  the  fame  Saint 
when  chaftifing  the  forcerer  Elymas. 
Another  figure  in  the  fame  work, 
whofe  head  is  funk  in  his  bread,  with 
his  eyes  fliut,  appearing  deeply  wrapt 
\ip  in  thought,  was  introduced  a- 
mongft  the  lideners  to  the  preaching 
of  St  Paul. 

*  The  mod  material  alteration  that 
is  made  in  thofc  two  figures  of  St 
Paul,  is  the  addition  of  the  left 
hands,  which  are  not  feen  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  is  a  rule  that  Raffaelle  ob- 
fervcd  (and  indeed  ought  never  to 
he  difpenfed  with)  in  a  principal  fi¬ 
gure  to  (how  both  hands,  that  it 
Ihould  never  be  a  quedion,  what  is 
become  of  the  other  hand  ? 

‘  For  the  Sacrifice  at  Lidra,  he 
took  the  whole  ceremony  much  as  it 
Hands  in  an  ancient  Bas-relievo,  fince 
publidied  in  the  Admiranda. 

*  Many  other  indances  might  be 
produced  of  this  great  Painter’s  not 
difdaining  aflidance.  I  have  given 
examples  from  thofe  Pi&ures  only  of 
Raffaelle  which  we  have  amongd  us. 

*  It  may  be  remaikcd,  that  this 
work  of  Mafaccio,  from  which  he  has 
borrowed  fo  freely,  was  a  public 
work,  and  at  no  further  didance  than 
Florence  :  fo  that  if  he  had  confidcr- 
ed  it  a  difgraceful  theft,  he  was  fure 
to  be  detected  ;  but  he  was  well  £a- 
tisfied  that  his  charafter  for  Inven¬ 
tion  would  be  little  affefted  by  fuch 
z  difeovery  ;  nor  is  it,  but  in  the  o- 
pinion  of  thofc  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  materials  required,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  great  works  are  built. 

‘  Indeed  there  was  no  other,  if  we 
except  Michael  Angelo  (whom  he 
likewife  imitated)  fo  worthy  of  his 
attention.;  and  though  his  manner 
was  dry  and  hard,  his  compofitions 
formal  and  not  enough  diverfified,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cudom  of  Painters  in 
that  early  period,  yet  his  works  pof- 
'  fefs  thatgrandeur  and  fimplicity  which 
accompanies,  and  even  fometinus 


proceeds  from,  regularity  and  hard- 
nefs  of  manner.  Vafari  gives  a  long 
catalogue  of  Painters  and  Sculptors, 
who  formed  their  tade,  and  learned 
their  art,  from  dudying  his  works ; 
amongd  thofc,  he  names  Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Raffaelle,  Bartolomeo,  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto,  11  Roffo,  and  Perino 
del  Vaga. 

‘  The  habit  of  contemplating  and 
brooding  over  the  ideas  of  great  gc- 
niufes,  till  you  find  yourfelf  warmed 
by  the  contact,  is  the  true  method  of 
forming  an  Artld-like  mind :  it  is 
impoflible,  in  the  prefence  of  thofc 
great  men,  to  think  or  invent  in  a  mean 
manner  ;  a  date  of  mind  is  acquired 
that  is  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  ideas 
only  which  relilh  of  grandeur  and 
fimplicity. 

‘  Befide^thc  general  advantage  of 
forming  the  tade  by  fuch  an  inter- 
courfe,  there  is  another  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind,  which  was  fuggeded  to 
me  by  the  prafticc  of  Raffaelle  when 
imitating  the  work  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking.  The  figutc  of  the 
Proconful  Sergius  Paulus  is  taken 
from  the  Felix  of  Mafaccio,  though 
one  is  a  front  figure,  and  the  other 
feen  in  profile  ;  the  aflion  is  likewife 
fomevvhat  changed,  but  it  is  plain 
Raffaelle  had  that  figure  in  his  mind. 
There  is  a  circumdance,  indeed,  o- 
therwife  of  no  great  moment,  which 
marks  it  very  particularly  ;  Sergius 
Paulus  wears  a  crown  of  laurel :  this 
is  hardly  reconcilcable  to  drift  pro¬ 
priety,  and  the  cejiumc  of  which  Raf¬ 
faelle  was  in  general  a  good  obfer- 
ver,  but  he  found  it  fo  in  Mafaccio  ; 
and  that  was  the  foie  caufe  of  its  be¬ 
ing  found  in  his  pifture;  he  was  not 
at  fo  much  pains  of  difguife  as  to 
change  it. 

‘  It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  prac¬ 
tice  thus  to  fiippofe  the  figures  which 
you  wilh  to  adopt  in  the  works  of 
thofc  great  Painters  to  be  datues ; 
and  to  give,  at  Raffaelle  has  here  gi¬ 
ven, 


? 


Ten,  another  view;  taking  care  to 
preferve  all  the  fpirit  and  grace  that 
is  in  the  original. 

‘  Of  the. two  figures  of  St  Paul  be- 
forementioned,  they  are  fo  nobly  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mafaccio,  that  perhaps  it 
wTis  not  in  the  power  even  of  RafFaelle 
himfelf  to  ralfe  and  improve  them, 
nor  has  he  attempted  it ;  but  he  has 
had  the  addrefs  to  change  in  fume 
mcafure  without  diminifhingthegran* 
deur  of  their  chara^er  ;  he  has  fub- 
lUtuted  in  the  place  of  a  fercne  com- 
pofed  dignity,  that  animated  expref- 
lion  which  was  ncceffary  to  the  more 
adlive  employment  ho  has  afllgned 
them. 

‘  In  the  fame  manner  he  has  given 
more  animation  to  the  figure  of  Ser 
glus  Paiilus,  and  to  that  which  Is  in¬ 
troduced  iu  the  pidlure  of  St  Paul 
preaching;  of  which  little  more  than 
hints  are  given  by  Mafaccio,  which 
Paifaellc  has  tinilhed.  The  clofing 
the  eyes  of  this  figure,  which  In  Ma¬ 
faccio  might  be  eafily  mifiaken  for 
Ileeping,  is  not  in  the  Icall  ambigu¬ 
ous  in  the  Cartoon  :  his  eyes  indeed 
are  clofed,  but  they  arc  clofed  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  the  agitation  of 
a  mind  perplsxed  in  the  extreme  is  feen 
at  the  firll  glance.  But  what  is  moft 
extraordinary,  and  I  think  particu- 
briy  to  be  admired.  Is  to  fee  the  fame 
idea  continued  through  the  whole  fi¬ 
gure,  even  to  the  drapery  ;  which  is 
fo  clofely  mufBed  about  him, that  even 
his  hands  are  not  feen  :  by  this  hap¬ 
py  correfpondence  between  the  ex- 
prclTion  of  the  countenance  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  parts,  the  figure 
appears  to  think  from  head  to  foot, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  artifice  fo  fre¬ 
quently  praCfifcd  by  Poets,  of  ma¬ 
king  the  found  oorrefpond  to  the 
fenfe.  Men-  of  fuperior  talents  only 
are  capable  of  thus  uling  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  other  mens  minds  to  their 
own  purpofes,  or  are  able  to  make 
out  and  finifh  what  was  only  in  the 
original  a  hint  or  imperfe^  concep¬ 


tion.  Let  me  remark,  that  a  readi- 
nefs  in  taking  fuch  hints,  which  are 
always  milTed  by  the  dull  and  igno¬ 
rant,  makes  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  call¬ 
ed  Genius. 

‘  It  often  happens,  that  hints  may 
be  taken  and  employed  for  a  purpofp 
totally  different  from  that  which  firfl 
fuggefted  the  idea. 

‘  There  is  a  figure  of  a  Bacchante 
leaning  backward,  her  head  thrown 
quite  behind  her,  which  we  frequently 
fee  in  ancient  Sculpture,  and  which 
feems  to  be  a  favourite  invention,  as 
it  is  fo  frequently  repeated  in  Bas- 
relievos,  Camzos,  and  Intaglios :  it 
is  intended  to  exprefs  an  cnthufiaftic, 
frantic  kind  ofjoy.  i  his  figure  Bac- 
clo  Bandinclli  has  adopted  (and  he 
knew  very  well  what  was  worth  bor¬ 
rowing)  for  one  of  the  Maries,  in  a 
drawing  that  I  have  of  that  Matter, 
of  the  Defcent  from  the  Crol's,  to 
exprefs  frantic  agony  of  grief.  It 
is  curious  to  obferve,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  the  extremes  of  con¬ 
trary  pattions  are  expreifed  by  the 
fame  action. 

*  If  I  was  to  recommend  method  in 
any  part  of  the  ttudy  of  a  Painter,  it 
would  be  in  regard  to  invention,  that 
young  Students  fhould  not  prefume 
to  think  themfelves  qualified  to  in¬ 
vent  till  they  were  acquainted  with 
thofe  (lores  of  invention  the  world 
already  poflefs,  and  had  by  that 
means  accumulated  fufficient  matC'* 
rials  for  the  mind  to  work  with.  It 
would  certainly  be  no  improper  me¬ 
thod  of  forming  the  mind  of  a  young 
Artltt,  to  begin  with  fnch  exerciles 
as  the  Italians  call  a  Paftlccto,  a  coin- 
pofition  of  the  different  excellencies 
which  are  dilperfed  in  all  other  works 
of  the  fame  kind. 

*  It  is  not  fuppofed  thathe  is  to  ttop 
here  ;  but  to  acquire  by  this  means 
the  art  of  felcding  firtt  what  is 
truly  excellent  in  Art,  and  then  what 
U  ttill  more  excellent  in  Nature  ;  a 
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talk  which,  without  this  previous 
itudy,  he  will  be  but  ill  qualitied  to 
perform. 

‘  The  inftant  you  lofc  fight  of  Na¬ 
ture,  you  are  all  abroad  at  the  mercy 
of  every  guft  of  falhion,  without 
knowing  or  feeing  the  point  to  which 
you  ought  to  fteer. 

‘  The  art  of  feeing  Nature,  or  in 
other  words,  the  art  of  ufing  Moelels, 
is  in  reality  the  great  objefl,  the 
point  to  which  all  our  iludfes  are  di- 
refted.  As  for  the  power  of  being 
able  to  do  tolerably  well,  from  prac¬ 
tice  alone,  let  it  be  valued  according 
to  its  worth.  But  1  do  nut  fee  in 
what  manner  it  can  any  way  contri¬ 
bute  towards  producing  more  correft 


or  more  excellent  finilhed  piflures. 
Works  deferving  this  charadler  never 
were,  nor  ever  will  be,  produced  by 
memory  alone ;  and  1  will  venture  to 
fay,  that  an  Artiil  who  brings  to  his 
work  a  mind  furnilhed  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  Art,  and  a  talte 
formed  upon  the  beft  works  of  the 
bed  Artifts ;  in  (hort,  a  man  who 
knows  in  what  the  true  excellence  of 
the  Art  confiils,  will,  with  the  af- 
fidance  of  models,  which  we  will 
likewife  fuppofc  he  has  learned  the 
art  of  ufing,  be  an  over-match  for 
the  greated  Painter  that  ever  lived, 
who  fiiould  be  debarred  fuch  advan¬ 
tages.’ 


Poetry,  by  Richard  Crashaw;  •with  fome  Account  of  the  Author  by 
Peregrine  Philips.  Bell,  London,  8vo. 


The  motives  for  the  prefent  pub¬ 
lication  are  contained  in  the 
following  words,  taken  from  the  ad- 
drefs  to  the  reader  : 

‘  The  Editor  introduces  to  pub¬ 
lic  confideratlon  part  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  works  of  an  author  very  little 
known ;  to  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  feveral  extrafts  he 
fome  years  fince  inferted  in  the  daily 
prints,  and  by  the  many  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  in  confequence. 

*  Mr  Richard  Crashaw  lived, 
for  a  Ihort  feries  of  years,  before  the 
middle  of  the  lad  century  ;  and  was 
an  objeft  of  refentment  to  the  Prote- 
Jianti,  for  having  changed  his  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  puritanical  times,  from 
the  church  of  England  to  that  of 
Rome.  His  book,  containing  fome 
church- fervices,  and  do^rinal  per- 
fuafives  to  the  Countefs  of  Denbigh 
and  others,  was  in  a  great  meafure 
fupprefled  ;  and  as  he  finilhed  a  Jhort 
dudious  life,  in  the  year  1650,  the 
latter  end  whereof  was  wholly  devo¬ 
ted  to  folitude  and  religious  offices 


in  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  it  may 
not  feem  extraordinary,  that  no  friend 
or  relation  Ihould  have  attempted  to 
refeue  his  remembrance  from  obli¬ 
vion.  But  fomething  is  due  to  works 
of  merit,  if  not  to  the  authors :  and 
though  it  may  be  deemed  w’onderful, 
that  writers  of  eminence  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  language  Ihould  have  joined  in  a 
poetical  confederacy  to  dived  this 
poor  gentleman  of  his  rights,  and 
drefs  themfelves  in  his  borrowed 
robes,  without  the  fmalled  acknow¬ 
ledgement  ;  yet  how  much  will  the 
wonder  increafe,  when  the  fweeted 
verfifier,  declaredly  at  lead  of  the 
fame  perfuafion,  is  found  among  the 
number;  for  whoever  reads  Mr  Pope’s 
epitaph  on  Elijah  Fenton,  will  be 
obligfcd  to  confefs,  that  he  has  not 
only  adopted  the  thoughts,  but  in 
fome  places  the  very  words  of  our 
author’s  epitaph  on  Mr  Ashton j 
Pope’s  faint  praife  might  therefore 
be  the  mod  probable  means  of  fccre- 
ting  his  obligations  to  one,  whom 
he  affefts  rather  to  contemn,  which 
appears  by  bit  epiftolary  corre^pon- 
dence 
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dence  upon  this  fubjcA  with  ff.  der  his  penetrating  obfervation  ?— 
CroffnvfH,  Efq.  For  the  lake  of  can-  certainly  not.’ 

dour  it  is  fubjoined.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Our  author  tranferibes  the  2  2d  let- 
for  Milton  fold  his  copy  of  the  Para-  ter  of  the  8th  volume  ofPope’s  works, 
dtfi  Loji,  April  27.  1667,  above  20  in  which  Pope  fpcaks  very  (lightly 
years  after  the  hrit  appearance  of  of  Cralhaw.  Pope  concludes  thus : 
CaasHAw’s  Sojpetto  d' Herod:;  and  ‘  1  will  juft  obferve,  that  the  bed 
the  reader  will  difeover  how  fervice-  *  pieces  of  this  author  are,  A  para- 
able  to  that  fublime  writer  it  muft  ‘  phrafe  on  Pfalm  xxiii.  On  Lejjiust 
liave  been  :  with  forrow  are  we  con-  ‘  Epitaph  o^yir HJhton,  IViJher  to  his 
(trained  to  add,  he  will  not  difeover,  *  fuppofed  miftrefs,  and  theDiV//r.e.’ 
that  the  fervice  derived,  or  even  the  The  reader  muft  determine,  fays 
name  of  the  author,  was  ever  aeknow-  Mr  Philips, 

Edged.’  ‘  Whether  Mr  Pop:  has  mention- 

Mr  Philips  further  adds,  ed  the  belt  pieces ;  on  the  contrary, 

‘  The  moll  refpcftablc  of  men  whether  many  much  fuperior  arc  not 
and  of  writers.  Dr  yohnfon,  in  his  to  be  met  with  in  the  little  work  be- 
lifc  of  Milton  fays,  ‘  He  was  natu-  fore  us ;  and  if  fo,  what  fair  reafon 

*  rally  a  thinker  for  himfclf,  conft-  could  there  be  fur  fuch  a  partial  fc- 

*  dent  of  his  own  abilities,  and  dif-  legion  ?* 

‘  dainful  of  help  or  hindrance  :  he  *  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  of  my 

*  did  not  refufr  admillion  to  the  opinion,  as  well  as  Mr  Philips’s, 

*  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecef-  both  that  the  Sofpetto  d’Herodc, 
‘  fors,  but  he  did  not  feek  them,  (which  by  the  bye  appears  to  be  a 

*  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither  tranllation  from  the  Italian)  is  fuch 
‘  courted  nor  received  fupport  ;  a  poem,  as  Pope,  with  all  his  me- 

*  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  rit,  could  not  have  written  ;  and 

*  which  the  pride  of  other  authors  that  Milton  certainly  had  feen  it, 

<  might  be  gratilied,  or  favour  gain-  and  taken  from  it.  I  think  this 

<  ed  ;  no  exchange  of  praife,  nor  fo-  will  appear  evidently  in  the  ftanza  £ 

*  licitation  of  fupport.’  But  would  (hall  tranferibe ;  and  to  make  it  more 
the  great  and  learned  critic  have  ad-  evident,  I  have  marked  in  Italics 
vanced  as  much  if  the  Sofpetto  d'H:-  what  appears  to  pie  palpably  to 
rod:  had  happened  to  have  come  un-  have  been  imitated  by  Milton. 

The  fubjeft  is  the  murder  of  the  Innocents. 

•  I. 

‘  Mufe,  now  the  fervant  of  foft  loves  no  more. 

Hate  is  thy  theme,  and  Herod ;  whofe  unblcft 
Hand — what  dares  not  jealous  greatnefs! — tore 
A  thoufand  fweet  babes  from  their  mothers’  bread, 

I'he  blooms  of  martyrdom  !* 

The  firft  feene  Pandaemouium. 

V. 

‘  Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  Hhfsf 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things. 

The  world’s  profound  heart  pants :  there  placed  is 
Mifchi:/**  old  majier  !  clofe  about  him  clings 
A  curl’d  knot  of  embracing  fnakes,  that  kifs 
His  correfpondent  cheeks :  thefc  loathfome  ftrings 
Hold  the  perverfe  prince  in  eternal  tics. 

Fall  bound,  ftnee  ftrft  he  forfeited  the  fties. 
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VII. 

*  His  eyes,  the  fuUen  dens  of  death  and  night. 

Startle  the  dull  air  with  a  difmal  red : 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  flaring  cometty  that  look  kingdoms  dead ! 

From  his  black  noftrils,  and  blue  lips,  in  fpite 
Of  hell’s  own  Itink,  a  worfer  itench  is  fpread. 

His  breath  hell’s  lightning  isr!  and  each  deep  groan 
Difdains  to  think  that  heaven  thunders  alone  ! 

IX. 

*  Three  rigorous  virgins  waiting  Hill  behind 
Aifift  the  throne  of  th*  iron-feepter’d  king: 

With  whips  of  thtrrns,  and  knotty  vipers  twin’d. 

They  roufe  him,  when  his  rank  thoughts  need  a  fting  : 
Their  locks  arc  beds  of  uncomb’d  fnakes,  that  wind 
About  their  (hady  brows  in  wanton  rings. 

Thus  reigns  the  wrathful  king ;  and  while  he  reigns. 
His  feeptre  and  himfclf  both  he  difdains.* 

Satan  hears  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  its  confequenccs. 

XVIII. 

‘  Struck  with  thefe  great  concurrences  of  things, 

,  Symptoms  fo  deadly  unto  death  and  him, 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  dings 
Eternally  bind  each  rebellious  limb  ! 

He  (hook  himfelf,  and  fpread  liis  fpacious  wings. 
Which,  like  two  bofom’d  fails,  embrace  the  dim 
Air  with  a  difmal  (hade ;  but  all  in  vain,— > 

Of  fturdy  adamant  is  his  (Irong  chain  ! 

XIX. 

*  While  thus  heaven’s  highed  counfcis,  by  the  low 
Footfteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac’d  too  well. 

He  tcjl  hit  troubled  eyet  ;  embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell. 

With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc’d  his  furrow’d  brow. 

And  gave  a  ghadly  (hriek,  whofe  horrid  yell 

Kan  trembling  through  the  hollow  vaults  of  night. 
The  while  his  twided  tail  he  gnaw’d  for  fpite  ! 

XXV. 

'  While  new  thoughts  boil’d  in  his  enraged  bread. 

His  gloomy  bofora’s  darked  character 
Was  in  his  ihady  forehead  feen  expred  : 

The  forehead’s  lhadc  in  grief’s  exprefiion  there, 

Is,  what  in  figns  of  joy  among  the  bled. 

The  face’s  light’ning,  -or  a  fmile  is  here  ; 

1  hofc  dings  of  care  that  his  drong  heart  oppred, 

A  defperate.  Oh  me  I  drew  from  his  deep  bread. 

XXVI. 

‘  Oh  me  !  thus  bellow'd  he.  Oh  me  !  ^hat  gpeat 
Portents  before  nrine  eyes  their  powers  advance ; 

And  ferve  my  purer  fight  only  to  beat 

J?own  iry  proud  thenght,  and  leave  it  in  a  trance  ? 
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Frown  I ; — and  can  great  Nature  keep  her  feat. 

And  the  gay  ftars  lead  on  their  golden  dance  ? 

Can  his  attempts  above  ftill  profp’rous  be, 

Aufpicious  ftill,  in  fpite  of  hell  and  me  i 
XXVII. 

*  He  has  my  heaven  ? — what  would  he  more  ?— -whofc  bright 
And  radiant  fceptre  this  bold  hand  ftiould  bear. 

And,  for  the  never-fading  fields  of  light  t 
My  fair  inheritance  !  he  confines  me  here. 

To  this  dark  houfe  of  (hades,  horror,  and  night. 

To  draw  a  long-liv’d  death  ;  where  all  my  che^r 
Is  the  folemnity  my  forrow  wears, 

That  mankind’s  torment  waits  upon  my  tears. 

XXVill. 

*  Dark,  dufky  man,  he  needs  would  fingle  forth. 

To  make  the  partner  of  his  own  pure  ray  : 

And  (hould  we  pow’rs  of  heaven,  fpirlts  of  worth. 

Bow  our  bright  heads  before  a  king  of  clay  ?  ^ 

It  (hall  not  be,  faid  I,  and  clomb  the  north. 

Where  never  wing  of  angel  yet  made  way ; 
tVhat  though  1  mifi  niy  blovs,  yet  I Jirook  high; 

And  to  dare  fometbing — is  fome  vidory, 

XXIX. 

*  Is  he  not  fatisfied  !  means  he  to  wreft 
Hell  from  me  too,  and  fack  my  territories  ? 

Vile  human  nature  means  he  not  t’inveft, 

O  my  defpite,  with  his  divined  glories  i 
And  rifiiig  with  rich  fpoils  upon  his  bread. 

With  his  fair  triumphs  fill  all  future  dories  i 

Mud  the  bright  arms  of  heav’n  rebuke  theft  eyes  ! 

Mock  me,  and  dazzle  my  dark  myderies  i 

XXX. 

*  /frt  thou  not  Lucifer  ?  he,  to  •whom  the  droves 
Of  Jiars,  that  gild  the  morn,  in  charge  nssere  given  ? 

"The  nhnblejl  of  the  light' ning-’winged  Icves  ? 

The  faireji,  and  the  firjl-born  fmUe  of  heaven  ? 

Look  In  what  pomp  the  midrefs  planet  moves 
Rev’rently,  circl’d  by  the  lelTcr  feven  ; 

Such,  and  fo  rich,  the  flames  that  from  thine  eyes, 
Oppreft  the  common  people  of  the  (kies. 

XXXI. 

*  Ah  wretch !  what  boots  thee  to  cad  back  thy  eyes. 
Where  dawning  hope  no  beam  of  comfort  (hows  ? 

V/hile  the  refiedion  of  thy  forefafi  joys. 

Renders  thee  double  to  thy  prefent  •woes  ; 

Rather  make  up  to  thy  new  miferles. 

And  meet  the  mifchlefs  that  upon  thee  grow.  ^ 

If  hell  mud  mourn,  heav’n  fure  (hall  fympathize  ! 

W'^hat  force  cannot  efi^cdl,  fraud  (hall  devlfe. 

XXXII. 

*  And  yet  whofe  force  fear  I  ?  have  I  fo  lojl 

tf‘p  jlr:ngth  too  •with  my  innocence  ? 


Come 
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Come  try  who  dares,  Heav'n,  Earth,  whate’er  doft  boad 
A  borrowed  being,  make  thy  bold  defence  : 

Come  thy  Creator  too,  what  though  it  coft 
Me  yet  a  fecond  fall  ?  We’d  try  our  ftrengths : 

Heav’n  faw  us  llruggle  once;  as  brave  a  fight 
Earth  now  (hould  fee,  and  tremble  at  the  fight ! 
XXXIIL 

*  Thus  fpoke  th’impatient  prince,  and  made  a  paufe ; 

H  is  foul  hags  rais’d  their  heads,  and  clafp’d  their  hands  ; 
And  all  the  powers  of  hell  in  full  applaufe 
Flourifh’d  their  fnakes,  and  toft  their  flaming  brands. 
We,  faid  the  horrid  fitters,  wait  thy  laws, 

Th’  obfe(,uiou5  handmaids  of  thy  high  commands: 

Be  it  thy  part,  hell’s  mighty  lord,  to  lay 
On  us  thy  dread  commands  ;  ours  to  obey . 

XXXIV. 

*  What  thy  /IleClo,  what  thefe  hands  can  do. 

Thou  mad’ft  bold  proof  upon  the  brow  of  heav’n  t 
Nor  ftiotild’ft  thou  bate  in  pride,  becaufc  that  now 
To  thefe  thy  footy  kingdoms  thou  art  driven  ; 

Let  heaven's  Lord  chide  above  louder  than  thou 

In  language  of  his  thunder,  theu  art  even 
With  him  belonu  :  here  thou  art  lord  alone, 

Boundlefs  and  abfolute  :-—hell  is  all  thine  enun  /* 


Moral  and  Sentimental  EJfays  on  Mifcellatiecus  fubjeHs,  nuritlen  in  retirement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  in  the  Venetian  State.  By  J.  W.  C — T — ss  of 
R — s — y,  2  vcls  \2mo.  London,  Rohfon. 


Th  E  public,  but  efpeclally  the 
fair  fex,  are  much  obliged  to  the 
lively  author  of  thefe  EfTays  for  this 
agreeable  publication.  They  may  be 
confidcred  as  the  fenthnental  re- 
fiedions  of  a  lady  retired  from  the 
great  world,  In  which  (he  has  (hone 
on  the  fcore  of  her  underftanding, 
her  amiable  qualities,  and  the  graces 
of  her  perfon,”  compofed  in  her 
peaceable  retreat.  On  that  account 
they  carry  a  conviAion  along  with 
them,  vvhich  can  fcldom  attend  the 
fpeculations  of  the  philofoph'er,  who 
has  been  confined  to  his  lludy  for 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  and  who 
draws  his  knowledge  of  mankind  from 
books  alone. 

The  fubjcfls  on  which  this  Lady 
has  chofen  to  employ  her  pen  arc  va¬ 
rious.  Gay  or  ferious,  lively  or 
grave,  (lie  treats  them  with  equal  de¬ 


licacy  and  elegance  :  and,  bating  a 
few  galllcifms,  which  her  filuation  in 
life  may  cafily  excufe,  her  ftyle  of 
writing  Is  well  adapted  to  the  fubjefts 
on  which  (he  treats. 

The  following  cxtraAs  will,  we 
flatter  ourfelvcs,  confirm  the  opinion 
w'e  have  given. 

Front  the  EJfay  on  Reputation. 
“  Women,  when  excepted  from  the 
preceding  claflTes  (ftatcfmen,  men  of 
learning,  and  mechanics),  in  which  a 
very  fmall  number  hazard  any  pre- 
tenfions,  find  lefs  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
quiring  reputation  than  men  do.  Do¬ 
cile  In  the  charafter  of  daughters, 
fubmillive  in  that  of  wives,  and  ten¬ 
der  as  mothers,  it  is  in  fulfilling 
thefe  relations  that  we^ become  rc- 
fpeffable.  But  it  is  not  our  deftina- 
tion  to  make  any  other  noife  in  the 
world,  than  that  of  paiOng  condem- 
2  nation 
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oation  in  cafei  that  eflcntiaily  concern 
the  honour  of  the  fex.  There  is  an¬ 
other  fort  of  reputation  which  gives 
us  more  coDfcquence  in  fociety,  and 
to  which  we  all  afpire  ;  that  of  ami¬ 
able  women.  The  corruption  of 
manners  has  given  rife  to  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  impuiiible  to  be  amiable  and 
eftimable  at  the  fame  time.  Many 
women  have  negleAed  the  moil  emi¬ 
nent  qualities,  to  run  after  thofe 
which  arc  belt  received,  without  ha¬ 
ving,  however,  been  able  to  attain 
tiiem :  but  I  have  feen  women  who 
have  poiTefTed  both  one  and  the 
other  at  the  fame  time,  let  our  liber¬ 
tines  fay  what  they  will.  The  moil 
beautiful  varniih  never  (hines  fo  bright 
as  when  it  covers  the  beft  defigns : 
amiablenefs  never  charms  fo  effectual¬ 
ly  as  when  it  accompanies  the  moll 
folid  qualities.  Women!  do  you  de- 
iire  to  merit,  and  infallibly  to  attain, 
the  moll  fatisfaflory  of  all  reputa¬ 
tions,  that  of  amiablenefs  ?  It  is  by 
fuftnefs  of  manners,  by  good  humour, 
by  gaiety,  we  give  that  beft  polifh  to 
our  wit,  which  renders  it  at  oticecon- 
fpicuous  and  agreeable  in  converfa- 
tion.  Volatility  and  grace  arc  cha- 
raCleriftic  of  our  fex  :  if  we  are  ever 
fo  little  guided  by  judgment,  the  de- 
fire  of  plead ng  renders  us  amiable, 
withtuit  any  facridee  to  the  delicacy 
of  our  fituations.  Cultivate  perl'ons  of 
merit :  it  is  theirs  to  difpenfe  repu¬ 
tation  :  and  in  the  choice  of  her  firft 
friends  it  is  that  a  woman  announ¬ 
ces  her  own  charaCler  to  the  world. 
What  difficulty  to  retrieve  a  falfe  ftep 
made  by  a  bad  choice  in  our  youth  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  falfe 
fteps  have  been  pardoned,  when  re- 
fpeClablc  and  fubilantial  friends  have 
been  ready  to  defend  or  palliate 
them,  in  a  woman  whom  they  have 
thought  worthy  of  their  cfleem  ?  In 
Italy  efpecially,  the  vine  has  need 
of  the  elm  to  ferve  it  for  fupport,  to 
lift  it  above  the  reach  of  ralh  bands, 
and  enable  it  to  difplay  the  richnefs 
of  its  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
VoL.  I.  N»4. 


fruit  :  without  which  it  would  often 
creep  on  the  ground,  and  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  every  paffenger,  who 
would  fcarccly  deign  to  pluck  its  de- 
fpifed  grapes. 

On  Laughing.  “  None  but  fools 
laugh  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  Made- 
moiftlle,”  faid  a  very  grave  lady  to 
her  daughter,  “  you  have  always  a 
laugh  on  your  face.  At  lixteen  it  is 
undoubtedly  allowable  to  fmile  ;  but 
loud  burfts  of  laughter  are  indecent  ; 
they  indicate  a  vacancy  of  mind.’* 

'I  bis  leliou  difplcafed  me.  An  affeAed 
fmile  is  odious  :  it  (hows  the  little- 
nefs  of  the  mind,  and  the  impofture 
of  education,  in  a  point  of  view  the 
mod  exceptionable,  that  of  diifimu- 
lation.  It  is  beft  that  young  people 
(hould  laugh  freely.  The  impref- 
fiun  of  thofe  ideas,  which  are  firft 
engraven  on  young  minds,  will  in¬ 
fluence  their  charafters  ever  after¬ 
wards.  The  man  whofe  mind  fhallhavc 
received  early  tmpreffions  of  gaiety, 
may  experience  many  contradiftions 
in  the  events  of  life,  without  being  fo 
foured  as  to  hate  his  fellow-creatures, 
A  young  man,  on  the  contrary, 
who  never  laughs,  nor  gives  into  the 
noify  hilarity  of  thofe  of  his  own 
age,  who  ponders  his  firil  ideas,  and 
always  clothes  them  with  ferious 
rcfleftlons,  offers  no  good  prefage 
of  his  future  charaAer.  Not  be¬ 
ing  moved  by  thofe  frivolities  which 
intcrefl  bis  companions,  he  will  be¬ 
come  contemptuous.  From  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  men,  he  will  eafily  pafs  to 
that  of  ihcir  mod  rcfpeftable  conven¬ 
tions.  Hardnefs,  and  even  ferocity 
of  charaftcr,  will  infenfiljly  eftablifh 
themfclves,  and  lead  to  thofe  arSls  of 
atrocionfnefs,  which  fever  the  bonds 
of  fociety,  and  excite  its  conllema- 
tion. 

“  I  have  laughed  a  good  deal  In 
my  youth  :  my  behaviour  carried  in 
it  the  franknefs  of  confidence  ;  and  I 
have  had  no  reafon  to  repent  it. 

“  The  fmileofdiffimulation  makes 
no  part  of  my  charafter  :  I  give  my 
S  f  opi- 
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opinion  openly  upon  all  matters 
which  I  think  I  underftand ;  and, 
when  I  do  not  underftand  them,  I  ei¬ 
ther  have  courage  enough  to  alk  an 
explanation,  or  I  hold  my  tongue,  if 

my  curinfity  is  not  moved _ As  to 

the  focial  fmile  of  approhatioir,  I 
have  no  obje^lion  to  indulging  it.  I 
love  my  fellow-creature*,  cfpedal- 
Vf  my  own  fex ;  and  I  enjoy  a 
very  fenfrblc  pleafurc  when  I  can, 
♦ither  by  my  voice  or  gefture,  fet  off 
to  advantage,  fome  trait  of  their 
underftandings  or  fentlments.  The 
gefture  which  accompanies  a  fmile 


is  very  efficacious  to  that  purpofc : 
gives  encouragement,  and  is  adopted 
with  fnccefs.  That  fmile  of  appro¬ 
bation  which  the  ftolen  glance  of  a  ti¬ 
mid  w'oman  meets  with  on  the  impo- 
fing  countenance  of  a  perfon  (he  re- 
fpedft,  raifes  her  infinitely  in  her  own 
eyes,  and  fofters  that  fclf-cftcem, 
which,  I  believe,  is  necefiary  to  ren¬ 
der  ourfelves  eftimable  to  others. 

“  Affert  then  the  rights  of  your 
feafon  of  life  :  laugh  with  all  your 
hearts,  charming  and  ingenuous  girls! 
Tlic  time  for  ftnihng  comes  but  too 
foon  :  do  not  therefore  anticipate  it. 


Taitns  hy  the  Uevereni  William  Lipscomb,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Darlington.  Oxford,  4to,  price  38.  6d. 


TH  E  original  poems  contained  in 
this  colle6fiou  arc  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  only  fill  up  36  pages  of  the 
book.  The  remaining  pages  are  oc¬ 
cupied  with  tranflations  of  Italian 
fonnets,  and  of  a  few  of  the  odes  of 
Horace. 

When  W'C  mention  original  poems, 
we  mean  only  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  tranflations ;  for  we  have  fel- 
dom  met  with  any  which  could  lefs 
lay  claim  to  that  title  than  thofe  con¬ 
tained  in  the  prefent  coHedllon.  1  he 
perfonification  and  defcilption  of  de- 
fpair,  of  perfecutioii,  of  anger,  &c. 
in  his  firft  ode,  prefents  us  with  no¬ 
thing  either  new  or  poetifal;  but  the 
idea  of  the  cracking  of  Iron  fcourges 
racking  the  harrowed  foul  of  die  guil¬ 
ty  wretch,  may,  we  believe,  be  ranked 
as  an  original  thought. 

“  Iron  Ic -urgfs  rnui-d  him  crack 
“  III  dreams  his  harrow’d  (iml  to  rick.” 

In  his  poem  on  the  Beneficial  tf- 
fef’s  of  Inoculation,”  from  which 
much  was  to  be  expefted,  we  find 
little  to  admire,  though  we  are  told 
it  obtained  one  of  the  chancellor’s 
prizes  at  Oxford  In  1772.  Such  lines 
as  the  following  are  at  kaftobicure. 


Fiend  fierce  *s  this  ne’er  faw  aflonilh’d 
Time 

*•  Creep  from  old  Nilus’ monfter- teeming 
llime 

At  firft  reading,  we  Imagined  afto- 
nifhed  Time  was  the  perfon  who  crept 
out. 

^  Of  the  elegy  on  Lord  Lyttelton, 
little  can  be  faid,  but  what  may  be 
applied  to  every  elegy  that  ever  was 
written  on  the  death  of  a  poet. — 
Tears  flow  In  abundance— Melpo¬ 
mene  is  Invoked — Fame  Is  called, 
and  my  Lord’s  eloge  is  pronounced 
with  the  ufual  fulemnitles. 

The  other  poems  feem  to  be  in 
that  happy  (late  of  mediocrity,  which 
containing  nothing  praife-worthy, 
have  equally  little  to  be  blamed. 

The  tranflations  of  Italian  fonnets 
into  Englifh  verfe  have  in  general 
been  very  indifferently  received;  and 
the  prefent  publication  does  not  pro- 
mife  to  render  them  more  popular. — 
Whatever  merit  thefe  poems  may 
have  in  their  original  drefs,  in  their 
prefent  ornaments  they  make  but  a 
forry  figure. 

As  for  the  tranflations  from  Ho¬ 
race,  they  have  at  Icaft  the  merit  of  be-> 
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iag  abundantlyliteral.  Some  of  them, 
however,  particularly  that  of  the  1 3th 
Ode,  book  iv.  may  juftly  claim  a 
higher  degree  of  praife. — ^Thc  follow¬ 
ing  we  fclcdasbeing  one  of  the  ihortefl. 

To  lyCii  DHoe. 

How  long  you  or  I  may  live, 

Wi(h  not,  fair  one!  to  e^^plore, 

Nor  if  fate  may  deign  to  give 
Another  winter  to  our  (lore. 

Wifer  cares  to  us  belong, 

'I'he  prefent  moments  to  enjoy : 

7'hcii  with  wine,  and  dance,  and  long, 

U'e'il  (he  h.ippy  boprs  employ 


Come!  nor  let  uC  fondly  deem 

That  future  joys  our  blifs  will  crown; 
What’s  beyond  is  but  a  dream— 

The  prefeiitonly  is  our  own. 

Before  taking  leaYC  of  our  author, 
we  beg  leave  to  quellioi}  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  fuch  ryhmc#  as  thefe, 
“  fwcird,  conceal'd “  vail,  con¬ 
ceal  “  (hades,  fade  “  t  'ar, 
prayer “  yore,  power  }”  “  air, 
Wi”  &c. 


Inquiry  intt  the  Nature  and  Caufet  of  Fever,  He.  by  Caleb  Dicxin* 
SOH,  M.  IX  8vo,  3s.  Elliot,  Edinburgh. 


TH  £  author’s  chief  purpofe  in 
this  treatife  is  to  conllder  the 
prefent  Theory  of  Fever  as  efta- 
blifhcd  by  Dr  Cullen,  and  to  point 
out  certain  parts  of  it  as  being  in  his 
vpinion  faulty  or  ill-grounded. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  fever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Cullen,  conlifts  in  a 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  vcflels.  Dr 
Dickinfoq  endeavours  to  demondrate 
that  this  fpahn  deferves  no  more  to 
be  coniidered  as  the  proximate  caqfc 
of  the  difeafe,  than  the  heat,  third, 
qiiicknefs  of  pulfe,  or  other  conco¬ 
mitant  fymptoms;  and  aderts,  that  in 
many  cafes  no  fuch  fpafm  does  cxift  ; 
the  patient,  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  whole  of  the  difeafe,  iliiking  un¬ 
der  colliquative  fweats.  Our  author, 
therefore,  adhering  to  the  fyllem  of 
Gaubius,  founds  his  idea  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  on  a  knooultdge  of  its  remote 


caujes ;  and  defines  It,  That  date 
of  body  induced  by  the  operation 
of  thefe  caufes  ;  and  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  confills  always  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  debility.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  he  has  fclcAed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  quotations  from  very  refpec- 
table  authorities. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deduce  his 
method  of  cure  ;  and  laying  afide, 
fur  reaCons  affigned,  the  exiftcnce  of 
a  vis  medicatrix  naturx,  and  its 
attendant  re-a6tion,  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  he  forms  is,  to  remove  that  date 
of  debility  which  conllitutes  the  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  and  concludes  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  queition.  Whether 
an  adual  date  of  putrefaction  in  the 
duiJs  can  exill  during  life  ?  If  he  has 
not  adduced  many  new  faCts  on  this 
liead,  he  has  at  lead  dated  mod  of 
them  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 


flan  for  regulating  the  Commercial  Intercourje  in  future  betiueen  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  From  the  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
.  of  Council. 

The  Committee  having  thus  laid  counts,  and  pointing  out  any  mif- 

before  your  Majedy  the  infor-  takes  in  the  evidence  given  ;  it  is 

mation  they  have  received  ;  and  ha-  their  duty  now,  in  obedience  to  your 

ving  dated  fuch  ohfervations  as  ap-  Majedy’s  commands,  to  odcr  their 

peared  to  them  to  be  neceffary,  for  opinion  on  the  fird  quedion  referred 

the  purpofe  of  explaining  the  ac-  to  them }  that  is,  on  the  propriety 
’  r  ^  ^ 
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of  reducing  the  duties  payable  in 
Great  Britain  on  the  importation  of 
goods  the  growth  and  maiuifafture 
of  Ireland,  to  the  fame  rate  as  the 
diities  payable  in  Ireland  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  like  goods  the 
growth  and  maaufa£Iure  of  Great 
Britain.  And  the  Committee  think 
it  rjpht  to  begin  by  obl'erving,  that 
finct  the  conilitution  of  Ireland  has 
been  put  on  its  prefent  footing,  it  is 
rot  probable  that  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  will  reft  fatisfied  wjth  the 
fame  fyftem  of  commerce  that  fub» 
filled  before  that  altet'Etion  was  made ; 
for  though  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
in  their  laft  feffion,  rejcAed  the  du¬ 
ties  that  were  propofed  for  the  pro- 
tetftlon  of  their  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  they  iinpofcd  duties  on  fout^ 
ether  articles  of  Britilh  commerce, 
viz.  on  refined  fugar,  on  beer,  wire, 
and  painted  callicocs,  for  the  exprefs 
piirpofc  of  encouraging  their  trade  iu 
thefe  fcveral  articles. 

And  it  appears  that  the  tw'o  houfes 
of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were 
of  opinion,  that  In  confequence  of 
the  change  made  in  the  Irifh  conftl- 
tutlon,  fomc  new  arrangement  would 
be  neceffary :  For,  on  the  17th  of 
May  1782,  after  having  rcfolved, 
that  an  a<ft  made  in  the  fixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majcily  King 
George  the  Fiift,  Intituled,  “  An 
A6l  for  the  better  fecuving  the  de¬ 
pendency  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,” 
ought  to  be  repealed ;  they  came 
immediately  to  the  following  refo- 
lutlon, 

“  Refolvcd, 

“  That  it  is  indifpenfable  to  the 
interefts  and  huppinefs  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  that  the  conneclion  between 
them  (hould  be  eftabliflied  by  mutual 
confent,  upon  a  folid  and  permanent 
bafis.” 

The  prefent  qneftion  is  not  there¬ 
fore,  Whether  the  fyftem  of  com- 
mcice,  on  which  your  Majetly  ha$ 
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required  the  opinion  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  better  or  worfe  than  that  which 
exifted  before  the  change  made  in  the 
Irifti  conftitution  ?  but,  Whether  it  is 
better  than  that  which,  if  I'ome  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  made,  is  likely  now  to 
take  place  i 

It  appears  to  the  Committee,  that 
in  arranging  the  commercial  inter- 
courfc  in  future  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  are  but  three  plans 
that  can  poffibly  be  adopted. 

Firft,  That  the  ports  of  each 
kingdom  fhould  be  open  to  goods, 
the  growth  and  manufadure  of  the 
other,  free  from  all  duties,  except 
thofe  of  exclfe,  and  other  internal  du¬ 
ties. 

As  there  arc  certainly  articles  of 
commerce  in  which  each  country 
has  a  decided  advantage.  It  Is  pro¬ 
bable  that  fiich  a  plan  would  occa- 
fion  the  ruin  of  many  of  your  Maje- 
fty’s  fubjeds  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Introduce  an  immediate 
convulfion  in  the  commerce  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  fecond  plan  is.  That  each 
kingdom  (hould  for  the  future  pro¬ 
ceed  ill  making  fuch  regulations,  and 
impofing  fuch  duties  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  goods,  the  growth  or  maim- 
fadure  of  the  other,  as  their  rcfpec- 
tive  legiflatures  (hall.  In  their  wlf- 
dom,  think  neceffary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  their  own 
commerce.  This  plan,  which  w’ill 
probably  be  followed,  if  fome  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  made,  will  be  the  fource 
of  perpetual  diffeiitions ;  will  necef- 
fatily  tend  to  feparate  each  country 
faither  from  the  other;  and,  in  a 
courfe  of  year.s,  will  place  them,  in 
theic  commercial  relation  to  each 
otiier,  in  the  date  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  third  plan  Is,  That  the  two 
kingdoms  agree  on  certain  moderate 
duties,  to  be  impofed  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  goods,  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufadure  of  the  other ;  fuch  as  will 
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ffcure  a  due  preference  in  the  home 
market,  to  the  like  articles  of  its 
own  growth  and  manufadure  ;  and 
yet  leave  to  the  filler  kingdom  ad 
vantages,  though  not  equal  to  its 
own,  yet  fupeiior  to  thofe  granted 
to  any  foreign  country.  The  duties 
now  payable  on  Brltifh  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  Ireland,  feem,  by  their 
moderation,  as  well  adapted  to  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  as  any  that  could 
be  devifed  ;  but  to  make  this  fyftcm 
complete,  there  Ihould  be  added  pro¬ 
per  regulations  with  refpeft  to  boun¬ 
ties  in  future,  and  with  refpedl  to  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  imported  into 
each  kingdom. 

It  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  great  recommendation  of 
thi>  plan,  that  if  it  Ihould  now  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  become 
the  fyRtm,  to  which  both  countries 
fliall  be  bound  hereafter  to  conform, 
it  will  fecurc  them  in  future  from 
thofe  unpleafant  conteils,  to  which, 
in  purfuit  of  their  refpeftive  inte- 
refis,  they  may  otherwife  be  exp  r- 
fed  :  and  your  Majelly,  as  fovereign 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  will  be  relie¬ 
ved  from  the  difagrecablc  fituation  of 
having  laws  prefented  to  you  by  their 
refpertive  Houfts  of  Parliament  for 
your  royal  affent,  which,  though 
beneficial  to  one  of  your  kingdoms, 
may  in  their  operation  be  higldy  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interclls  of  the  o- 
ther. 

The  Committee  humbly  take  leave 
to  refer  your  Majefty  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  the  merchants  andma- 
nufaflurers  for  what  relates  to  the 
particular  branches  of  commerce  in 
which  they  arc  refpetSlivcly  engaged, 
and  to  the  obfetvations  made  thereon. 
They  think  it  right,  however,  in 
general  to  obferve,  that  the  duties 
intended  to  be  impofed,  according  to 
the  propoftd  plan,  on  the  importation 
into  Great  Britain  of  goods  the  growth 
and  manufaAure  of  Ireland,  appear 
to  them  to  be  a  fufficlent  preference 
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in  the  home  market,  which  is  the 
only  objeA  at  piefcnt  to  be  confi- 
dered ;  for  Ireland  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  has  already  a  right  to  fup* 
ply  its  own  market,  and  the  markets 
of  foreign  countries,  with  any  goods 
of  its  growth  and  manufa^ure,  fub- 
je<^  only  to  ftich  duties  and  rcftric- 
tions  as  its  ow  n  legiflature  (hall  think 
proper  to  impofe. 

i'hc  duties  impofed  by  this  plan 
on  woollen  goods  imported  from  Ire¬ 
land,  will  be  lower  than  thofe  on 
any  other  article  of  Irifh  growth  or 
manufadlure,  being  ab^ruc  fix-pence 
pence  per  yard  on  old  drapery,  and 
two-pence  on  new  ;  which  is  on  an 
average  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
and  yet  the  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  branch  of  commerce, 
whom  the  Committee  have  examined, 
appear  by  their  evidence  to  have  very 
little  apprehenfion  of  a  competition. 
The  duties  on  the  importation  of  all 
other  goods  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
jiufaAurcs  of  Ireland  into  this  king¬ 
dom,  will,  according  to  the  propo- 
fed  plan,  be  at  leall  10  per  cent,  and 
on  fome  articles  confiderably  more  ; 
which  with  the  charge  of  freight, 
infurance,  commifiion,  and  port- 
charges,  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  be  amply  fuilicient 
to  feciire  a  due  preference  to  the 
fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  In  their  own 
market ;  efpeclally  if  we  add  to  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Ikill 
of  dlabllfhed  manufaflurcs,  and  the 
advantages  arifing  from  long  credit 
and  great  capitals.  And  it  ought  to 
be  confidcred,  that  if  the  Irlfh  (hould 
be  able  to  extend  their  trade  in  fome 
branches  of  manufafture,  which  will 
probably  at  firft  be  of  the  Inferior 
kinds,  where  labour  rather  than  Ikill 
is  required,  the  Brltifh  trader  in  re¬ 
turn  will  have  his  advantage  In  the 
fuperior  articles  of  manufa^ure,  for 
which,  by  his  Ikill  and  experience,  he 
may  be  better  qualified  ;  which  ad¬ 
vantage  the  propofed  plan  will  fecure 

to 
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to  him  againft  non* importation  a* 
greemcnts,  or  any  new  laws  that 
might  be  otherwife  made  to  his  de* 
trimcnt.  And  as  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  increafe  in  wealth,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  extenfion  thus  given  to 
their  commerce,  the  fubje^fs  of  Great 
Britain  will  necelTarily  derive  advan¬ 
tages  from  it,  by  the  larger  fale  of 
thofe  commodities  in  which  they  par¬ 
ticularly  excel. 

The  Committee  have  alfo  taken  in¬ 
to  conilderation  the  fecond  quellion 
referred  to  them  by  your  Majefty, 
viz-  What  preferences  are  now  given 
to  the  importation  of  any  article,  the 
g'owth,  produce,  or  manufa&ure  of 
Ireland,  by  any  duty  or  prohibition 
on  the  importation,  ufe,  or  fale  of  the 
like  articles  from  foreign  parts ;  and 
bow  far  it  may  be  the  iutereft  of 
Great  Britain  in  future  to  continue 
©r  to  alter  the  fame. 

For  their  information  on  this  head, 
the  Committee  called  for  the  two 
following  accounts  *,  which  have 
been  preiented  to  them  by  the  Cum- 


millloners  of  your  Majefty’s  cuftomt 
in  England. 

On  contidering  the  feveral  articles 
of  Irifh  growth  and  manufaffure,  to 
which,  according  to  the  foregoing 
accounts,  preferences  are  given,  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  Committee 
that  there  is  any  rcafon  at  prefent  for 
altering  the  fame  :  According  to  the 
true  principle  of  reciprocity,  the  Irifh 
ought  to  grant  the  fame  bounty  on 
Britifh  linen  exported  from  Ireland 
as  is  now  paid  on  Irifh  linen  exported 
from  Great  Britain.  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient,  and  even  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  in  its  intcrcourfe  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  to  fay,  that  thefe  pre¬ 
ferences  ihould  at  no  time,  and  in  no 
refpe&  be  altered  ;  but  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  of  opinion,  that  fame  fuffi- 
cient  preference  (hould  always  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  foregoing  articles,  being 
the  growth  or  manufaffure  of  Ire¬ 
land,  on  their  importation,  ufe, 
fale  in  Great  Britaia. 


OhfirvalLns  on  the  Importance  of  the  American  Revolution^  hy  Richaeh 
Price,  D.D.  L.L.D. 


This  W'ork  having  been  for  fome 
time  privately  circulating  in  this 
country,  excited  great  curiofity.  As 
it  was  written  on  purpofe  to  rejoice 
with  the  Americans  on  their  fuccefs 
againft  their  mother  country,  and  to 
iiiftruft  them  in  the  means  of  impro- 
\lng  it,  an  early  publication  of  it  here 


was  not  intended.  It  certainly  was 
more  cafily  to  be  met  with  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  in  France  than  in  Great 
Britain.  But  the  Count  de  Mirabeau 
having,  within  thefe  two  or  three 
weeks,  publifhed  a  French  edition  of 
the  Dolor’s Obfervations  in  London, 
and  the  DoSLot,  very  probably  fore- 
feeing 


•  The  firft  account  ftates  the  preference  given  the  linen  manufaftures  of  Ireland,  on  ex¬ 
portation  from  Great  Britain,  over  that  of  foreign  countiies. 

On  Irilh  linen,  under  five-pence  a  yard,  front  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  or  the  Eaft  Ind'cs,  a  bounty  of  eni  halfpenny  ptr  jurj  is 
given;  of  the  value  of  five-pence,  and  under  fix-pence,  a  bounty  of  one  fenny  per  yard  ; 
of  the  value  of  fix-pence,  and  under  one  tbiliing  and  fix-pence,  a  bounty  of  three  half¬ 
pence  a  yard. 

The  I'econd  account  f)ate<  the  articles  of  Irifh  produce  tlrat  are  favoured  in  the  duties  on 
importation  into  Great  Britain.  It  is  too  large  for  inferiion  here.  The  articles  ate  ptovi- 
fions,  cattle,  (kins,  hides,  cable  and  cordage,  flax  and  hemp,  fail-cloth  and  canvas,  iron, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rofin,  rape-feed  and  cakes,  wood,  yarn.  Almoft  all  of  thefe  are  imported 
ftte,  or  with  only  a  fmaill  duly;  wbilil  from  France  and  other  parts  of  Eutope  feme  US. 
prohibited,  and  many  of  them  are  fuljcfted  to  very  hi^h  duties. 
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fteing  a  tranflation  of  them,  haften-  Ireland,  the  Dodor*s  pamphlet  has 
ed  out  his  own  edition.  The  Doc-  come  out  moft  opportunely.  His  let* 
tor’s  own  words  are,  **  The  dan^r  ter  to  Ireland  alfo  at  this  time  is 
**  of  a  rpurious  edition  has  now  another  happy  conception.  Perhaps 
“  obliged  me  to  publifh  them  in  my  the  Doflor  may  have  no  objedion 
“  own  country.”  Immediately  after  to  aid  one  defpotk  government  to 
this,  the  Doftor  expreffes  his  grati-  annihilate  another  defpotic  govern* 
titude  to  the  Count  for  his  tranfla-  mcnt. 

tion  of  the  Obfcrvations  into  French.  The  DoAor  is  quite  enthuAaftic 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Doc*  in  his  triumphs  on  the  fuccefs  of  the 
tor’s  dedication.  American  Rebellion ;  he  thinks,  that 

“  To  the  Free  and  United  States  next  to  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
”  of  America  :  the  following  Obfer-  into  the  world,  the  American  Revo- 
rations  are  humblyoffcrcd  as  a  Lall  lution  may  prove  the  moft  beneficial 
**  Teftimonyof  the  good  will  of  the  to  mankind:  but  in  his  conclufioii 
Author.”  he  has  fome  hypochondriacal  qualms. 

The  Doftor’s  great  attachment,  occafioned  by  accounts,  which  have 
connexion,  and  correfpondence  with  led  him  to  fear,  that  he  has  carried 
America  and  France,  will  induce  his  ideas  of  the  Americans  too  high* 
every  loyal  fubjedl,  into  whofe  hands  and  deceived  himfelf  with  vifionary 
his  ObferVations  may  come,  to  read  expeftations.  However,  by  his  ad-* 
them  with  proper  attention.  In  the  vertifement, dated  the  24th  of  March, 
fccond  paragraph  of  his  Obferva*  and  prefixed  to  his  book,  he  feema 
tions,  where  he  fays  the  late  war  did  to  be  reltored  to  himfelf  again ;  and 
great  good,  and  has  emancipated  the  inexpreflible  mortifications  which 
one  Eurofea!!  country,  and  is  likely  occupied  him  at  his  conelufion  are 
to  emancipate  others,  he  means,  that  faid  to  be  difpelled,  by  accounts 
the  Americas  Rebellion  gave  Ireland  from  perfons  the  beft  informed,  that 
an  opportunity  to  make  her  own  no  fuch  diflenfions  exift  in  America 
terms  with  England.  What  other  as  have  been  given  out  in  this  coun* 
countriesare likely  to  be  emancipated,  try,  and  that  the  people  are  happy 
we  cannot  determine  :  it  is  one  of  the  under  their  new  governments. 
Doftor’s  DARK  prophecies;  and  Tho’ the DoAor wanders  ftrangely 
perhaps  for  one  country  may  mean  in  politics,  and  even  in  his  opinions 
Great  Britain,  and  the  downfall  of  the  benefits  of  the  AiDerican  Re- 
of  NOBILITY,  hierarchy,  and  MO>  volution  ;  yet  he  has  a  true  mathe* 
MARCHY,  and  the  reftoration  of  a  matical  head^  whilft  he  keeps  to 
commonwealth;  fuch  as  this  country  matters  of  finance  :  but  no  fooner 
enjoyed  in  fo  much  perfeftion  the  does  he  quit  that  fure  road,  than  he 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  As  the  appears  rather  Unfettled,  and  is  very 
DoClor  has  mentioned  countries,  much  Inclined  to  prophesy.  Of 
he  means,  very  probably,  all  mo-  this  we  fhall  give  a  fpccimen  from 
narchies ;  he  therefore  is  only  a  fit  the  work  before  us,  on  a  fubjeft 
fiibjcA  for  a  republic :  however;  very  interefting  to  the  world,  be- 
whilll  he  refidcs  untouched  in  this  ing  a  difeovery  which  we  have  juft 
country,  he  is  a  living  contradiftion  made. 

to  his  own  aflertions  of  tbedefpotifm  In  the  private  edition  of  his  Ob- 
of  government.  fervations,  which  the  DoAor  c«n- 

At  this  time,  whilft  the  French  veyed  to  America,  he  aflumed  fomc- 
MONEY  is  circulating,  and  the  A*  thing  like  a  fpirit  of  divination;  and 
MEXICAN  emissaries  at  work  in  in  the  warmth  of  his  fancy,  uttered 

the 
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the  following  whimlical  prcdlAion. 

It  nay  not,  perhaps,  be  too  ex* 
**  travagant  to  imi^ine,  that  ( (hould 
“  civil  goTcmmcDts  throw  no  ob- 
“  ftacles  in  the  way)  the  progrefs  of 
improvement  will  not  ceafe  till  it 
**  has  excluded  from  the  earth,  not 
only  vice  and  war,  but  evem 
“  SEATH  ITSELF,  and  reftorcd  that 
paradifaical  hate  which,  accord- 
“  to  the  Mofaic  Hiftory,  preceded 
**  our  prefent  ftatc.” 

A^^hen  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  in 
tranflating  the  Obfervations  into 
French,  met  with  this  frolic  of  the 
Dolor's  into  the  murky  regions  of 
prophecy,  he  expunged  it  from  the 
text  of  his  author,  as  a  do^rine 
that  appeared  to  him  very  inconfiftent 
with  found philofophy.  Nay,the  Doc¬ 
tor  himfelf,  in  his  prefent  edition, 
has  curtailed  it  of  its  moft  impor¬ 
tant  part,  and  qualiiicd  it  as  follows. 
It  may  not  be  too  extravagant 
to  expeA,  that  ((hould  civil  go- 
vemments  throw  no  obhacles  in 
“  the  way)  the  progrefs  of  im- 
provement  will  not  ceafe  till  it 
“  has  excluded  from  the  earth 

“  MOST  OF  ITS  WORST  EVILS,  and 

**  reftorcd  that  paradifaical  (late 
“  which,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
“  Hiftory,  preceded  the  prefent 
ftatc.” 

This  variation  in  the  two  editions, 
leaves  us  in  an  uncertainty  whether 
the  Doflor  thinks  that  fuch  a  glo> 
rious  difeovery,  as  that  of  excluding 
death  from  this  world,  is  only  fit  to 
be  communicated,  in  full,  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Americans,  or  whether  he  has 
altered  his  opinion,  and  now  really 
docs  not  believe  iiis  own  prophefy  ; 
or  whether  he  dill  wifhes  to  believe 
it,  but  yet  is  tinder  fome  doubts : 
this  laft  is  probably  the  cafe ;  for  af¬ 
ter  a  good  man  once  thinks  that  he 
has  caught  fome  portion  of  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Elijah,  it  is  a  very  hard  mat¬ 
ter  for  him  indeed,  to  admit  that  he 
has  been  altogether  deceived  by  a 
foolidt  fpirit. 
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With  refpe^l  to  the  Dolor’s  poli¬ 
tics,  whatever  he  may  fay  of  the  def- 
potifm  of  Britiih  minifters,  we  fuppofe 
he  will  not  regret  that  they  had  not 
the  vigour  to  purge  this  kingdom  of 
thofe  malignant  incendiaries  and  par¬ 
ricides,  who,  whilft  they  were  (liel- 
tered  in  the  bofom  of  the  (late,  were 
daily  infulting  and  betraying  it,  by 
correfponding  with  our  enemies,  by 
mourning  over  our  viAorics,  and 
triumphing  on  our  defeats.  If  any 
of  the  DoAor’s  French  or  American 
friends  had  faid  half  as  much  in 
France  or  America  againil  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  refpedtive  countries, 
as  was  faid  here  during  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  they  would  have  been  exalted 
very  fpeedily,  as  high  as  Haman  of 
old. 

Neither  is  the  Doftor  himfelf  fo 
unwife,  as  not  to  know  the  go¬ 
vernment  THAT  is  the  fafeft  to  live 
under,  whilft  he  is  abufing  it ;  o- 
therwife  he  would  have  accepted  the 
invitations  of  his  favourite  Amei  icans, 
and  gone  to  that  happy  country, 
which  he  has  called  the  Refuge  of 
the  World. 

The  DoAor  fucceflively  calls  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  to  the 
following  important  points ;  Their 
public  debts;  peace  ;  liberty;  liberty 
of  difcuiflon  and  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  ;  education  ;  dangers  to  which 
the  States  are  expofed ;  debts  and 
internal  wars;  unequal  diftribution  of 
property ;  trade,  banks,  and  paper- 
credit  ;  oaths ;  negro-trade  and  (la- 
very. 

He  concludes :  “  Should  the  rc- 
“  turn  of  peace,  and  the  pride  of  in- 
“  dependence,  lead  the  Americans  to 
“  fecurlty  and  dilQpation,  theconfe- 
*'  quence  will  be,  that  a  revolution, 
“  whichhadrevivedthe hopesof good 
**  men,  and  promifed  an  opening  to 
”  better  times,  will  become  a  difeou- 
.  “  ragement  to  all  future  efforts  in  fa- 
“  vour  of  liberty  ;  and  prove  only  an 
opening  to  a  new  feene  of  human 
“  degeneracy  and  raifery.” 

ARSACES 
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ARSACES  ASD  ISMENIA.  [Concludti  ftm  our  UJi.) 


T  Will  not  tfll  you  the  dreadful  vio- 

X  lence  which  I  odercd  to  inyfelf.  I  was 
a  hundred  times  upon  the  point  of  returning 
to  throw  mjrfclf  at  the  feet  of  Ardalire:  but 
the  lh<me  of  appearing  irrefolute,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  1  could  not  force  mylelf  from  her 
again,  the  habit  I  had  formed  of  impofing 
obedience  upon  my  heart  even  in  the  moft 
difficult  affairs;  alt  determined  me  to  conti¬ 
nue  my  journey. 

“  I  was  received  by  the  King  with  every 
mark  of  diftinttion.  I  was  hardly  allowed 
time  to  perceive  I  was  a  (Granger.  1  made 
one  in  every  party  of  pleafure.  I  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  thofe  of  my  age;  and  there  was 
no  rank  nor  dignity  in  Margiiua  to  which  1 
might  not  atpire. 

“  I  foon  found  an  opportunity  of  (liowing 
myfelf  worthy  of  this  favourable  reception. 
The  court  of  Margiana  had  long  enjoyed  a 
profound  peace.  Information  arrived  that 
an  infinite  multitude  of  Barliarians  had  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  frontiers,  that  they  had  cut 
in  pieces  the  army  which  oppofed  them,  and 
were  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  capital. 
Had  the  city  been  taken  by  florm,  the  court 
could  not  have  been  more  alarmed.  Thefe 
people  had  never  knowti  any  thing  but  pro- 
fperity  :  They  could  not  ditlinguilh  (he  de¬ 
grees  of  misfortune,  nor  what  can  be  retrie¬ 
ved  from  what  is  irietrievable.  They  af- 
femblcd  a  council  in  hafle;  and  as  I  was 
near  the  King,  I  was  fummoned  to  it  likc- 
wife.  The  King  was  dillraffed;  nor  were 
his  counfellors  lefs  fo.  It  was  clear,  that  to 
fave  them  was  impolCble,  except  by  reflu- 
ring  their  courage.  The  Prime  Mtnifler 
fpuke  firfl:  He  ptopofed  to  fend  the  King  to 
a  place  of  fafety,  and  then  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  (he  city  to  the  general  of  (he  enemy. 
He  began  to  aflign  his  reafons ;  and  all  the 
council  was  about  to  follow  them.  I  rofe 
while  he  was  fpeaking,  and  addrelTed  him 
thus  :  *  If  you  fpeak  one  word  more,  that 
word  Ihall  be  your  lafl.  A  high-fpirited 
Prince,  and  all  thefe  brave  men  here,  mult 
not  lofe  time  fo  precious  in  lifteoing  to  your 
daftardly  counfcls.’  And  turning  to  the 
King :  ‘  A  great  ftate,  my  Lord,  does  not 
fall  at  one  blow.  You  poflefs  numbcrlefs  re- 
fources;  and  though  you  had  not  one  left, 
would  you  deliberate  with  (his  man,  whe¬ 
ther  you  Ought  to  die,  or  follow  mean  and 
difgraceful  confels  ?  My  friends,  I  fwcar  with 
you,  to  defend  the  King  to  my  lateft  breath. 
Let  us  follow  him;  let  us  arm  (he  people; 
and  impart  to  them  that  courage  with  which 
we  are  infpired  ourfelves.* 

Th^city  was  put  io  a  poftttre  wf  defence ; 
Vo!.  I.  NO  4. 


and  I  feized  upon  an  out-pofl  with  a  troop 
of  chofen  men,  compofed  partly  of  natives 
and  partly  of  my  own  brave  followers  We 
defeated  feveral  of  the  enemy’s  parties.  A 
body  of  cavalry  intercepted  their  convoys. 
They  had  no  engines  with  them  for  be- 
fieging  the  city.  Our  army  increafed  every 
day.  They  retired;  and  Margiana  was  de¬ 
livered. 

*'  In  (he  noife  and  tumult  of  this  court,! 
tailed  only  falfe  joys  Wherever  I  call  my 
eyes,  Ardafire  was  warning,  and  my  heart 
turned  couflantly  towards  her.  I  had  known 
my  happinefs,  and  I  had  fled  from  it;  I  had 
abandoned  real  plcafures  in  purfuit  of  delu- 
live  enjiiyments. 

“  Ardafire,  fince  my  departure,  had  ne. 
ver  felt  a  fentiment  which  was  not  comba¬ 
ted  at  firfl  by  another.  Every  paffion  feized 
her  in  its  turn ;  not  one  of  them  could  fa- 
tisfy  her.  She  wilhed  to  be  filent ;  (he  wilhed 
to  complain  :  fhe  took  up  her  pen  to  write 
to  me ;  the  Lid  it  afide  through  chagrin  ; 
(he  could  not  fubmit  to  exprefs  any  marks 
of  fenfibilily,  dill  lefs  could  (hedifplay  thofe 
of  indifference.  She  was  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  at  lafl,  by  her  gtief ;  and  wrote  me  the 
following  letter  : 

“  Had  your  heart  retained  the  lead  fen¬ 
s'  timent  of  pity,  you  could  never  have  a- 
*'  bandonedme;  you  would  hare  requited  a 
**  love  fo  tender,  and  refpefled  our  tnisfor- 
“  tunes ;  you  would  have  facrified  to  me 
‘A'your  vain  ideas.  Cruel  (hat  you  are!  you 
**  might  have  thought  it  fomething  to  lofe  a 
“  heart  which  burns  only  for  you.  How 
"  can  you  know  whether,  feeing  you  no 
**  longer,  I  have  fortitude fufficieiit  to  fup- 
“  port  my  life  ?  And  if  1  die,  barbarous 
“  mail  I  can  you  doubt  that  it  is  for  you  i 
"  ye  Gods!  for  you,  Arfaces?  My  love,  fu 
“  ingenious  in  tormenting  itfelf,  never 
“  dreamed  of  a  punifhment  like  this.  1 
"  thou"hc  I  Ihould  never  weep  but  for  your 
“  misfortunes,  and  that  I  fhould  be  all  my 
“  life  infenfible  to  my  own” 

“  I  coiild  not  read  (his  letter  without 
(bedding  tears.  My  heart  was  opprellld  with 
grief;  and  to  the  fentiment  of  pity  was  join¬ 
ed  a  cruel  pang  of  remorfe  at  caufing  the 
unhappinefs  of  her  whom  I  loved  mure  (hau 
my  life. 

•*  A  thought  druck  me  of  engaging  Ar¬ 
dafire  to  come  to  the  court  :  I  dwelt  upon 
this  idea  but  for  a  moment. 

The  court  of  Margiana  is  almod  the 
only  one  in  Afia  in  which  the  women  are 
not  feparated  from  the  men.  The  King  was 
yuUDgt  hit  power,  I  faw,  could  do  eveiy 
T  t  Ihiug; 
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thing;  and  I  thought  that  he  could  love  *. 
Ardalire  might  have  pleafed  him  ;  and  this 
idea  was  to  me  mute  dreadful  than  a  thou- 
fand  deaths. 

“  I  had  no  other  coiirfe  then  left  me 
but  to  return  to  her.  You  will  be  a(lo- 
nillied  when  you  know  what  prevented  me. 

“  I  expedled  every  moment  the  moft  di- 
(linguifhing  marks  of  favour  from  the  King. 

1  imagined,  that  appearing  in  the  eyes  of 
Ardafire-witli  new  fplendour,  1  could  more 
ealiiy  juftify  myicif  to  her.  I  thought  (he 
would  love  me  the  more  for  it;  and  I  tarted, 
by  anticipation,  the  pleafure  of  lay.ng  my 
fortune  at  her  feet. 

“  I  informed  her  of  the  reafon  which  pro¬ 
longed  my  departure  ;  and  it  was  this  viry 
thidg  which  overwhelmed  her  veith  dc- 
fpair. 

“  My  favour  with  the  King  had  been  fo 
rapid,  that  they  attributed  it  to  a  palTion 
which  the  Urincefs,  litter  to  the  King,  had 
ieemed  to  conceive  for  me.  This  is  one  of 
thofc  things  which  are  hclicved  as  foon  as 
they  liave  once  been  told.  A  (lave,  whom 
Ardafire  had  placed  near  me,  wrote  her  an 
account  of  what  he  had  heard  reported.  The 
idea  of  a  rival  was  infupportahle  to  her.  It 
was  worle  (till,  when  lli:  was  informed  of 
the  exploits  1  had  performed.  She  did  not 
doubt  that  fo  much  glory  mud  prove  an  ad¬ 
ditional  incentive  to  love.  I  am  not  a  I’rin- 
cefs,  faid  llie^  in  lier  indignation  ;  but  I  feel 
that  there  is  nut  a  Princefs  upon  earth  to 
whom  I  Ihould  yield  a  heart  that  of  right  is 
mine;  and  ifl  made  him  fee  this  in  Media, 
1  will  make  him  fee  it  in  Margiana  too. 

After  a  tlionfand  thoughts,  (lie 
came  at  lad  fixed,  and  formed  this  rcfulu- 
tion : 

“  She  dirmKTed  mod  of  her  (laves,  chofe 
new  ones,  fent  them  to  fit  up  a  palace  in 
the  country  of  the  Sogdians,  difguifed  her- 
felf,  took  eunuchs  with  her  who  wcie  not 
known  to  me,  and  came  (ecretly  to  the 
court.  She  had  an  interview  with  the  (lave 
who  was  her  confidant,  and  took  meafurcs 
with  him  to  carry  me  utT  next  day.  I  went 
to  bathe  in  the  river.  The  (lave  condiiflcd 
ire  to  a  place  on  the  (hnre  where  Aidafirc 
was  waiting  for  me.  Scarcely  was  1  un- 
diclled,  when  I  was  feized;  a  woman’s  rohe 
thrown  over  me,  and  torced  into  a  dole  lit¬ 
ter.  We  travelled  day  and  night ;  we  (oon 
pilTed  the  b<<undaries  of  Margiana,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  country  of  the  Sogdians.  I  was 
Ihut  up  in  a  vad  palace ;  and  was  told  that 


the  Princefs,  who,  they  laid,  had  conceived 
a  palGon  for  me,  had  made  me  be  carried 
off,  and  conduced  fecretly  into  a  territory 
which  formed  one  of  her  dependencies. 

“  Ardafire  did  not  with  to  he  known,  not 
that  I  (hould  be  known  :  (he  wi(hed  to  en- 
j  >y  my  error.  All  thofc  that  were  not  in 
the  fecret,  took  her  far  the  Princefs.  But  a 
man  (but  up  in  her  palace  would  have  be¬ 
lied  her  character.  They  left  me.ihertforc, 
my  woman’s  clothes  ;  and  1  was  thought  to 
be  a  girl  newly  purchafed,  and  dedined  to 
Ictvc  her. 

“  1  was  now  in  the  17th  year  of  my  age  f. 
They  faid  I  had  all  the  frelhnefs  of  youth; 
and  they  praifed  me  for  my  beauty  as  if  I 
had  been  a  girl  of  the  palace. 

“  Ardafire,  who  knew  that  the  paffion 
for  glory  had  determined  me  to  leave  her, 
endeavoured  by  every  metliod  to  enervate  my 
courage.  I  was  conligned  over  to  two  eu¬ 
nuchs.  They  fpent  whole  days  in  drefling 
me;  they  poured  upon  me  the  mod  deli¬ 
cious  illcnces.  <t  never  went  out  of  the 
houfe  :  they  taught  me  to  labour  myfclf  at 
my  drefs  :  and  above  all,  they  wifhed  to  ac- 
cudom  me  to  that  obedience  to  which  w'o« 
men  are  fubjcfled  in  the  great  hacams  of  the 
£ad. 

“  I  was  enraged  at  feeingmyfelfthnstreated. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  would  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  my  chains ;  but  feeing  my- 
felf  without  arms,  furrounded  by  people  who 
had  their  eyes  condantly  upon  me,  1  was 
not  afraid  of  attempting,  but  of  failing  in 
my  attempt.  I  hoped  that  in  time  1  (hould 
be  Icfs  carefully  guarded,  that  I  might  cor¬ 
rupt  fomc  (lave,  cfcape  from  this  abode,  or 
pL-r:fli. 

“  1  will  even  confefs  it ;  a  kind  of  ciirio- 
.  fity  to  fee  the  end  of  all  (his  feemed  to  calm 
my  mind.  In  the  midd  of  my  (hamc,  my 
ibrrow,  and  confulion,  I  wondered  at  my- 
felf  for  having  no  mote.  My  mind  was  con¬ 
tinually  forming  projcfls ;  they  all  ended 
in  a  fort  of  trouble:  a  fccret  charm,  an  un¬ 
known  force,  detained  me  in  this  palace. 

“  The  feigned  Princefs  was  always  veil¬ 
ed,  and  I  never  heard  her  voice,  bhe  paded 
almud  the  whole  day  in  looking  at  me  thru* 
a  grate  contrived  in  my  chainlier.  Some¬ 
times  (he  made  me  come  to  her  apartment. 
Tiicre  her  women  fung  the  mod  plaintive 
airs:  every  thing  feemed  to  me  to  exprefa 
her  love.  I  never  could  be  too  near  her; 
(he  was  bufied  only  with  me  ;  (here  was  al¬ 
ways  (omething  to  fet  right  about  my  drefs: 


•  The  concife  elegance  of  the  original  cannot  be  transfufed  into  any  tranflation.'— *'  Je 
penfai  qu’il  pouvoit  tout,  &  je  peufai  qu’il  puuvoit  aimer.” 

I  f  Thofc  unacquainted  with  Eadern  hidory  may  confider  it  as  an  impropriety  in  Moa- 

(efquicu  to  have  made  bis  hero  fo  young.  But  nature  there,  cherifhed  by  the  warmth  of 
I  the  climate,  Oioots  up  with  amazing  celerity;  and  the  lecords  ot  Ilindodan  inform  us, 

'  that  the  fons  of  Shah  Jclun,  one  of  the  Mogul  fovcrcigas,  cotamaeded  umics  at  li  yuii 

I  of  age. 
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(he  took  down  my  hair  to  put  it  up  again; 
Ihe  was  never  fatisficd  with  what  Ihe  had 
dune. 

“  One  day  they  told  me  that  Ihe  permit¬ 
ted  me  to  come  to  fee  her.  I  found  her  feat- 
ed  on  a  purple  fopha  :  her  veil  Hill  covered 
htr  ;  her  head  was  inclined  gently,  and  Ihe 
feesned  to  be  in  a  fweet  languor.  I  ap¬ 
proached  :  and  one  of  her  women  addrefled 
ine  thus:  Love  favours  ypu;  it  is  he  who 
under  this  difguife  has  brought  you  hither. 
The  princefs  loves  you.  All  hearts  would 
fubmit  to  her;  and  Ihe  wilhes  only  yours. 

“  How,  faid  I,  fighing,  can  1  give  a 
heart  which  is  not  mine  ?  My  loved  Arda- 
fire  is  the  mifirels  of  it;  fhe  will  he  fo  for 
ever. 

“  1  did  not  perceive  that  thefe  words  ex¬ 
cited  any  emotion  in  Ardalire  ;  but  Ihe  (old 
me  afterwards  that  Ihe  never  felt  fo  great 
joy. 

“  Ralh  man,  faid  this  woman  to  me,  the 
Princefs  cannot  but  be  nlTended,  like  the 
Gods,  when  wc  are  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  love 
them. 

“  I  will  pay  her,  replied  I,  every  kind  of 
homage ;  my  relpeft,  my  gratitude,  fhall 
revet  end  :  but  defliny,  cruel  dediny,  does 
rot  permit  me  to  love  her.  Great  Princefs, 
added  I,  falling  at  her  knees,  I  conjure  you 
by  your  glory  to  forget  a  man  who,  by  the 
eternal  love  he  bears  another,  can  never  be 
worthy  of  you.  ' 

“  I  heard  her  heave  a  deep  ftgh  :  1 
thought  I  perceived  that  her  face  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  tears,  i  reproached  niyfclf  fur  my 
infenfibility  ;  I  would  have  wilhed,  what  I 
found  impul&ble,  to  be  faithful  to  my  own 
love,  without  reducing  hers  to  defpair. 

“  I  was  conduced  back  to  my  apartment; 
and  fome  days  after,  I  received  this  billet, 
written  by  a  hand  which  was  unknown  to 
me. 

“  The  love  of  the  Princefs  is  violent, 
but  it  is  not  tyrannical :  She  will  not 
“  even  complain  of  your  refufais,  if  y»u 
can  make  her  fee  that  they  are  joll.  Coma 
“  then  to  tell  her  the  reafons  which  induce 
“  you  to  be  fo  faithful  to  Ardafire.” 

“  I  was  brought  into  her  prefer.ee  agrin: 
1  related  to  her  the  (lory  of  my  life.  NS'liile 
I  fpoke  of  my  love,  I  heard  her  figh.  She 
held  my  hand  in  hers;  and  in  ihcfe  alicc- 
ting  moments  prelTed  it  in  fpite  of  herfclt. 

“  Begin  again,  faid  one  of  her  women  to 
me,  at  the  place  where  you  were  reduced  to 
fuch  defpair,  when  the  King  of  Media  gave 
you  his  daughter.  Repeat  the  fears  you  had 
for  Ardalire  during  your  flight :  Speak  to 
the  Princefs  of  the  pleafures  which  you  tailed 
when  you  lived  in  folitude  in  Margiani. 

“  i  had  nut  yet  told  all  the  circumllan- 
CCS.  I  repeated  my  (lory ;  and  Ihe  lillencd 
»s  if  (ha  had  UiU  la  Inru  u.  1  finilhed ; 


and  Ihe  imagined  that  I  wa<  going  to  begin. 

“  Next  day  1  received  this  billet: 

“  1  fee  your  love  ;  and  1  do  not  dcmaitd 
“  that  you  fhould  lacrilice  it  to  me.  But 
“  are  you  fure  that  this  Ardafire  ftiH  loves 
“  you.  Perhaps  you  refufe  for  an  ungrate- 
“  fill  woman  the  heart  of  a  Princefs  who  > 
“  adores  you.” 

“  1  wrote  this  anfwer: 

“  Ardafire  loves  me  to  fuch  a  degree, 

that  I  cannot  demand  of  the  gods  lo  in- 
“  creafe  her  love.  Alas !  perhaps  Ihe  lias 
“  loved  me  too  much.  I  remember  a  let  rev 
“  which  Ihe  wrote  me  fome  time  after  I  had 
“  left  her.  Had  you  feen  the  dreadful,  the 
“  tender  expreflions  of  her  love,  you  mull 
“  have  been  moved  by  them.  1  am  afraid, 
“  that  while  I  am  detained  here,  the  defpair 
“  of  having  loft  me,  and  her  difguft  at  life, 
“  may  have  made  her  form  a  refolution 
“  which  would  fend  me  to  my  grave.” 

“  I  received  this  anfwer  : 

“  Be  happy,  Arfaces,  and  give  all  yout 
“  love  to  the  beauty  who  adores  you  ;  for 
“  me,  I  defire  only  your  friendfliip.” 

"  Next  day,  I  was  again  condufled.M 
her  apartment.  There  I  felt  every  thing 
that  infpires  voliipiiioufnefs.  The  cham¬ 
ber  was  filled  with  the  moil  delicious  per¬ 
fumes:  She  was  reclining  on  abed,  which 
was  Ihut  only  by  garlands  of  flowers :  there 
(he  appeared  in  a  languilhing  pofture.  She 
held  one  her  hand,  and  made  me  fit  near 
htr.  Every  thing,  even  the  veil  which  co¬ 
vered  her  face,  was  graceful.  1  beheld  the 
beauties  of  her  form,  which  a  fimple  linen 
rohe  that  fell  in  waving  folds  difeovered 
and  hid  by  turns.  At  this  moment,  Ihe  grafp- 
ed  my  hand ;  my  eyes  wandered  over  her 
whole  perfon.  None,  I  exclaimed,  but  my 
loved  Ardafire  can  be  fo  beautiful  :  but  I 
call  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  my  faith— 
She  threw  herfelf  on  my  neck,  and  lock¬ 
ed  me  in  her  arms.  All  at  once  the  cham¬ 
ber  was  darkened,  heV  veil  was  thrown 
fide  ;  Ihe  imprinted  a  kifs  upon  my  lips.  1 
was  quite  befide  royfclf :  A  fudden  flame 
darted  through  my  veins,  and  warmed  all 
my  femes,  I  began  to  forget  the  idea  of 
Ardafire.  A  moment  of  rccolleflion— — 
but  it  appeared  to  me  only  a  dream— —I 
was  going — -I  was  going  to  prefer  her  to 
hcnelf.  A  moment  longer,  and  the  efforts 
of  Ardafire  to  defend  hen’elf  had  been  vain; 
when  all  of  a  fudden  Ihe  made  an  effort  ; 
was  aliilted;  efcaped  from  tcy  arms;  and  f 
loft  her. 

I  returned  into  my  apirtment,  fur- 
pril‘*d  mylflf  at  my  inconftancy.  Next  day 
they  entered  my  apartment,  reflored  me  the 
hahit  of  my  (ex;  and  in  the  evening  con- 
dufled  me  to  her,  whofe  idea  dill  enchanted 
me.  I  approicl.cd  her  ;  I  fell  on  my  knees; 
and,  tranfpoitcd  with  love,  accufed  my’slf 
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for  my  own  refufals.  I  demanded,  I  pro* 
jnifed,  I  exaAed,!  dared  lo  fay  everything; 

I  was  ready  to  undertake  every  thing.  Uut  I 
found  a  If  range  change :  ftic  feemed  all  cold- 
riels;  and  when  Ihe  had  fufficicntly  dtfeou- 
raged  me,  and  enj  'yed  completely  my  em- 
barraffaient,  (be  (poke  at  length  to  me,  and 
J  heard  her  voice  for  the  firft  time :  Do  you 
not  wi(h  to  fee  the  face  of  her  you  love  ?— 
The  found  of  her  voice  (Ituck  me;  I  re¬ 
mained  inotionlef!> ;  I  hoped  that  it  was 
Ardahre,  and  I  feared  it.  Untie  this  veil, 
iaid  (he  to  me.  I  did  fu;  and  faw  the  face 
of  Ardafire.  I  wilhed  to  f|ieak,  and  my 
voice  was  choaked.  Love,  (urprize,  joy, 
(hame,  ail  the  padions  feized  me  in  their 
turn,  you  are  Ardafire,  faid  1.  Yes,  falfe 
man,  replied  (he,  lam  Ardalire.  Ardafiie, 
faid  I,  in  a  broken  tone,  why  do  you  thus 
fpurt  wiih  an  unhappy  love  ?  I  wilhed  to 
embrace  her.  My  Lord,  faid  (lie,  I  am 
yours.  Alas!  I  had  hoped  to  (ind  you  more 
faithful.  Be  fatislied  with  commanding 
liere.  Punifh  me,  if  you  pleaCe,  for  what  I 
have  done.— —At faces,  added  (he,  weep* 
ing,  you  do  not  deferve  it, 

“  My  lovely  Ardafire,  faid  1,  why  do  you 
drive  me  to  deipair?  Could  you  have  wilhed 
that  1  (hould  be  tnlenflble  to  charms  which 
1  have  always  adored  ?  Conlider  that  you  are 
not  conCftent  with  yourfclf.  Was  it  not 
you  that  I  adored?  Aie  not  thefe  the  bean* 
ties  which  have  always  charmed  me?  Ah! 
faid  (he,  you  would  haye  loved  another  than 
me.  1  would  not,  faid  1  to  her,  have  Inved 
another  than  you.  Every  thing  that  was  not 
you,  would  haye  difpleafed  me.  What 
could  it  have  been,  when  I  did  not  fee 
that  adorable  face,  when  I  did  not  hear  that 
voice,  and  find  thefe  eyes  ?  But,  for  pity, 
do  not  drive  me  to  defpair;  think,  that  of 
all  the  infidelities  which  can  he  commiticd, 

I  have,  without  doubt,  committed  the  lead. 

I  knew  by  the  langiiilbinciit  of  her 
eyes  that  (he  was  no  longer  angry ;  I  knew 
it  by  her  faltering  voice.  1  held  her  in  my 
arms.  How  happy  when  we  hold  in  our 
arms  what  we  love  !  How  exprefs  that  hap- 

Jiinefs,  whofe  cxcefs  is  known  only  to  true 
overs,  when  love  fprings  up  from  love  it- 
lelf,  when  all  is  promtfes,  all  is  demands, 
all  compliance;  when  we  feel  that  we  have 
every  thing,  and  feel  that  we  have  not  c* 
nough ;  when  the  miod  feems  to  be  lofl 
and  iranfpcrted  beyond  the  bounds  even  of 
nature ! 

“  Ardafire,  rettored  to  herfclf,  faid  to 
me:  My  dear  Arfaces,  my  love  for  you  has 
made  me  do  very  extraordinary  things  r  but 
a  violent  love  has  no  rule  nor  law.  They 
Isnow  it  little,  who  do  not  rank  its  caprices 
among  its  greateil  pleafures.  In  the  name 
ef  the  gods,  leave  me  not  again.  What  is 
you  cm  want  ?  You  are  happy  If  you  love 


me.  Yon  are  fure  that  never  mowal  hasbeeq 
fo  loved.  Say  to  me,  promife  to  me,  fwear 
to  me,  that  you  will  (lay  here. 

“  I  fwore  fidelity  a  thoufand  times :  my 
oaths  were  only  interrupted  by  my  embra* 
ces ;  and  Ihe  believed  them. 

“  Happy  love,  even  then  when  it  begins 
to  calm,  when  alter  having  fought  to  make 
itfelf  felt,  it  loves  to  make  itfelf  known ; 
when  after  having  folaced  itfelf  with  beau¬ 
ties,  it  is  only  toiichrd  by  the  graces. 

"  We  lived  in  Sogdiana  in  happinefs  be¬ 
yond  exprcffiirn.  I  bad  been  only  fome 
months  a:  the  court  of  Margiana,  and  this 
(lay  had  cured  me  of  my  ambition.  I  had 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  King ;  hut  1  foon 
perceived  that  he  could  not  forgive  me  my 
courage  and  his  terror.  My  prefence  em- 
barrafled  him  ;  it  was  impoffible,  therefore, 
that  he  could  love  me.  His  courtiers  per¬ 
ceived  it  ;  and  from  that  time  were  careful 
not  to  over-rate  my  merit :  and  in  order  lo 
prove  that  I  did  not  fave  the  ftate  from  dan¬ 
ger,  every  perfon  at  court  agreed  that  there 
never  was  any  d.inger. 

“  Thus,  equally  dirguded  with  flavery 
and  (laves,  I  knew  now  no  other  paflion  but 
my  love  for  Ardafire;  and  I  e(tecmed  my- 
felf  a  hundred  times  more  happy  to  remain 
in  that  foie  dependence  which  I  loved,  than 
to  enter  again  into  another  which  I  could  not 
but  hate. 

“  It  appeared  that  the  genie  had  followed 
us.  We  found  ourfelves  in  the  fame  al.un- 
dance,  and  we  every  day  wittielTed  new  pro¬ 
digies. 

“  A  filherman  came  to  fell  us  a  fi(h  ;  a 
very  rich  ring  was  brought  to  me  which  they 
had  found  in  its  mouth. 

“  One  day,  wanting  money,  1  feiit  fome 
jewels  to  be  fold  at  the  next  town  :  they 
brought  me  the  price  of  them;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  i  faw  the  jewels  upon  my 
table. 

“  Good  God!  faid  I  to  myfelf,  it  is  then 
impofChie  for  me  to  become  poor. 

“  We  wilhed  to  tempt  the  genie;  and  we 
aficed  of  him  an  immenfe  fum.  He  foon 
made  us  lee  that  our  wilhes  were  foolilh. 
We  found  fome  days  atterwards  upon  the 
table  the  Imallelt  lum  we  had  ever  received. 
We  could  not  help  laughing  when  we  lor'k- 
ed  at  it.  The  genie  mocks  us,  fays  Arda¬ 
fire.  Ah !  cried  I,  the  gods  arc  excellent 
difpepfers:  the  mediocrity  which  they  grant 
us  is  far  prefcrableto  thetreafures  which  they 
refufe. 

“  We  were  didurbed  by  none  of  the  ma¬ 
lignant  padions.  Blind  ambition,  the  thirit 
uf  riches,  the  love  of  dom  nion,  were  far 
didant  from  us,  and  feemed  to  be  the  paf- 
fions  of  another  univerfe.  I  his  fort  of  good 
is  only  made  to  fill  up  the  void  in  thofe 
fouls  iu  which  nature  has  left  a  blank. 

Thefe 
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TViefe  pleafures  tre  conceived  only  in  the  (he  was  buried.  I  fciied  my  fvrord;  T  run  ; 
imaginations  which  are  incapable  of  tafling  I  entered  her  chamber;  I  opened  the  cnn> 
any  other.  .  tains;  I  recoiled  with  horror,  and  my  blood 

“  1  have  already  told  you  that  we  were  a-  run  cold.  A  new  freniy  feizcd  me;  1  wilhcd 
d'lied  by  that  little  fociety  which  compofed  to  throw  myfelf  in  the  midft  of  thoie  guards, 
our  houfchold.  Ardafire  and  I  wete  charmed  and  facrilice  every  one  who  oppofcd  me. 
with  each  other;  ai^d  without  doubt,  the  My  mind  at  length  opened  to  a  more  ra- 
natural  efTcft  of  love  is  to  render  thofe  who  tional  fcheme;  I  began  to  calm,  i  refolved 
love  happy.  Ilut  that  general  benevolence  to  take  the  drefs  I  had  wore  fome  months 
which  we  find  in  every  perfon  around  us  can  ago  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Ardafire,  to 
render  happier  than  love  itfelf.  A  good  mount  into  the  litter  whieh  the  tyrant  had 
heart  cannot  fail  to  be  pleafed  in  the  midll  deflined  for  her;  and  to  make  myfelf  be 
of  this  general  benevolence.  Strange  ifTefl  conduced  to  him.  Ilefides  that  I  faw  no 
of  nature!  Man  is  never  fo  little  his  own  other  relource,  I  felt  a  fentiment  of  plea* 
as  when  he  appears  to  be  moft  fo.  The  fure  in  performing  a  deed  of  courage  in  that 
heart  is  never  the  heart  but  when  it  yields  very  drefs  with  which  blind  love  had  for- 
itfelf;  bccaufe  i<s  enjoyments  are  external  to  merly  debafed  my  fex. 
ilfelf.  ”  I  executed  every  thing  coolly.  I  or- 

“  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  ideas  of  great-  dered  them  to  conceal  from  Ardafire  the 
nefs,  which  always  draw  the  heart  to  itfelf,  danger  to  which  I  was  expofed  ;  and  that, 
deceive  thofe  who  are  hewitched  with  them:  as  foon  as  I  departed,  they  Ihould  fly  to  fave 
hence  it  is  they  are  aflonilhed  at  not  being  her  in  another  country.  1  took  with  me  a 
happy  in  the  midft  of  what  they  reckon  fe-  (lave,  whofe  bravery  I  knew;  and  delivered 
licity;  that,  not  finding  happinefs  in  great-  myfelf  up  to  the  women  and  eunuchs  whom 
liefs,  they  feek  more  greatnefs  dill.  If  the  tyrant  had  fent.  I  was  not  two  days  up- 
they  cannot  attain  it,  they  think  themfelves  on  the  road;  and, when  I  arrived,  the  night 
milerable ;  if  they  do  attain  it,  ftill  they  are  was  far  advanced.  The  tyrant  was  celebra- 
iiot  happy.  ting  a  fcaft  with  his  womc^  and  courtiers  in 

“  It  is  ihearrogance  of  fuperiotity  which,  a  par4our  in  his  gardens.  He  was  in  that 
pofTcfllng  us,  prevents  us  from  pofleffing  ftupid  gaiety  infpirej  by  debauch  when  car- 
ourfelves;  and  which,  concentrating  us  all  ried  to  excefs.  He  commanded  me  to  be 
in  felf,  brings  melancholy  along  with  it.  brought  in.  1  entered  the  banqueting- 
This  fadnefs  proceeds  from  the  lolitude  of  room  :  he  made  me  be  feated  near  him ;  and 
the  heart,  which  feds  itfelf  always  formed  I  was  able  to  conceal  my  fury,  and  the  dif- 
lor  enjoyment,  and  which  yet  never  enjoys;  order  of  my  mind.  I  was  as  it  were  uncer- 
which  feels  ilfelf  always  made  for  others,  tain  in  my  wiihes.  I  wilhcd  to  attract  the  110- 
mnd  never  finds  them.  tice  of  the  tyrant ;  and  when  he  fixed  hit 

“  I'hus  might  we  have  tailed  thofe  plea-  eyes  on  me,  1  felt  my  rage  redoubled.  Be- 
liires  which  nature  beftows  as  often  as  we  caiife  he  thinks  I  am  Ardafire,  faid  I  to  my- 
do  not  fly  from  her;  we  might  have  p.rfred  felf,  he  dares  to  love  me.  1  thought  I  faw 
enr  days  in  joy,  innncence,  and  peace;  we  his  outrages  multiplied,  and  that  he  found 
might  have  numbered  our  years  by  the  rc-  a  ihoufand  difleient  ways  of  oflending  any 
licwal  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruits;  we  might  love.  YeC  I  was  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
have  loft  them  in  the  rapidity  of  a  life  of  mull  dreadful  vengeance.  He  began  to  grow 
felicity;  I  might  have  feen  Ardafire  every  inflamed;  and  I  taw  him  approaching  infen- 
day,  and  every  day  have  told  her  that  1  lo-  fihly  lu  his  deftruftioii.  He  went  out  of  the 
vedher;  the  fame  earth  might  have  received  banqiieting-room,  and  led  me  10  the  moil 
us  both; — But  all  at  once  my  happinefs  va-  retired  apartment  of  bis  gardens,  followed 
nilhed ;  and  I  experienced  the  moil  dreadful  by  a  Tingle  eunuch  and  niy  Have.  Already 
reverfe  imaginable.  his  brutal  fury  was  about  to  enlighten  him 

“  The  Prince  of  tlie  country  was  a  ty-  with  regard  to  my  fix.  This  fleel,  1  cried, 
rant,  capable  of  every  crime;  but  iiulhiiig  (hall  inform  you  better  that  I  am  a  man. 
rendered  him  fo  odious  as  the  continual  out-  Die;  and  let  it  be  told  in  hell,  that  the  huf- 
rages  he  otfcied  to  a  fex  upon  whom  we  are  band  of  Ardafire  has  piinilhcd  thy  crimes, 
not  permitted  to  lift  our  eyes.  He  learned.  He  fell  at  my  feet ;  and  at  this  moment  the 
by  a  female  Have  who  had  cfcapcd  from  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened  ;  for  as  foou 
haram  of  Ardafire,  that  Ihe  was  the  grcateil  as  my  ihve  had  heard  my  voice,  be  bad 
beamy  in  the  £afl.  Nothing  mote  was  ne-  killed  the  eunuch  who  guarded  it,  and  had 
ceflary  to  determine  him  to  cany  her  off.  One  le.zrd  upon  it.  We  fled;  we  wandered  ia 
night  a  great  b  <dy  of  armed  men  furrounded  the  gardens  :  we  met  a  man  ;  1  Icized  him  ; 
my  houle,  and  in  the  morning  I  received  an  1  will  plunge  this  poiuard,  laid  I,  in  your 
order  from  the  tyrant  to  fend  him  Ardafire.  brcall,  it  you  do  not  fhow  me  a  pafT.ge  by 
J  faw  the  impoffibility  of  faving  her.  1  at  which  to  cl'cape.  It  was  a  gardener,  who, 
refuived  CO  kqi  her  in  the  deep  iu  which  »11  ticubling  with  f»r,  led  me  to  a  d(K>r, 
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which  be  opeticd;  I  commanded  him  to 
Aut  it,  and  follow  me. 

1  threw  oflf  my  drcft,  and  took  a  flave's 
cloak.  We  wandered  in  the  woods  ;  and  by 
an  unexpeAed  good  fortune,  when  we  were 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  found  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  feeding  hit  camels  :  we  for¬ 
ced  him  to  conduff  us  out  of  this  fatal  coun- 

“  In  proportion  as  I  avoided  fo  many 
dangers,  my  heart  became  lefs  tranquil.  I 
■toil  again  fee  Ardafire;  and  every  thing 
made  me  afraid  for  her.  Her  women  and 
her  eunuchs  had  concealed  from  her  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  our  fituation ;  but,  feeing  me  no 
longer  near  her,  Ihe  thought  me  guilty  ;  (he 
thought  that  I  had  broken  all  the  oaths  of 
hdelity  I  had  fworn  to  her.  'She  could  not 
conceive  the  barbarity  of  making  her  he 
carried  off  without  any  infnimatiuu.  l.ovc 
ices  every  thing  which  it  dreads.  Life  be¬ 
came  infupportable  to  her ;  Ihe  fwallowed 
poifon ;  it  did  not  operate  violently.  I  ar¬ 
rived,  and  found  her  expiring.  Ardafire, 
iaid  1  to  her,  1  loie  you,  you  die!  Ciuei 

Ardafire,  alas,  what  had  I  done  ? - .She 

&sed  fume  tears.  Arfaccs,  faid  (he,  but  a 
moment  ago  and  death  appeared  delicious 
to  roe :  it  appears  dreadful  now  that  I  fee 
ytoii.  1  feel  that  I  wifh  to  live  again  for 
you,  and  that  my  foul  abandons  me  in  fpite 
«f  itfclf.  Preferve  my  memory;  and  if  1 
learn  that  it  is  dear  to  you,  alTure  yourfelf 
that  my  (hade  (hall  hence  receive  confo- 
laiion  in  the  regions  of  death.  I  have  at 
lead  the  pleafure,  my  Arfaccs,  of  expiring 
in  your  arms. 

“  She  breathed  her  lad.  It  would  be 
iaipoffible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  did  not 
expire  likewife.  They  tore  me  from  Arda¬ 
fire  ;  and  1  thought  that  they  tore  me  from 
■lyfelf.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  re« 
mained  motionleis ;  I  became  infenfible. 
They  removed  from  me  this  terrible  fpec- 
tacle,  and  I  felt  my  mind  refume  all  its  fen- 
fibility.  They  carried  me  off;  I  turned  my 
eyes  to  that  fatal  objeff  of  my  grief :  I  would 
have  given  a  thoufand  lives  to  fee  her  again 
for  a  moment.  I  became  frantic;  I  feixed  my 
iword ;  I  was  going  to  dab  myfclf ;  they 
prevented  me.  I  left  this  fatal  palace,  and 
never  entered  it  more.  My  reafon  left  me; 
I  run  through  the  woods ;  1  filled  the  air 
with  my  cries.  When  i  became  more  tran¬ 
quil,  the  whole  betit  of  my  foul  was  turned 
upon  niy  grief.  It  feemed  as  if  nothing  now 
remained  to  me  in  the  world  but  my  forrow 
and  the  name  of  Ardafire.  This  name, —  I 
pronounced  it  in  the  mud  terrible  accents, 
and  then  became  (ileiit.  I  refulved  to  take 
away  my  life;  and  indantly  was  feized  with 
fury.  You  with  to  die,  faid  I  to  mylclf,  to 
die,  and  Ardafire  is  not  revenged!  You  wifh 
to  die,  and  the  ion  of  the  tyrut  is  in  Hyt- 


cania,  bathed  in  delights  I  Me  lives,  and  nni 
wilh  to  die! 

“  I  fet  out  in  fearrb  of  him.  I  learned 
tbathediad  declared  war  againd  yon:  I  fiew 
tojuinyuu.  I  arrived  three  days  before  the 
battle,  and  performed  the  aflion  which  you 
know.  I  might  have  (lain  the  tyrant’s  fon; 
I  chofe  rather  to  make  him  my  prifoner.  i 
wilh  him  to  dreg  out  in  lhame  and  in  irors 
a  life  as  niifcrable  as  mine.  I  hope  that  fome 
day  he  will  learn  that  I  have  cut  off  the  lad 
of  his  race.  I  confefs,  however,  that  fince 
I  have  avenged  myfelf,  I  do  not  find  myfclf 
happier;  and  1  teei  that  the  hope  of  ven¬ 
geance  is  more  Mattering  than  vengeance  it- 
fe!f.  My  rage  which  I  have  fatisiied ;  ths 
action  which  you  have  feen  ;  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people;  even  your  frlendlhip, 
my  f.ord,  cannot  redore  me  that  which  i 
have  lod.” 

The  I'urprife  of  Afpar  had  begun  almod 
at  the  fame  time  wilh  the  recital  which  he 
had  heard.  No  fwoner  had  he  heaid  the 
name  of  Arfaccs,  than  he  recolleffed  the 
hulband  of  the  Queen.  Keafons  of  date  bad 
obliged  him  to  fend  among  the  Medes  Ifine- 
nia,  the  late  King’s  younged  daughter;  ai.d 
lie  had  there  made  her  be  brought  up  in  fc- 
cret  under  the  name  of  Ardafire.  lie  had 
married  her  to  Arfaccs ;  he  had  always  had 
confidants  in  his  haram  :  he  was  the  genie, 
who,  by  means  of  tlicfe  fame  conhdants, 
had  fpread  fo  much  wealth  through  the 
houfe  of  Arfaccs;  and  who  by  very  (imple 
means  had  made  them  imagine  fu  many  pro¬ 
digies. 

He  had  very  powerful  reafons  for  con¬ 
cealing :  from  Arlaces  the  birth  of  Ardi- 
fire.  Arfaccs,  whofe  courage  v/a$  excelTive, 
might  have  pretended  in  right  of  his  wife 
to  the  throne,  and  thrown  Baflria  into  con- 
fufion. 

But  thele  reafons  fubfided  no  longer:  and 
when  he  heard  the  dory  of  Arfaccs,  he  was 
a  thoufand  times  upon  the  point  of  inter¬ 
rupting  him;  but  he  thought  that  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  inform  him  of  his  condition.  A 
minider  accudomed  to  control  his  motions 
returned  always  to  prudence ;  he  intended 
to  prepare  for  a  great  event,  not  to  ha- 
den  it. 

Tw'o’days  after,  a  report  fpread  that  the 
eunuch  bad  placed  a  falfe  Ifmema  on  the 
throne.  From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to 
fediiion.  The  people,  in  a  fury  fiirrounded 
the  palace;  they  demanded  aloud  the  head 
of  .Afpar.  The  eunuch  made  oneof  the  gates 
be  opened ;  and,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
advanced  into  the  crowd.  Baffrians,  faid  he, 
liden  to  me.  And  as  they  dill  continued 
to  mnrmor:  Hear  me,  I  tell  you.  If  you 
can  kill  me  at  preicnt,  you  can  equally  make 
me  die  a  moment  after.  Look  at  this  pa¬ 
per,  wiittcn  and  feulcd  by  the  hand  of  y  itr 


For  APR 

Ut<  Somei^ :  prodrate  yoorfelTCS,  adore 
h;  1  am  going  M  read  it. 

He  read  it. 

“  Heaven  has  given  me  two  danghters, 

•*  who  refenible  each  other  fo  ftrongly,  that 
**  they  might  deceive  the  mod  dilcerning 
“  eye.  I  am  afraid  left  this  give  rife  to 
great  troubles,  and  wars  (till  more  fatal. 
**  Do  yon,  then,  Afpar,  light  of  the  em- 
“  pire,  take  the  younger  of  the  two  ;  con- 
“  vey  her  fecretly  into  Media,  and  make 
“  her  be  taken  care  of.  Let  her  remain 
“  there  under  a  feigned  name,  as  long  as 
“  the  good  of  the  date  Iball  require  it.” 

He  laid  this  writing  on  his  head,  and 
kneeled;  then  reluming  his  fpeech: 

Ifmenia  is  dead,  do  not  doubt  of  it; 
“  but  her  filter,  the  young  Ifmenia  is  upon 
*•  the  throne;  Will  you  complain,  becaufe, 
feeing  the  Queen’s  death  approaching,  I 
**  have  made  her  Cder  be  brought  from  the 
*'  heart  of  Afia?  Will  you  reproach  me  for 
*'  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  redore 
her  to  you,  and  place  her  on  a  throne 
“  which,  fince  the  death  of  her  fider,  it  her 
right?  If  t  concealed  the  Queen’s  death, 
“  did  not  the  date  of  aftairs  demand  it?  Do 
“  you  blame  me  for  having  executed  with 
*'  pradeiice  an  aft  of  fidelity  ?  Lay  down 
“  your  arms  then.  Hitherto  you  are  not 
**  criminal ;  from  this  moment  you  will  be 
fo.” 

Afpar  explained  afterwards  how  he  had 
entruded  the  young  Ifmenia  to  two  old  eu> 
rruchs;  how  they  bad  carried  her  into  Me* 
cha  under  a  feigned  name;  how  he  had 
married  her  to  a  great  lord  of  the  country ; 
bow  he  had  made  her  be  followed  to  every 
country  whither  fortune  had  conduced  her; 
how  the  Queen’s  ilincfs  had  determined 
him  to  get  her  carried  off,  to  be  kept  in  fe* 
cret  in  the  feraglio  ;  how,  after  the  Queen’s 
death,  he  had  placed  her  on  the  throne. 

As  the  billows  of  the  dnrmy  fea  are 
hufhed  by  the  zephyrs,  fo  were  the  people 
ililled  by  the  words  of  Afpar.  Nothing  now 
was  heard  but  fhoiits  of  joy ;  all  the  temples 
refuunded  with  the  name  of  the  young  If- 
mciiia. 

Afpar  tnfpired  Ifmenia  with  a  with  to  fee 
the  ftrariger  who  had  rendered  fuch  impor¬ 
tant  fervices  to  Uaflria ;  he  perfuaded  her  to 
give  him  a  brilliant  andicr.ee.  He  was  rc- 
tolvcd  that  the  grandees  and  the  people 
Diould  beafllmhlcd;  that  there  he  (honli  be 
declared  genetal  of  the  armies  of  the  Hate  ; 
and  that  the  Queen  fhould  gird  him  with 
the  fword.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  were 
ranged  around  a  great  hall,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  occupied  the  centre  and  the  entry, 
'i'he  Queen  was  feated  on  her  throne,  in  a 
fuperb  drefs.  Her  head  was  covered  with 
jewels;  her  veil  was  railed,  as  is  common  in 
thefi:  tblvmnities,  and  difplayed  the  cuuntC' 
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nance  of  beauty  Itfelf.  Arfaces  appeared ; 
and  the  people  began  their  acclamations. 
Arfaces,  cafling  down  his  eyes  through  re» 
fpefl,  remained  a  moment  in  filence :  then 
addrefling  the  Queen. 

“  Madam,”  faid  he  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice,  “  if  any  thing  could  reftore  tranquil* 
“  lity  to  my  foul,  and  confote  me  for  my 
“  misfortunes—” 

The  Queen  did  not  fuller  him  to  finifh; 
fhe  imagined  at  lirfl  that  fhe  recolle^cd  the 
face ;  fhe  recoileflcd  now  ihe  voice  of  Ar* 
facet.  Tranfported  beyond  herfelf,  and  ii« 
longer  her  own  miflrefs,  Ihe  hurried  from 
the  throne,  and  threw  htrfclf  at  the  feet  of 
Arfaces. 

“  My  misfortunes  have  been  greater  than 
yours,”  faid  Ihe,  “  my  dear  Arfaces.  A- 
lat!  i  thought  never  to  fee  you  again  fince 
the  fatal  moment  which  feparated  us.  My 
fufferings  have  been  dreadful.” 

And,  as  if  fhe  had  palled  all  at  once  from 
one  manner  of  living  to  another,  or  that 
Ihe  hefitated  with  regard  to  the  impetuofity 
fhe  had  difplayed,  Ihe  rofe  of  a  Hidden,  and 
a  modefl  blufh  crimfoned  her  cheek. 

“  Baflrians,”  faid  Ihe,  “  it  it  at  the  knees 
of  my  hulhand  that  you  have  fecn  me.  It  is 
my  happinefs  that  1  have  been  able  to  dif- 
play  my  love  before  you.  1  have  defeended 
from  my  throne,  becaufe  I  was  not  feated 
there  with  him ;  atnl  I  call  the  gods  to  wit- 
reft  that  I  will  never  again  afeend  it  withuiiC 
him.  1  tafle  this  pleafure,  that  the  molt 
gloiious  aflion  of  niy  reign  has  been  per* 
formed  by  him  ;  and  that  it  was  for  me  he 
performed  it.  Nobles,  people,  citizens,  do 
you  think  that  be  who  reigns  over  me,  is 
worthy  to  reign  over  you  ?  Do  you  approve 
my  choice ?  Do  you  cleft  Arfaces?  TcU  me, 
ipeak.” 

Scarcely  were  the  lad  words  of  the  Qneew 
heard;  all  the  palace  rung  with  acclamations; 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  name  of  Arfaces 
and  that  of  Ifmenia. 

During  all  this  lime  Arfaces  feemed  In- 
fenfibte.  He  wilhed  to  fpeak,  but  could  not 
find  utterance;  he  wilhed  to  move,  and 
could  not  Ilir.  He  faw  not  the  Queen  ;  he 
faw  not  the  people;  fcarcely  did  he  hear 
their  repeated  Ihouts :  his  foul  was  fo  over¬ 
whelmed  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  that  his  mind 
remained  iiifenftble  to  his  own  felicity. 

But  when  Afpar  had  made  the  people  re¬ 
tire,  Arfaces  leaned  his  head  on  the  Queen’s 
hand. 

”  Ardafire,  you  lire ;  you  live,  my  dear 
Ardafire.  I  was  dying  with  grief  every 
day.  How  have  the  gods  rellorcd  yon  to 
life  ?” 

They  haftened  to  inform  him,  that  one  of 
her  women  had  fubllituted,  in  place  of  the 
poifon,  an  intoxicating  liquor.  She  had 
temaiued  mvtioulcfs  t^fce  days;  they  had 
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reftored  her  to  life.  The  fir  ft  word  (he  pro- 
nounctd  was  the  name  of  Arfaces  :  her  eyes 
had  openedonly  to  fee  him ;  Ihe  had  made  her 
people  fearch  for  him;  ftie  had  fearched  for 
him  hcrfelf.  Afpar  had  made  her  be  carried 
off :  and  after  the  death  of  her  After,  bad 
placed  her  on  the  throne. 

Afpar  had  made  the  interview  betwixt 
Arfaces  and  Ilmenia  quite  public.  He  re> 
membered  the  laft  feditioii.  He  thought, 
that  after  having  taken  upon  him  to  place 
Ifmenia  upon  the  throne,  it  was  nut  proper 
that  he  (hould  appear  to  have  contributed  to 
the  elevation  of  Arfaces  alfo.  His  maxim 
was,  never  to  do  himfelf  what  others  could 
do  for  him;  and  to  love  good  ftom  whatever 
quarter  it  came.  Refide.e,  knowing  the  heau* 
ty  of  the  charafler  of  Arfaces  and  Ifmenia, 
be  defired  to  make  them  appear  in  their  na> 
tive  brightnefs.  He  wiflied  to  gain  them 
that  refpeft  which  great  minds  always  in* 
fpire  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  themfeives.  He  endeavoured  to 
infpire  their  fuhjefts  with  that  love  which 
never  fails  to  be  beftowed  upon  thofe  who 
have  experienced  great  misfortunes.  He 
wifhed  to  excite  that  admiration  which  is 
ever  paid  to  thnfe  who  are  capable  of  feel* 
iug  exalted  paffions.  In  a  word,  he  belie* 
ved  that  nothing  was  more  fitted  to  diveft 
Arfaces  of  the  name  of  ftranger,  and  iniitle 
him  to  that  of  ilaflrian  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people  of  Bafltia. 

Arfaces  enjoyed  a  happinefs  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  inconceivable.  Ardalire, 
whom  he  thought  dead,  w’as  reftored  to 
him ;  Ardalire  was  Ifmenia ;  Ardafire  was 
Queen  of  Baffria ;  Ardafire  had  made  him 
King  of  it.  From  the  fentiment  of  his  great- 
nefs  he  pafled  to  the  fentiment  of  his  love. 
He  loved  that  crown  which,  far  from  be- 
u)g  a  mark  of  his  independence,  made  him 
conftantly  relleflthat  be  washer’s;  beloved 
this  throne,  becaufc  he  faw  the  hand  which 
bad  feated  him  there. 

Ifmenia  tafted  for  the  firft  time  the  p!ea- 
fure  of  feeing  that  Ihe  was  a  great  queen. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Arfaces,  (he  had  a  great 
fortune ;  but  Ihe  wante.i  a  heart  to  feet  it. 
In  the  midft  of  her  court,  (lie  found  hcrfelf 
alone  ;  ten  millions  of  men  were  at  her  feet, 
and  (he  thought  hcrfelf  abandoned. 

Arfaces  firft  made  the  priucc  of  Hyrcania 
be  brought  into  his  pretence. 

“  You  have,”  faid  he,  “  appeared  before 
me,  and  the  chains  have  fallen  from  your 
hands :  it  is  not  fitting  that  there  (hould  be 
a  Angle  unfortunate  man  in  the  empire  of 
the  happieft  of  mortals. 

Although  1  have  conquered  you,  I  do 
not  think  you  yielded  to  me  in  courage  :  1 
befeechyou  to  yield  to  me  in  generofity.” 

Sweetnefs  of  difpofition  was  the  charac- 
tsriftic  cf  the  Queen  ;  and  her  natural 


haughtinefs  alway  difappeared  when  !(  wti 
proper  that  her  haughtinefs  ftiould  difap** 
pear. 

“  Pardon  me,”  faid  (he,  “  to  the  Prince 
of  Hyrcania,  if  I  have  not  anfwered  to  a 
love  which  was  not  lawful.  The  wife  of 
Arfaces  could  not  be  yours;  You  have  no¬ 
thing  of  which  to  complain  except  fate. 

If  Hyrcania  and  Baftria  do  not  form 
the  fame  empire,  they  are  deftined  by  na¬ 
ture  to  be  allies.  Ifmen'a  can  promife  you 
fiiendlhip,  if  (he  could  not  promife  you 
love.” 

“  I  am  overwhelmed,”  faid  the  Prince, 
“  with  fo  many  misfortunes,  and  loaded 
with  (b  many  benefits,  that  I  know  noc 
whether  1  be  an  example  of  good  or  bad  for¬ 
tune. 

“  I  took  up  arms  againft  you  to  avenge 
an  infult  which  you  never  committed.  Nei¬ 
ther  my  merit  nor  yours  dtferved  that  hea¬ 
ven  (hould  favour  my  eiiterptize.  I  am  a- 
boiit  to  return  into  Hyrcania ;  and  Ihould 
there  foon  forget  my  misfortunes,  did  I  not 
reckon  it  the  greateft  of  thefc  to  have  feen 
you,  and  not  to  fee  you  more. 

“  Your  beauty  (liall  be  fting  thro’  all  the 
Eaft  :  It  (hall  render  the  age  in  which  you 
live  more  celebrated  than  any  other :  And 
in  future  times,  the  names  of  .Arfaces  and 
Ifmenia  lhall  be  the  mod  ffattering  title  for 
beauties  and  for  lovers.” 

An  uiicxpeflcd  event  demanded  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Arfaces  in  a  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  left  Ifmenia.  What  tender  adieus! 
what  fweet  tears!  It  was  lefs  a  fubjefl  of  af¬ 
fliction  than  aii.occaAon  of  foft  (enfations. 
The  grief  of  parting  was  blended  with  the 
fweetnefs  of  expeCted  icturn. 

During  the  King’s  ableoce,  every  thing 
was  fo  difpofed  by  bis  cares,  that  the  lime, 
the  place,  the  perfoiis,  every  event  offered 
to  Ifmenia  marks  of  his  remembrance.  He 
was  diftant,  and  his  aCtions  declared  that  he 
was  near ;  every  thing  confpired  to  recal  the 
image  of  Arfaces:  She  did  not  find  Arfaces; 
but  Ihe  found  her  lover. 

Arfaces  kept  up  by  letters  a  conftantcor* 
refpondcncc  with  Ifmenia.  She  read, 

“  I  have  feen  the  luherb  cities  which 
*•  lead  to  your  frontiers;  I  have  feen  innu- 

mcrable  people  prnftrate  atmyknec.s.  £- 
“  vciy  thing  told  me  that  I  reigned  in  Bac- 
”  tria :  I  faw  not  her  who  had  made  me 
“  king,  and  1  was  king  no  longer.” 

He  wrote  her  ; 

”  If  heaven  granted  me  the  draught  of  !m- 
“  mortality  foeagcrly  fought  for  in  the  Eaft, 
“  you  (hould  drink  in  the  fame  cup,  or  it 
“  (hould  not  touch  my  lips;  you  (hould  be 

immortal  with  me,  or  I  (hould  die  with 
“  you.” 

Again: 

•'  I  have  given  your  name  to  a  city  1  have 
^  built; 
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“  hiiilt;  U  will  dcubtlcfs  be  inlubited  by 
“  the  moll  luppy  *if  my  fuhjitU.” 

In  anotlirr  kiicr,  alicr  ihc  mi'll  tender 
cxpiclFions  which  love  could  dictate  with 
Tcnard  to  her  perfonal  charms,  he  added  : 

••  I  tell  you  thefe  things  withimi  even 
'*  cndeavoutiiig  to  plcafe  yon  :  I  wilh  lo 
**  Calm  my  vexation;  I  feel  that  niy  mind 
*'  bicumcs  tranquil  in  Ipeaking  to  you  of 
“  ynurlelf.” 

At  lall  Ihe  received  this  letter; 

'*  I  ulcil  to  c«nnt  the  days ;  I  now  count 
“  only  the  niomcnts ;  and  thole  momciils 
“  are  longer  than  the  days.  Bcautiltil 
“  Quteii,  the  neater  I  approach  you,  the 
**  lei's  is  my  I'oul  at  cafe.’. 

After  the  rctmnof  Arfares,  emballies  ar¬ 
rived  fioni  every  qiuiier  ;  fume  there  were 
which  appeared  lingular.  Arfaccs  was  on  a 
throne  ereOed  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  ambalFador  of  Parthia  entered  firfl :  he 
was  mounted  on  a  hery  Heed ;  he  did  not 
dil'inobiit,  and  fpoke  thus  : 

“  A  tiger  of  Hyrcania  laid  walle  the 
country;  an  elephant  trampled  him  un- 
“  tier  his  feet.  A  young  tiger  remained, 
*‘  and  he  was  as  cruel  as  his  father  ;, the 
“  elephant  rclcned  the  country  from  his  la- 
“  vages  alfo.  All  the  animals  who  dreaded 
the  lavage  bealls  came  to  feed  around 
“  him.  He  was  delighted  to  fee  himfelf 
“  their  rtfuge,  and  laid  to  himfelf :  The 
tiger  is  called  the  king  of  anim.ds;  he 
*'  is  only  the  tyrant,  and  1  am  the  king.” 
'I'he  ambalfador  of  Perfia  fpoke  thus : 

“  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
"  moon  was  married  to  the  fun.  All  the 
“  liars  of  heaven  wilhed  to  efpoiire  her.  She 
“  laid  lo  them  ;  Look  at  the  fun,  and  look  at 
“  yourleives;  all  of  you  together  have  not 
*'  fo  much  light  as  he.” 
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The  ambaflador  of  Egypt  came  next, and  faiJ : 
“  When  Ifis  cfpuulcd  the  great  Oliris, 
“  this  marriagr  wj$  the  caule  of  the  pro- 
“  fperiiy  of  Ivgypt,  and  the  type  of  its  fe- 
“  cundiiy.  bu.h  will  liafiria  be  ;  it  will 
“  become  happy  by  the  mariiagc  of  its 

Arfaces  made  his  name,  joined  with  that 
of  llincnia,  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  all  his 
palaces.  The  letters  of  their  names  were 
feen  every  where  blended  and  conjoined.  It 
was  cxprcfsly  prohibited  to  paint  aVifaceS 
without  Ifmrnia. 

All  the  atlions  which  required  feverity, 
he  wilhcd  to  appear  as  performing  them  of 
hiirifclf  alone;  every  afl  of  grace  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  his  name  and  that  of  Ifmcnia. 

*  I  love  you,’  laid  he  to  her,  ‘  for  your  di¬ 
vine  beauty,  and  your  graces  always  new.  f 
luve  you  liill  more;  be^aufe  when  I  do  any 
thing  worthy  of  a  great  king,  I  think  I 
pleafe  you  more  highly. 

‘  You  have  cholen  that  I  ihcluld  be  your 
King  when  I  thought  only  on  the  iiappl- 
ntfs  of  heing  yobr  hulband ;  and  ihofeplea- 
luies,  in  which  I  folaccd  myfelf  with  you, 
you  have  taught  me  to  fly  them  when  it  was 
iiccefTary  for  my  glory. 

‘  Ywii  have  arriillomed  my  mind  to  cle- 
mettry  ;  and  when  you  have  demanded 
things  which  I  could  not  grant,  you  have 
always  made  me  refpcfl  that  heatt  which 
demanded  them. 

*  The  women  of  your  palace  have  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  intrigues  of  the  court ;  they 
have  fought  inodclty,  and  to  forget  every 
thing  which  they  Ihould  not  love. 

‘  I  believe  that  Heaven  has  dcGgned  me  for 
a  great  prince,  fincc  it  has  made  me  find,  in 
thofe  rocks  upon  which  kings  commonly 
fplit,  alTillance  to  my  virtue  *.* 
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The  tnterluininv  noi  fucetioui  Hijhry  e/JoH  M 
Cll.Vitt’s  Expedition  to  Edmoatia. 

JOHN  GILPIN  was  a  citize  1 
Of  credit  and  renown  ; 

A  train-hand  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  itiwii. 

John  Gilpin’s  fpoufe  faid  to  her  dear— - 
*  Though  wedded  we  have  been 
'  Thrle  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
*  No  holiday  have  feen. 

*  To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day  ; 

‘  And  we  will  then  repair 
‘  Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

*  All  in  a  chaife  and  pair. 

Vol.  I.  N*  4. 
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*  My  filler  and  my  filler’s  child, 

‘  Myl'elf  and  children  three, 

‘  Will  till  the  chaife;  foyou  mull  ride 
‘  On  horfcback  after  we.‘ 

He  form  reply’d— ‘  1  do  admire 
‘  Of  womankind  but  one  ; 

‘  And  you  are  Ihe,  my  dearcH  dear, 

‘  I'hcrcfore  it  lhall  be  done. 

'  I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

*  As  all  the  world  does  know  ; 

‘  And  my  good  friend,  the  Callender, 

*  W'iU  lend  his  horfe  to  go.’ 

U  u  Quoth 


I  .  . 

•  The  Tale  is  fo'l'  wed  by  a  C)li«£l'orft>f  Max'uns,  a  uanflailoa  of  which  W'!!  be  given 
in  our  next  Number.  * 
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Quoth  Mrs  Oilpin — *  That’s  well  faid  ; 

*  And,  for  that  wine  is  dear, 

*  We  will  be  furnifh’d  with  our  own, 

‘  Which  is  to  bright  and  clear.’ 

John  Gilpin  kifs’d  his  loving  wife ; 

O’erjoy’d  was  he  to  find. 

That  though  on  pleafnre  ihe  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  moruiag  came,  the  chaife  was  brought, 
But  yet  was  not  allow'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  left  all 
Should  fay  that  (he  was  proud. 

So  three  doois  off  the  chaife  was  (laid, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 

Six  precious  fouls,  and  all  agog 
To  dalh  through  thick  and  thin. 
Smickwentthe  whip, round  went  the  wheels. 
Were  never  folks  fo  glad  ; 

The  (lories  did  rattle  undcmeatb. 

At  if  Cheapfide  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin,  at  his  horfc’s  fide. 

Seiz’d  fa(l  the  flowing  mane. 

And  up  he  got  in  hade  to  ride. 

But  (bon  came  down  again. 

Forfaddle-tree  fcarce  reach’d  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 

When,  turning  round  his  face,  he  faw 
Three  cuBomers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came  :  for  lofs  of  time, 
Allhongh  it  griev’d  him  fore; 

Yet  lofs  ot  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  grieve  him  Bill  much  more, 

’Twas  long  before  the  eiiBumers 
Were  fuited  to  their  mind. 

When  Betty  Icreani’d  into  his  ears— 

*  The  wine  is  left  behind!' 

‘  Good  lark  !’  quoth  he;  ‘  yet  bring  it  me, 

*  My  leathern  belt  likcwife, 

‘  In  which  1  hear  my  trolly  fword 
‘  When  1  do  exercife.’ 

Now  MiBrefs  Gilpin — careful  foul!— 

Had  two  Bone  bottles  found. 

To  hold  the  liquor  which  (he  lov’d. 

And  keep  it  fafe  and  found. 

Kach  bottle  had  two  curling  ears, 

Ihrough  which  the  belt  he  drew; 

He  hung  one  bottle  on  each  tide. 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  Ire  might  he, 

Equipp’d  from  top  to  toe, 

His  ion^red  cloak,  wcll-hra(h'd  and  neat, 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  fee  him  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  deed. 

Full  (lowly  pacing  o’er  the  Bones 
With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  foon  a  fmootirer  road 
Beneath  his  well-ihod  fret. 

The  fnorting  lieaB  began  to  trot, 

VVhicIi  call’d  him  in  l>u  fuk 

• 


*  So,  fair  and  foftly,*  John  did  cry, 

But  John  he  cry’d  in  vain  ; 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  fuon 
In  fpite  of  curb  or  leia. 

So  Booping  down,  as  he  needs  mull 
Who  cannot  fit  upright. 

He  grafp’d  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought. 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 

He  little  dreamt,  when  he  Bt  out. 

Of  running  fuch  a  rig. 

The  horfe,  who  never  had  before 
Been  handled  in  this  kind, 

'Affrighted  fled :  and,  as  he  flew. 

Left  all  the  world  behind. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, . 

Like  Bteamcr  long  and  gay  ; 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both. 

At  UB  it  flaw  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  difeern 
The  bottles  he  had  flung ; 

A  bottle  fwiaging  at  each  (ide, 

As  has  been  faid  or  fuiig. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  feream’j. 
Up  flew  the  windows  all; 

And  cv’ry  foul  cry’d  out,  ‘  Well  done!’ 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he! 

His  fame  foon  fpread  around- 
‘  He  carries  weight!— he  rides  a  race!— 

*  ’Tis  fur  athouiand  pound!* 

And  Bill  as  fafl  as  he  drew  near, 

‘  ’  Twas  wonderful  to  view. 

How,  in  a  trice,  the  turnpike  men 
Their  gates  wide  open  Utrew. 

And  r.ovv,  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  hc.id  full  low. 

The  buttles  twain,  heliind  his  back. 

Were  (hatler’d  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

MuB  piteous  to  be  fc:n. 

And  made  Ids  horfe’s  flunks  to  fmoke, 

As  he  had  haBed  been. 

But  Bill  he  feem’d  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathirn-girdle  brac’d; 

For  Bill  the  bottls-nccks  were  left 
Both  dangling  at  his  waiB. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Klingiun 
Thefe  gambols  he  diil  phy. 

And  tin  he  came  into  the  Wafa 
Of  Ldmonton  (u  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wa(h  about 
On  both  (ides  of  the  way  ; 

JuB  like  imto  a  trundling  inep. 

Or  a  wild'guofe  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  fpied 
Her  tender  hufbaiid,  wond’iing  much 
To  kc  how  he  d>d  tide. 

•  Stop 
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•  Stop,  ftop,  John  Cilpin!  here’s  the  houfe!’ 
They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 

‘  The  dinner  wairi,  and  we  are  tir’d!—’ 

Said  Gilpin—'  So  am  I !’ 

Ikit,  ah !  (m  horfe  was  not  a  whit 
Inclin’d  to  tarry  there ; 

For  why? — hit  owner  had  a  houfe 
Full  ten  miles  otT,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  fwift  he  flew 
Shot  by  an  archer  ftrong ;  _ 

So  did  he  fly— which  br  ngs  me 'to 
The  middle  of  my  fong. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  ut  breath. 

And  fore  againQ  his  will. 

Till  at  his  friend's,  the  calicndet’s, 

Ilis  hOrfe  at  laft  flood  flill. 

The  Callender,  furpris'd  to  fee 
His  friend  in  iiich  a  trim. 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accofled  him— 

‘  What  news,  what  news? — the  tidings  teli ; 

'  Make  hafle  and  teli  me  all  I 
'  Say,  why  bare-headed  ymi  are  come, 

‘  Or  why  you  come  at  all  ?’ 

Kow  Gilpin  had  a  pleafant  wit. 

And  lov’d  a  timely  j  'ke; 

And  thus  unto  the  callender, 

III  merry  flrains,  he  fpoke— 

•  I  came  becaufe  your  horfe  would  come; 

*  And,  if  I  well  fnrbode, 

*  My  hat  and  wig  will  (bon  he  here; 

*  They  are  upon  the  road.’ 

Tlie  Callender,  right  glad  to  And 

His  friend  in  merry  pin. 

Return’d  him  not  a  fingle  word, 
lUit  to  the  houfe  went  in. 

Vhence  flraiglit  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 
A  wig  that  droop’d  behind, 

A  hat  not  much  the  worfe  for  wear  ; 

Each  comely  in  it’s  kind. 

He  lield  them  up  ;  and,  ioahis  turn, 

Thus  Ihew’d  his  ready  wit  — 

*  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

‘  They  therefore  needs  muft  fir. 

•  But  let  me  ferape  the  dirt  away 
‘  That  hangs  about  your  face , 

*  And  flop  and  eat— for  well  you  may 
‘  He  in  a  hungry  calc  1’ 

Said  John — ‘  It  is  my  wedding-day; 

‘  And  folks  would  gape  and  flare, 

*  If  wife  Ihould  dine  at  Edmonton, 

'  And  I  Ihould  dine  at  Ware.’ 

Then,  fpeaking  to  his  horfe,  he  faid, 

*  I  am  in  hafle  to  dine  ; 

•  'Twas  for  your  pleafure  you  came  here, 

‘  You  (hall  go  back  for  mine.* 

Ah  1  Inckleft  word  and  booticfs  boafl. 

For  which  be  paid  full  dear; 

For,  while  he  fpoke,  a  braying  afs 
Did  fing  moll  loud  and  clear  : 
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Whereat  his  horfe  did  fnort,  as  if 
He  he^rd  a  lion  roar; 

And  gallop’d  olT,  with  all  his  might. 

As  ha  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin— and  away 
Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  ;  ’ 
lie  lull  them  I'ooner  than  at  firll : 

Fur  why  ?— they  were  too  big. 

Now  Gilpin’s  wife,  when  Ihe  had  feen 
Her  hiifband  polling  duwn 
Into  the  country  tar  away. 

She  pull'd  out  haif-a-crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  Ihe  faid 
That  drore  them  to  the  Bell,  * 

‘  This  (hall  beyour’s,  when  you  bring  back 

*  My  hutband  fafe  and  well. 

The  south  did  ride;  and  foon  they  met. 

He  tried  to  flop  John’s  horfe. 

By  feizing  fall  the  flowing  rein  ; 

But  only  made  things  worfe  : 

For,  not  performing  what  he  meantf 
And  gUdly  would  have  done. 

Fie  thereby  frighted  Gilpin’s  horfe. 

And  made  him  fafler  run. 

Away  went  G.lpin— and  away 
Went  pufl-boy  at  his  heels  ; 

The  poll  lioy’s  horfe  right  glad  to  mifs 
The  lumber  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road. 

Thus  feeing  Gilpin  fly. 

The  pod  boy  fcamp’ring  in  the  rear. 

They  rais’d  the  hue-and-cry. 

*  Stop  thief !— flop  thief  I— a  highwayman ! , 

Not  one  of  then-  mute ;  * 

So  they,  and  all  shat  pafs’d  that  way. 

Soon  join’d  in  the  pUrfuit. 

But  all  the  turnpike-gates  again 
Flew  open  in  (hort  fpace  ; 

The  men  flill  thinking,  as  before. 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race  : 

And  fo  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  firft  to  town  ; 

Nor  flopp’d  till  where  he  firft  got  up 
He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  ns  fing— *  Long  live  the  king; 

•  And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 

*  Anil  when  he  nest  does  ride  abroad, 

‘  May  I  be  (here  to  fee  ! 


-  To  THE  LADIES. 

\ 

TH  E  beaver,  the  boots,  and  the  great 
coat  on  women, 

I  oft  hear  condemn’d  as  quite  unbecoming^ 
For  my  part,  1  think,  in  this  manly  at¬ 
tire, 

We  at  once  Ihould  their  fpirit  and  prudence 
admire. 


U  u  3  How 
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How  oft  have  we 'heard  by  the  force  of  their 
'  charms. 

How  the  Ladies  of  old  rous’d  the  world  to 
arms  I 

Such  tuin  as  follow’d  no  more  need  we  fear. 

Since  each  Lady' t  determin’d  a  to  ap¬ 

pear. 

Had  this  drefa  hy  the  captive  niifcis  been 
known. 

Such  fltife  bt  tween  leadtis  had  nerer  been 
(hown ; 

Agimcmnon  had  never  been  fliuck  with 
her  beauty  ; 

And  Athilles  bad  never  f  tiLkcti  hi,  duty. 

Had  the  beautiful  Helena  'bus  beettapparcll'd, 

liy  Paris  unknown,  Greece  and  1  toy  ne’er 
bad  quaire'I’J. 

Thus  the  Grecians  had  faved  an  ocean  of 
blood. 

King  Priam  had  floinilh’d  and  llitiin  had 
|fuod. 

But  the  Ladies,  more  prudent  i'l  ihefc  liappy 
days, 

t'n willing  filch  bloody  c.-nimotions  to  raife. 

Like  paliiots  cnninliini;  the  general  w.al. 

Have  adopted  a  diets  all  tin  it  chji  nie  to  con¬ 
ceal. 

’Tbus  defpifingtbe  fofter  allurements  of  love, 

"To  a  hero  the  milJriji  will  quickly  improve; 

And  her  boldncfs  increas’d  by  the  maitiil 
Cockade, 

She  may  head  a  battalion  or  lead  a  biigadc. 

C.* 
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Ansa’s  Linnet. 

AS  I  fat  in  my  Anna’s  ror.-n. 
Wearying  at  her  b  np  delay, 

Her  pretty  linret  lltctch’d  his  wings. 
And,  whiftling,  thus  to  me  did  fiy  : 

Ah  !  why  fo  oft,  fond  youth,  did  yr.u 
Such  as  me  poor  captive  call  ; 

When  you  who  feem  to  be  quite  free. 
Are  yet  the  greateO  Have  of  all. 
Vhat  yon  wilh  for,  1  enjoy  ; 

Moft  of  her  time  is  Ijrent  with  me : 
When  her  foft  fingers  llroak  my  breaft. 
Say,  who  could  think  of  being  free? 

Tood  from  her  fair  hands  I  get. 

And  chryfial  water  wdicn  rm  dry  : 
Impnfonment  with  luch  dcligliti 
Is  fweeter  tar  than  liberty. 

See  how  downy  ate  my  wings. 

While  your  looks  arc  pale  and  wan  5 
Then  rell  me  who  looks  captive  moll, 
Gr  the  iinnei  or  the  mao. 

•  I. 


A  Moon-i  ight  Night. 

Fair  oueen  of  Night,  whofe  filvcr  ray. 
Supplies  the  ahfence  of  the  day, 

JOovv  fwee'ly  pet. live  is  the  plain 
Benea’.h  thy  mild  auipi<'ious  teigu! 

Near  to  fome  oak’s  wide  fprtading  flude 
The  v'fionaiy  poet  laid. 

In  fancy  f'‘-‘ the  fairy  Itain 
Revel  in  thy  lilver  reign. 

To  meet  the  ohjc^l  of  his  love. 

The  fit*  plicnl  leeks  th’  appointed  grove; 
Thtrr  wh'fpering  low  his  aniorou,  pain, 
Bl'.llcs  thy  k  nd  propitious  reign. 

And  Science  lakes  his  filcnt  way, 

'I  h'  expanie  ol  heaven  to  fu.  vey  ; 
Knowb'I'w  lulibme  trom  theorc  10  gain, 
hcnc.ath  tliy  all-iullrutting  r''gn. 

Sweet  Mediialion,  may  1  find 
In  ll  ee  a  halm  to  heal  the  inin'I. 

How  lw'!t  wt'h  thee  to  ticail  ihe  plain. 
And  w'urlhip  Cyntbiu's  fiiver  reign  I 

1.  C.  W.  W 


Ok  tie  Dfathof  l!e  Margiiis  dc  la  Far  it  r.  it 
'17 IX.  Fr'jm  ihe  Fiencli  oj  the  /ibbe  Thau- 
lieu. 

IS  then  La  Farre  no  more  ?  Ah  cruel  fate, 
Who  thus  huih  ravilh’d  from  my  heart 
iis  mate. 

A  ftrangrr  now,  1  walk  the  world  alone. 

No  more  its  pitafurt  s  ov  i'S  joys  an-  known: 
No  more  its  ch.arms  I  feel,  the  fpcll  is  b’^okc  ; 
Our  lor  g-liv’d  friendlhip  falls  beneath  the 
Ilioke. 

Ah,  fiici’d  mad  faithful,  tender,  and  fin- 
ceic  ! 

O’er  thy  dear  name  1  drop  the  filcnt  tear. 
For  ever  now  I  lofe  thee  from  my  fight, 

Joy  of  my  heart,  and  partner  of  ilelight: 

.Nitre  dill  to  find  thee  to  my  widi  prepar’d. 
Our  woes,  our  phabircs,  we  togethet  flur’d. 
To  thee  each  fault,  each  vice,  1  did  confide  ; 
Ni>r  even  tny  ihuughls  from  thee  I  widi’d 
to  hide. 

Your  goodrels  ever  did  my  crimes  forgive; 
You  (tilt  edeem’d,  and  taught  me  how  to 
live. 

No  fordid  iii'ered,  no  reflections  wife, 

*l'o  this  our  fiiendlhip  ever  could  give  rife. 
No;  ’twas  alone  ilie  lympathy  of  mind 
Could  foim  that  union,  and  our  hearts  could 
hiiul.  ' 

Nurs'd  by  each  kind  complunce,  with  our 
will 

Aflcfliotis  grew,  and  did  our  bofemt  fill. 

fat* 
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rarniHiis  weeps  thee,  Cvil'.erea  moans;* 
The  Mufts  and  the  l.oves  n  peat  their  groans. 
The  Graces,  too,  who  give  the  pleafingart. 
Weep  o’er  thy  tomb,  and  mourn  thee  from 
the  heart. 

Catiilhis,  Horace,  do  thy  bier  attend;  ' 
Apollo  wills  it,  for  l.e  was  ihy  friend. 

W  hile  as  of  old  on  fweet  Tihiilhu’  fhiine, 
Ovid  ilrews  flowers,  an  offering  at  thine.— 

Ah,  dear]. a  Farre  !  coiihll  to  future  limes 
’I'l.tiiliiiit  thy  glory  in  thele  fiertiiig  rhymes^; 
'fell  alt  the  gitts  ilie  filfcis  nine  beftow’d; 

"1  til  all  the  honouis  which  from  them  have 
flow'd ; 

Tlieii  might  1  hope,  that  hope  confoles  my 
hurt. 

My  grief  fiinuld  be  eternal  as  thy  art. 

1  call  my  n-afon  to  my  aid  in  vain, 

Invoke  philofophy  to  eafe  my  pain: 

From  ihrfe,  aUs  !  no  comfort  can  I  find  ; 
’f'h.Tr  trit'hs  avail  not  to  a  feeling  mind. 

1  hear  my  reafon  fay,  you  vainly  grieve 
An  ill  part  cure,  a  tol's  you  can’t  retriev'’. 
Still,  fliil  1  werp,  my  tears  uiiceafing  fall. 
And  yield  to  grief,  to  forrow’s  dearcfl  c.ill. 

.Soon  in  the  courfeof  nature  I  muff  join 
Thiife  mnch-lov’d  friends,  whom  proudly  I 
cili’d  mine. 

All  I  held  dear  have  pafs’d  the  tlatk  abyfs. 
And  gone  to  regions  of  eternal  blifs. 

O  Death,  all  pow’rful,  mull  I  plead  in  vain, 
•  Mtlft  1  fl’ll  fpend  my  days  in  riidlcfs  pain 
Why  can’t  1  break  thole  fetters,  and  unbind 
The  chains  which  hold  me  to  this  life  con¬ 
fin’d  ? 

Surely  the  fage  at  lead  might  have  the 
pow’r 

O’er  his  own  fate,  nor  wait  the  fatal  hour. 

N. 


To  the  Fercreni  Dr  John  OriLviE. 
An  EpiftU. 

J,  deius,  i,  nt^ftrum,  melioritus  utere  f  lUt. 

VlRG. 

Dear  to  the  mufe$,  and  the  tuneful 
train. 

Whom,  long  explor’d,  I  fcarceat  laft  regain  ; 
Why  Ihouhl’lf  thou  wonder,  if  in  life’s  de¬ 
cline, 

Ilis  antiquated  lyre  thy  friend  refign  ? 

Haply  when  youth,  elate  with  native  force, 
Or  emulation,  fpurs  the  generous  horfe, 
ilc  bounds,  he  fprings,  each  nerve  clallic 
(trains. 

And,  near  the  goal,  fome  carnal  trophy  gains; 
ftni  fhould  the  carelefs  mafler  of  the  Heed 
NegleA  his  mettle,  or  afiVont  his  fp  ced, 


The  eourfe  he  fhnns,  indignaflt  of  liis  fate. 
And  wafles  his  days  in  imiolrnt  legrct. 

.'^uch  were  his  efforts,  tuch  his  cold  reward. 
Whom  once  thy  partial  tongue  pronounc’d  . 
a  bard. 

r.xcurfive  on  the  gentle  gales  of  fpring 
IIw  rov’d,  wliilft  favour  imp’d  his  timid 
wng: 

Exhanfled  genius  now  no  more  infpires. 

Hut  mourns  abortis'c  hopes,  and  failed  fires. 
The  fhort-liv’d  wreath  which  once  our  tem¬ 
ples  grac’d. 

Fades  ai  the  fr'gid  hrealh  of  fqneamilh  tafls; 
W'hilft  darker  days  her  fainting  flames  im¬ 
mure 

In  dcep’niiig  ghaom,  and  winter  premature. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  whom  higlier  omens 
lead. 

Bold  toatchieve,  and  mighty  to  fuccecd. 

For  whom  frefh  laurels  in  eternal  bloom. 
Impregnate  heaven  and  earth  wiilh  rich  per¬ 
fume, 

I’urfue  thy  deffin’d  eourfe,  afTert  thy  flame. 
Even*  Piovidei’.ce  (hall  vindicate  thy  claim; 
Even  Nature’s  wreck  refouiiding  through  thy 
lays, 

Shall  ill  its  final  crafh  proclaim  thy  praife. 


’Fhe  Dying  1’rostituts. — AnEUgj, 

WEEP  o’er  the  mis’ries  of  a  wretched 
maid,’ 

Who facri (ic’d  toman  her  health  and  fame; 
Whole  love,  and  truth,  and  trull  were  all  re¬ 
paid 

By  want  and  wOjdifeafe,  andenniefs  (hame. 

Curfe  not  tlte  poor  lofl  wretch,  who  ev’ry  ill. 
That  proud  unfeeling  man  can  heap,  In- 
..  l.aiiis; 

Sure  (he  enough  is  curfl, o’er  whom  his  will, 
ErSam’d  by  brutal  paflion,  bouodlcfs 
reigns. 

Spurn  not  my  fainting  body  from  your  doer. 
Here  let  me  refl  niy  wrary  weeping  bead; 
No  greater  merry  would  my  wants  implore. 
My  furrows  foon  Hull  lay  me  with  the 
dead. 

WIio  now  beholds,  but  loaths  my  faded  face. 
So  wan  and  fallow,  chang’d  with  fin  and 
care  ? 

Or  who  can  ary  former  beauties  trace, 

III  eyes  fo  funk  with  famine  and  defpair? 
’Fhat  I  was  virtuous  once,  and  beauteous  too. 
And  free  from  envious  tongues  my  fpotlels 
fame; 

Thefe  but  toimenc,  chefe  but  my  tears  re¬ 
new. 

Theft  aggravate  my  prefent  guilt  and  (hame. 

Expeird 


’  Alluding  to  the  Doflot’s  beautiful  poems  upon  Providence  and  the  Lad  Judgment. 
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Bxpcll’d  by  all,  enforc’d  by  pining  wanf, 
I'ye  wept  and  wander’d  many  a  midnight 
hour ; 

Implor'd  a  pittance  latfl  would  feldom  grant, 
Orfjoghta  Ihelterfrom  the  driving  Inuw'r. 

Oft  a*  I  rov’d,  while  beat  the  wint’iy  lloam. 
Unknowing  what  to  feek,  or  where  to 
(tray. 

To  gain  relief,  entic’d  each  hideous  form, 
&th  hideous  turm  contemptuous  turn’d 
away. 

Wber  e  are  my  virgin  honours,  virgin  charms? 
Oh  !  whither  fled  the  pride  I  once  main* 
tain'd  ? 

Or  wheie  the  youths  that  woo’d  me  to  their 
arms  ? 

Or  where  the  triumphs  which  my  beauty 
gain’d  ? 

Ah!  fjy,  infidiotts  Damon!  Mnnflsr ! 
Where  ? 

What  glory  liaft  thou  gain’d  by  my  de¬ 
feat  ? 

Art  thou  more  hippy  for  that  I’m  left  fair? 
Or  bloom  thy  laurels  o’er  my  winding- 
iheet  ? 

T.  HoLcaoFT, 


NANCY. 

NAnct,  lovely,  fair,  and  young. 

Swells  with  Palliott’s  wrrmellhie; 
Nancy’s  eye,  hut  not  her  tongue, 

Yields  to  every  fond  dcfirc. 

The  nymph  has  lovers  at  her  will. 

Of  every  age,  of  every  lize  ; 

And  as  their  breads  with  ardour  thrill. 

Her  wdh  confciits— her  fear  denies. 

Still  as  their  caufe  they  fondly  plead. 
Alternately  her  heart  they  lhare ; 

Yet  none  of  Na  n  c  v ’s  beaux  fuccecd, 

And  none  of  Nanc  y’s  beaux  defpair. 

In  Tarious  modes  the  nymph  they  try, 

One  courts  her  fenfe — and  one  her  heart; 
And  iho’  their  fuit  (he  dill  deny. 

With  hope  they  come,  with  hope  depart. 

E’en  while  her  reafoiwbears  the  fway. 

Her  bofom  teems  with  hre  to  burn; 

She  bids  them  go  in  fuch  a  way. 

That  dill  (he  tempts  them  to  return. 

She  grants  a  fmile— a  glowing  kifs. 

And  darts  of  love  a  kindred  gleam  ; 

She  ventures  to  the  brink  of  bills. 

But  will  not  ruih  into  the  dream. 

Nancy  it  chade  in  fpite  of  fate ; 

A  faint  perplex’d  with  dcih  and  blood; 
Then  call  not  Nancy  a  coquette, — 

Say  but  that  Nah c  y’s  monjirm  giod. 


The  weather. 

IS  Winter,”  fays  Boll,  “  ’lit  Winttr 
“  I  (wear, 

“  And  I’ll  have  a  (ire  in  mv  room.” 

“  A  fire!”  (ays  hit  wife,  “  Oh,  you'll  ne- 
“  vet  take  care, 

**  ’Till  you’re  burnt  out  of  lioufe  and 
“  home.” 


To  Mifs  C.  A.  on  hearing  her  fiog. 

The  bard,  condrain’d  by  every  tendertie. 
Devotes  his  linct  to  thee,  then  heaves  a 
figh; 

Infpir’d  they  were  by  Charlotte’s  charming 
voice. 

By  fongs  expridlve  of  the  juded  choice. 

A  look  that  heightens  mulic’tev’ry  power. 
Heaven  kindly  gave  thee  at  thy  natal  hour. 
Taught  by  the  pow’rs  divine,  how  fwcet 
thy  art, 

\l'hich  charms  the  ear,  while  it  delights  the 
heart. 

No  more  the  bard  diall  fpeak  his  tender 
rhymes. 

He  dreads  the  cenfure  of  thefe  critic  limes. 
Farewell,  farewell  to  poetry  and  you; 

To  thee,  dear  maid,  Alexis  bids  Adieu. 


EPIGRAM. 

When  Phoebus  was  am’rous,  and  long’d 
to  be  rude, 

Mifs  Daphne  cried,  Pflia!  and  ran  draight  to 
the  wood ; 

And  rather  chan  do  fuch  a  naughty  alTair, 
She  became  a  fine  laurel  to  deck  the  god’s 
hair. 

Mifs  Daphne,  no  doubt,  had  a  cold  condi- 
intion  ; 

But  fure  to  turn  tree,  was  an  odd  rcfolu- 
tioii : 

Yet  in  this  (he  behav’d  like  a  true  modern 
fpoufe. 

For  (he  fled  from  his  arms  to  didinguilh 
braws. 

E  P  I- 


•*  Cudom,”  fays  he,  “  (hall  never  rack, 
“  Nor  tie  me  to  its  tethrr  : 

“  ’Tis  Summer  by  the  Almanack, 

“  But  Winter  by  the  Weather. 

“  Two  tilings  at  all  times  cheat  my  life, 
“  At  all  limes  are  divine; 

••  I  always  like  to  kifs  my  wife, 

“  And  drink  a  glafs  of  wine,” 

His  wife  could  not  lake  John  amid; 

But,  fparkling  with  dcfire. 

She  printed  on  his  lips  a  kifs, 

And  run  to  light  the  fire. 


For  APRIL,  1785.’ 
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EPIGRAM. 

IIiLS  you.  Great  Ge$rjt,  for  know¬ 
ledge  hunt. 

And  P>3rp  cer.dnBtrt  chinge  for  bluat^ 

I'he  Empire’s  out  of  joint ; 

Franklin  a  wifer  path  purfucs. 

And  all  your  thunder  hecdlef,  views, 

By  (licking  to  the  point. 


EPIGRAM. 

HOW  kind  has  Nature  unto  Swagger 
been. 

Who  gave  him  dreadful  looks,  and  daunt- 
lefs  mien ; 

Gave  tongue  to  binder;  eyes  to  drike  di& 
may  ; 

And,  kinder  dill,  gave  legs— to  run  away ! 


ENGLISH  THEATRE. 


SiNCBour  ladaccount,  fcveral  thea¬ 
trical  pieces  have  been  brought 
forward  ;  but  few  of  them  arc  likely 
to  furvive  the  prefent  feafon. 

At  Covent-Garden  theatre  there 
has  been  prefented  a  comedy,  called 
FjJhi'jitahle  Levities^  written  by  Mr 
Macnally,  author  of  Robinhood,  Re¬ 
taliation,  &c. 

The  fable  of  this  comedy  is  full  of 
thofe  intricacies  that  are  neceflary  to 
keep  the  mind  in  a  date  of  fufpencc. 
The  following  is  a  iketch  of  the 
plan. — Sir  Buzzard,  rather  advanced 
in  life,  from  pecuniary  conneflions 
with  a  family  of  what  is  commonly 
called  noble  blood,  is  inveigled  into 
marriage  with  one  of  its  relatives,  a 
young  Lady  educated  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  fafhion.  Mutual  diflike  en- 
fuesfrom  different  motives  ;  the  wife, 
from  being  married  to  a  man  (he  has 
no  alfcftion  for ;  the  hufband,  from 
being  wedded  to  a  woman  whofe  ex¬ 
travagance  diflipates  his  fortune.  He 
immerges  in  the  follies  of  the  turf ;  and 
fhe  in  the  Uvitiesy  cards,  drefs,  equi¬ 
page,  and  even  drongly  bordering  on 
incontinence :  from  the  latter,  they 
are  both  the  dupes  of  a  gambler, 
who,  in  courfe  of  cards,  getting  both 
in  his  power,  demands  their  joint  in- 
tered  to  favour  his  pretences  to  tem- 
llance,  niece  and  ward  to  Sir  Buz¬ 
zard  (prcvioully  enamoured  of  Dc 
Courcy),  with  whom  he  is  to  (hare 
lier  fortune  on  marriage,  as  b'kew'ife 
to  cancel  a  debt  of  honour  with  her 


Ladyfhip  of  200 1.  the  agreement  of 

both  unknown  to  the  other.' - De 

Courcy,  equally  attached  to  Con- 
ftance,  but  addiAed  to  the  like  folly 
of  gambling,  is  fleeced  by  the  fame 
gambler  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  his  di- 
drefs,  though  he  courts  every  tran- 
flent  amour,  preferves  his  faith  ia« 
violate  to  Condance.  His  appear¬ 
ance  and  levity  fucceflivcly  engage 
him  in  intrigues  with  Lady  Savage^ 
her*  chambermaid^  and  the  JVidovt^ 
from  a  dete^lion  in  which  he  gene¬ 
rally  efcapes  by  the  dramatic  fubter- 
fiige  of  a  clofet ;  but  is  in  the  end, 
after  many  impediments,  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  Condance,  whea 
his  fortune  is  bettered  zocol.  a-year, 
and  his  name  changed  to  Wcllbred 
by  the  convenient  death  of  an  uncle. 
— The  countcrpait  of  the  plot  arifes 
from  Ordeal,  a  philofophic  left-olF 
tradefman,  attached  to  the  innocent 
Clara,  daughter  of  a  dcccafcd  friend, 
to  whom  he  becomes  the  voluntary 
guardian  andexpetlilant  huibaiid;  but, 
anxious  for  her  improvement  in  the 
dead  languages,  having  engaged  a 
Scotch  ofiker,  difguifed  as  a  tutor, 
to  inilruA  her,  is  fupplaiited  by  the 
Caledonian,  who  learns  her  leifonsr 
of  love  inllead  of  grammar.  Co¬ 
lonel  Staff  alfo,  in  purfuit  of  the 
Widow,  or  rather  her  fortune,  after 
an  aukward  carried  on  hege,  is  Hy- 
inenially  tied. 

Much  comic  effe£l  is  diffufed  thro* 
the  piece ;  but  the  author  has  too 
freely 
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^resly  indulged  hlmfclf  in  giving  »«- 
\4dicate  points. 

Scvend  of  the  thoughts  were  non- 
xtlle  aiul  judicious  ;  and  were  recei¬ 
ved  with  deferved  favour. 

At  the  fame  theatre  a  comic  opera 
of  two  a  As  was  performed  .under  the 
till*  of  TIh  Nunnery. — This  trifle  is 
a  mere  lacriiicc  to  found,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  fairly  an  objeft  of  ferious 
criticifm.  The  fongs  are  written  in 
a  llyle  fuperior  to  tlmt  we  generally 
meet  with  In  compofitions  of  the  fame 
ftandatd.  The  mufic,  which  is  chiefly 
feleAed,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
good  talle  of  Mr  Shields.  Some  of 
the  airs  are  beautiful. 

.  This  petite  Opera  opens  with  an 
lotervi^w  between  Captain  Banner 
aiid  his  Icrvant  Forage  ;  in  which  he 
relates,  that  his  principal  view  for 
vifitingToumay,  the  feat  of  aAion, 
i\tQ  renew  his  addrcfhs  to  Sclijia,  a 
'ypung  Lady  for  whom,  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  puflion  on  a  late  vifit  to  that 
town.  He  has  had  no  proof  tlut  flie 
Iwis  a  regard  for  him  ;  and  therefore 
puts  her  afieAions  to  the  trial,  by 
c^iufing  Forage  to  wait  upon  her 
vjith  a  fabricated  account  of  his  be¬ 
ing  flain  at  the  fiegc  of  Gibraltar. 
The  dillrefs  fae  feels  at  this  relation 
determines  her  to  take  the  veil.  Her 
maid  Terifa.  Is  her  only  confijjute  in 
this  defign.  Soon  after  Ihc  has  en- 
tjfrcd  the  Nunnery,  flie  is  .informed 
that  Captain  Banner  is  Itill  alive.  A 
letter  from  him  gives  her  this  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  but  as.  Ilie  faints  away  iip- 
mi  reading  it,  the  contents  are  dif- 
cpvcred  by  the  Abbefs,  who  ac-. 
qpiints  Mrs  D’Arcy  of  the  tranfac- 
t»on.  Mrs  D’Arcy  immediately  at-; 
tpnds  tlie  Convent,  and  Joins  with, 
the  Abbefs  in  urging  her  to  perCcvcrc 
in  a  holy  life.  I'alhcr  Ambrofe,  the 
Confelfor  pf  Mrs  D’Arcy,  is  alfo 
commiffioped  to  vifit  Selina  for  the 
fame  pious  purpofe :  hut  Captain, 
Bannerbeing  apprized  of  the  fcheme, 
iVontrives,  by.i'ieans  of  Terifa,  andc 
i?r/rr,who  is  porter  of  the  Nunnery, 


to  get  admiflion  in  his  dead,  and  has 
an  interyiew  with  Selina  in  the  .“^b- 
befs’s  apartment.  They  are  foon  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Father  Ambrofe,  who, 
dctcAlng  the.  cheat,  threatens  to  a- 
larm  the  Convent  ;  hut  is  prevented 
by  menaces,  and  afterwards  won  o- 
ver  by  a  bribe  to  njarry  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  Forage,  who  is  fla- 
tioned  in  the  gaib  of  a  friar,  near 
the  door  of  the  Nunnery,  to  give  af- 
flflaoce,  is  difeovered  by  fome  of  the 
Religious.  The  Police  arc  applied 
to ;  and  Mrs  D’Arcy  coming  for¬ 
ward,  obferves  Banner  with  bcHna. 
She  requires  they  may  be  feized 
by  the  Offleers  of  Jullice  ;  on  which 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  informs 
her,  that  Convents  arc  no  longer 
Prifons  !  for  that  the  Emperor  has 
declared  **  all  Religious  Houfes  {hall 
be  Immediately  opened.”  The  O- 
pera  (foncludca  with  a  general  recon¬ 
cilement. 

.  No  other  pieces  remain  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  excepting  thofe  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  the  bcnelits  ;  which  are 
generally  produced  in  hafle,  and 
dellincd  only  for  the  fervice  of  a 
day.  From  this  obfervation,  it  is 
neceffary  to  except  an  after- piece 
prefented  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
calLd  The  Fo-At  faid  to  be  written 
by  Captain  Topham.  which  is  one  of 
the  mull  pleafant  trifles  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  for  fume  time.  It  is  full  of 
gooel  points,  and  was  mofl  admirably 
aAcd.  The  idea  is  Amply  this  :  A 
Gentknian,  without  much  confidera- 
tion,  marries  a  young  Lady  from  a 
Coavent.  whom  he  foon  difeovers  to 
be  a  fopl.  A  French  Abhe,  under  the 
inafk  of  fricndfhlp  to  the  hui'band, 
wlflies  to  debauch  her  ;  and  it  turns 
out  that  {he  had  a{rumed  folly  in  or¬ 
der  to  deteA  the  vlllany  of  the 
Frenchman. 

Mrs  Siddons,  In  the.charaAcrs  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  Defdemona,  and  El- 
frida,  has  added,  if  puflible,  to  her. 
reputation. 
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